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NOTICE. 



In December 1851^ a First Conference was held at Bir- 
mingham^ for the purpose of consulting on the means of 
establishing preventiye and reformatory schools for those 
classes of children which have come^ with an appalling sort 
of propriety^ to be distinguished as the " perishing and 
dangerous/' On that occasion the chairman^ M. D. Hill^ 
Esq.^ announced to the meeting that he was authorized^ 
anonymously^ to offer a prize of 200/. for the best Essay 
on the subject then under consideration. 

That offer is now acknowledged to have originated with 
Lady Noel Byron^ who will have the satisfaction of pre- 
senting some of the firuits of it at the Second Conference^ 

^ to be held at the same place^ the 20th December 1853. 

K The objects specifically to be kept in view were set 
forth with the utmost precision in the following advertise- 
ment: — 

PBIZE ESSAY. 

Objects : — I. To prove that it is the duty of society — 1. To save the 
yoang, as far as possible, from the commission of sin. 2. To save them, 
as far as possible, from becoming worse after its commission. 



IV NOTICE. 

II. To show that public opinion requires to be elevated and enlightened, 
until it shall be considered utterly unworthy of a civilized and Christian 
people to view these questions merely, or even principally, in an economical 
light ; and until it shall be generally recognized as a barbarism and dis- 
grace that any child should be allowed to form habits of begging and 
stealing, or be left exposed to the danger of corruption in the haunts of 
vice and schools of crime. 

III. To state in detail the means whereby the objects above-named (I.) 
may be obtained ; and to consider the consequences likely to follow from 
the adoption of those means to — 1. The children intended to be benefited 
— 2. Their parents and families— 3. Their parishes, neighbourhood, the 
Government, and the Christian community. 

Conditions : — The prize to be 2001, ; to be paid as soon after Christmas 
1852, as the award can be made. 

The essays to be sent by the Ist of November, 1852, addressed to the 
care of Alfred Hill, Esq., 44, Chancery -lane, London, post or carriage free* 

Adjudicators. 
The Very Rev. the Dean of Salisbury. 
John Shaw Lefevre, M.A. 

Matthew Davenport Hill, Recorder of Birmingham. 
Thp Author • of " Reformatory Schools.'* 
Each essay to have a motto affixed, and to be accompanied by a sealed 
letter containing the name and address of the Author ; which letters are 
not to be opened until after the abjudication is made. 

In case of difference of opinion amongst the adjudicators, reference will 
be made to the donor of the prize. 



The donor substituted her own name for that of Mr. 
M. D. Hill^s^ on account of that gentleman's absence &om 
England. 

Twenty-eight writers competed for the prize^ with essays 
which were^ many of them^ in different respects^ of con- 
siderable value ; but four were plainly distinguishable 
from the rest^ especially as more strictly answering to 
the tests by which they were to be tried — soimd principles 
and practicable measures^ as well as literary excellence and 
skilful development of the subject. 

* Miss Mary Carpenter. 



NOTICE. y 

Of the four thus selected from the others for further 
consideration^ the merits of the two best appeared to the 
adjudicators to be too nearly balanced to justify their 
awarding the prize exclusiyely to either^ and in consequence 
of this difficulty of decision, the donor augmented the 
amount of the prize, and assigned 150/. to each of the 
successM competitors. 

These two Essays occupy the volume now published. 

It had been intended, with the kind permission of the 
writers, to append considerable extracts from the other 
two Essays which were distinguished from the mass; but 
that intention is abandoned, or, at least, deferred to 
some fdture occasion. They seemed likely to make the 
volume too bulky, and the necessity for publication 
before the Birmingham Conference would not admit of 
the delay required for selection. 
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PREFACE. 



In glancing at the following work^ the reader will find the 
subject of Juvenile Delinquency treated in connection with 
the present state and sources of depravity^ the duty of so- 
ciety to care for neglected youth, the means by which ac- 
cessions to the ranks of the vicious may be prevented, and 
the already abandoned may be reclaimed; and lastly, the 
various objections to the schemes proposed, or in existence, 
and the ai^uments that are ui^ed in favour of them. 

The aim of the First Chapter is to furnish the reader 
with the means of arriving at a correct conclusion on the 
present state and aspects of juvenile depravity. By a 
comparison of conflicting theories, and an attempt to 
reconcile coimter statements with one another, it is hoped 
the reader will be convinced that juvenile depravity is 
neither on the increase, so as to occasion alarm ; nor on 
the decrease, so as to justify indifference. The anomalous 
state of children in our large towns is, by admissions on 
all hands, shown to be the natural result of simple, but 
wide-spread neglect on the part of the classes above. 

For the greater part of the information in the Second 

a 
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Chapter the author is indebted to the curious and ela- 
borate work of Mr. Mayhew on ^^ London Labour and 
London Poor;'' which^ in two massive and crowded 
volumes^ printed in double columns^ forms a complete 
cyclopsedia of the habits^ resources^ and sufferings of the 
neglected classes. For reasons which need not here 
be specified^ it was thought advisable to accept no state- 
ment that cannot be corroborated by the testimony 
of other writers^ or of individuals conversant with the 
lower grades of the metropolitan or provincial populace. 
The scenes related in that work are so buried under a mass 
of miscellaneous, interesting, and uninteresting matter, 
that its value to the friends of outcast children is com* 
pletely destroyed. It is hoped that the form in whii^ 
those statements are now given, in connection with confir- 
matory evidence derived from various sources, will rouse 
sociely to its danger and its duty. Intemperance, like 
some other particulars, is lightly touched upon, simply be- 
cause in its bearing upon the weL&ure of children, the sub- 
ject has been so recently and so completely exhausted in Mr. 
Wbrsley's Prize Essay. It is not pretended, therefore, that 
every source of deterioration is fiilly discussed or even enu- 
merated in this chapter. That this was simply impracticable 
needs no assertion. Those who would hear more on the 
subject should acquaint themselves with the work entitled 
" Social Evils,'' and others of a similar character. Some 
of the accounts furnished in this chapter expose scenes of 
vice so revolting that the writer anticipates censure from 
certain quarters. Indeed, he had erased and reinserted the 
paragraphs to which reference is made. Vice ewists. To 
be known — ^to be fdit — ^it must be fearlessly though caa* 
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tiously exposed. In lemoying physical nuisances^ tem- 

poarary inoonyenience^ though under aggravated drcom- 

ftances^ cannot always be avoided. It is a question 

wor&y of serious consideration^ whether one great cause 

of juvenile depravity is not the complete seclusion and 

almost inconceivable isolation courted and enjoyed by the 

dregs of the population? If this be undeniable^ are we to 

assist in throwing an impenetrable veil over pollution? 

Will not the privacy sought by the vicious be conceded by 

the virtuous^ if contact with filth and squalor is shunned, 

or tiie &ce is turned away firom scenes that disgust and 

pain ? The fear of ofience which led the author to erase, 

was at length r^arded as arising from false delicacy. 

The sense of duty which induced the reinsertion will, it is 

hoped, be appreciated by considerate readers. 

In the Third Chapter the claims of destitute children 
are presented to the hearts and consciences of the reader. 
If the ma//er be regarded as not entirely ne«7, it is hoped 
that the manner in which this important subject is 
handled will have a freshness about it that will revive and 
deepen impression. 

The Fourth and Sixth Chapters will be considered, 
perhaps, too diffuse, as too full of minor details. But that 
practical results may be thus secured is an opinion in 
which others have concurred. The following extract from 
the prospectus inviting competition will be our best ex- 
planation of this peculiar feature of the above portions of 
Ae Essay : — " State in detail the means whereby the 
objects above named may be obtained, and consider the 
consequences likely to follow from the adoption of these 
means to^ (1) the children intended to be benefited ; (2) 
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their parents and their families ; (3) their parishes^ neigh- 
bourhood^ the Groyemment^ and the Christian community/^ 

The desire to cany conviction along with so important a 
proposal as the total abandonment of juvenile imprison- 
ment has suggested the propriety of conveying not only 
the sentiments but also the words of official personages. 
Hence the numerous quotations that chequer the Fifth 
Chapter. Some of the opinions are not for the first time 
made public. Nevertheless^ reiteration^ though not always 
to be condemned^ has been avoided wherever practicable. 
Individuals desirous of farther investigation wiU be gratified 
by a perusal of the work entitled " Reformatory Schools/^ 
which abounds in authentic statements on this subject. 

In the closing Chapter the reader is introduced to the 
principal objections that are urged against the various 
sdiemes that have been proposed^ or are in operation^ as 
parts of the great crusade of modem times against crime ; 
and also to the ai^uments that are or may be employed 
to ^Lcounter the lukewarmness of friends^ and the un- 
feigned or masked hostility of interested parties. 

M. H. 



JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 



CHAPTEE I. 

I 
I 

I AN INQUIRY INTO THE PRESENT STATE OP JUVENILE 

DEPRAVITY. 



** BfCadnot to contradict and confute, bat to weigh and consider. Some 
works are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be 
digested — that is, some books are to be read only in parts ; others to be 
read, bat not caiioosly ; and some few to be read wholly, and with dili- 
gence and attention." — Lobd Bacon. 

§ 1. Notwithstanding the multiplicity of subjects occu- sign* of Um 
pying the public mind^ it is highly gratifyiiig to find a 
growing interest m all that affects the wel£Eu*e of our race. 
In this phase of our social history we discern the signs of 
the times — signs we cannot but regard as auguring well 
for our country^ and consequently^ for the world at large. 
The age is peculiarly restless; a spirit of investigation has 
burst forth upon the world. Things that have for cen- 
turies been lying in peacefdl obscurity^ are unceremo- 
niously drawn out of their retreats and thrust upon the 
public gaae. While the men and things of the remotest 

B 
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ages are exhumed and brought out from the rubbish of 
successively ruined cities, the men and manners of the 
present age are subjected to a scrutiny and sifting pro- 
cess, peculiar to the nineteenth century. In this feature 
of our social and national history are perceptible the safe- 
guards of our future prosperity. 

piritofin- The immediate consequences of this prying spirit of 
the age are, inconvenience to some and alarm to others. 
Those who have lived in seclusion by prescriptive right, 
and those who have from their humble position in society 
escaped public notice, naturally enough shrink from the 
disagreeable and unwonted exposure to universal ob- 
servation. The class, by no means restricted to a par- 
ticular age or locality, who have, or wish to feel they 
have, an immunity from suspicions of danger, are alarmed 
at revelations of facts, the existence of which otherwise 
would never have interrupted their peaceful slumbers. 
According to a natural law, their fears are great in pro- 
portion to their former unconsciousness of danger. The 
slumberer of yesterday on the brink of a volcano is 
the alarmist of to-day on the broad and lasting plains 
that lie smiling in a secure distance from the seat of 
danger. 

iffects Temporary pain, even of a distressing nature, seems 

always to usher in some great good to mankind. That 
pain has been endured. The "good^^ is coming. Say 
not that slow is its progress. Glance at the literature of 
the day. It teems with works on the welfare of the 
industrial classes — ^long overlooked, and when first brought 
into notice, despised. The lowest hovel sufficed for the 
honest labourer. But that time has passed away. When 
the people of every realm were crowding to witness the 
magnificent specta^jle of a world^s fair, they saw two 
model cottages for the poor, exhibited by the consort 
of the highest and worthiest potentate on earth. Time 
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was when education was withheld from the labouring 
classes £rom prudential motives. Educate ! educate ! is 
the cry of the day, or England^s flag may be struck, and 
her sun set for ever in a sea of blood. We have caught 
the spirit of prophecy J "wisdom and knowledge shaU be 
the stability of thy times." Our nobles are now the pre- 
sidents of Ragged School Unions. Letters are now read 
by men of aristocratic blood from prosperous settlers in 
the remote fields of emigration who were ragged ur- 
chins or reputed thieves and prostitutes, thanking their 
noble Mends for deliverance from something worse than 
death. 

K we turn to the parliamentary literature of the day J^J^" 
we find, in the diversified papers and ponderous reports 
in the blue books, volumes of facts collected from prisons 
and poor-houses laid before the legislature of the land. 
Here we see the immense pains taken to efiect something 
for the dangerous or helpless classes. From such public 
documents and private publications we are made ac- 
quainted with th& fact, that our highest judicial function- 
aries, some of the wisest and best of the clergy of the 
Established Church, are making the jail their enthusiastic 
study, and bringing their vast professional experience and 
hallowed sentiments of religion to bear upon the destiny 
oi the most abandoned of mankind. 

We say not these things in boast. They are stated to urgencv of 
show the current that has set in in favour of attempts 
made by the philanthropist to elevate the degraded, and 
to save from prostitution the yet innocent of our fellow- 
creatures. Nor has too much been said on the platform, 
or written in our daily papers and periodicals, on such 
subjects. Still less has the silent and unobtrusive efibrt 
ci the practical philanthropist been either officious or 
misdirected. " The poor can by no means, prudence, or 
foresight on their part, avoid the dreadful evils to which 
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they are eiqposed. The circumstances that smTOim 
them inevitably produce sickness^ improvidence^ an 
recklessness/'* You must raise them^ help the williiij 
to rise^ and create a feeling of self-respect and prope 
seK-interest in the breast of the voluntary outcast firon 
society. If there be truth in these views^ of how mud 
greater importance is it to lend a helping hand to th 
friendless^ homeless^ abandoned child? It will be ou 
object to lay before the reader in the ensuing pages th 
perilous and anomalous position occupied by the grea 
bulk of the juvenile population of the country ; the dange 
of contamination to the innocent and uninitiated^ and th 
forlorn and desperate condition of those who have faXLe: 
into vice. The various plans adopted to nurture ou 
youth^ to reform our juvenile delinquents^ to provide to 
the orphan and the pauper child^ will be considered 
Their failure or success, their excellencies or defects^ wi] 
occupy our mind in connection with those remedis 
measures that are suggested by the very nature of th 
circumstances considered^ or are proposed by the bene 
volent. 
avowabie. ^® work before us — dif&cult as it is — ^is not what i 
would have been had the attempt been made some fift; 
years ago. The spirit of benevolent investigation has ac 
cumulated an amount of material which could have beei 
produced by no isolated agency. For years the philo 
sopher^ the political economist^ the statesman^ and th 
Christian have, from diversified motives, been labouring i 
widely different spheres, to contribute to our stock of in 
formation. The numerous authorities appealed to in th< 
course of the work, the various writers quoted, and th 
remarkable institutions referred to, will demonstrate th 
nature of our task. To a few some things may wear th 

* Dr. Southwood Smith. 
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appearance of startling novelty ; to those possessed with 
an ordinary share of general knowledge^ we have to pre- 
sent but little that is entirely beyond their own observa- 
tion. Our object is to collect, digest, and construct from 
materials, in some measure, prepared for us; that those 
who have the least doubt as to the necessity of systematic 
and strenuous efforts pressing upon society to provide for 
the juvenile portion of the community, may be deprived of 
the plea of ignorance ; and that those who are benevo- 
lently disposed may be encouraged, by observing what has 
already been successfully attempted, to devote themselves 
to more comprehensive undertakings on behalf of neg- 
lected children. Our fervent desire is, that the purest 
motives may animate, and that the most enlightened and 
liberal views may direct us, in the successive stages of our 
undertaking. . 

It may be of importance to the inquiry before us to Obsemtions. 
make some preliminary observations on the age of the 
dass we shall denominate the juvenile portion of society ; 
to glance at the interesting questions, — ^is juvenile crime 
on the increase or decrease ? — ^is the great social revolution 
b^un and continually carried on by the introduction of 
the manufacturing system of the day favourable, or un- 
nn£Eivourable, to juvenile morality? We shall then en- 
large upon the sources of juvenile depravity ; the duty oi 
society to prevent the prostitution of children to ruinous 
and sinful purposes ; the more solemn duty of seeking the 
reformation and restoration to happiness of the vicious and 
criminal classes of children ; to suggest the various plans 
by which such ends may be attained; and lastly, to en- 
deavour to rouse the community to a sense of the danger 
to our national existence, and our guilt in the sight of 
God, involved in indifference to the children of our gene- 
ration. 

§ 2. The age of the daas that forms the subject of our t^^' 
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inquiiy. ^' The natural epochs of human life are six : viz., 
the period of infancy, childhood, boyhood or girlhood, 
adolescence, manhood or womanhood, and old age.*** 
The first four epochs will be found to include the ages of 
the class that are usually denominated the juvenile popula- 
tion. 

[nfancy. The period of infancy, extending from birth to the end 

of the second year, is not too tender an age for our consi- 
deration. Melancholy evidence will be given to show that 
the seeds of future irregularities, and even a vicious course, 
are laid partly in this, and partly in the subsequent period 
of life. More, generally speaking, is acquired during the 
second eighteen months of a child^s existence than in any 

equal period subsequent to it. This, true of the children 
of all, is peculiarly true of those of the poorer classes ; less 
time is at the disposal of their children than that of those 
in easier circumstances. Training must commence earlier. 
We mean a judicious training ; for a vicious education 
begins with such surprisingly early. Not only must they 
be rescued from that to which they are inevitably exposed; 
but to their case a rapid system of moral and intellectual 
culture xQust be applied. Their future prospects, the cir- 
cumstances of their parents, require an early training to 
toil ; short is therefore the period when they can be spared 
to the pursuits of a literary character. To make any 
effectual stand against the increase of crime, or to regain 
the ground already lost to morality and religion, we must 
begin with the earliest practicable age. " There is 
nothing,'* it has been observed, " so beautifiQ as the mind 
of a child. Could the whole infant race of our country be 
thus initiated, we cannot doubt to what a climax educatioii 
might be conducted. We should lay up for our country 
the treasures of a well-trained youth ; and when it is re- 

♦ Penny Cyolopsedia, art. ** Age." 
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membered that the children of the poor must be very 
soon required to earn their breads how inestimable is this 
prime ! How much useful information may be secured. 
What a formative influence may be exercised. This season 
lost there is none other that may be substituted. Every 
following one may be interrupted, broken, inixe#with un- 
congenial pursuits.** * 

" The period of childhood, commencing at the close of chiidhoo<r 
the second year, extends to the termination of the seventh 
or eighth year. The period of boyhood or girlhood extends 
from the seventh or eighth year to the twelfth or fourteenth 
year in the female, and from the fourteenth to sixteenth 
in the male.**t Future investigations wiU show that within 
these two periods of life lie the great majority of cases re- 
quiring our consideration. 

With respect to the next period of life, denominated Adolescence. 
'^ adolescence,*' and extending from boyhood to twenty or 
. twenty-four, but little will be required from a work whose 
subject is the duty of society to children. While incidental 
notice wiU be taken of this class of the juvenile population, 
it is scarcely necessary to state, that if a child has been 
judiciously and devoutly trained up to the termination of 
the sixteenth year, no extraordinary means will be required 
to complete his education for life. At certain stages of 
our remarks, however, we shall have to pay a more parti- 
cular attention to the period of adolescence, while the plans 
proposed for the benefit of the earlier periods of life will in 
the generality of instances have, at least, an indirect bear- 
ing upon the class. 

In discussing the subject of juvenile delinquency and ^ ««d law. 
leformatory schools, it will be found to be of service to 
have considered " age *' as viewed by the eye of English 
kw. A person under the age of twenty-one is regarded 

* Dr. Hamilton on Popular Education, 
t Penny Cyclopaedia. 
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as '^ an infant^ whose acts are in many cases either void oSi 
voidable/' He is thus incapacitated from making a will, 
nor can he act as sole executor. At the age of twelve he : 
may take the oath of allegiance ; at fourteen he may choose g 
a guardian^ and act as a witness in courts of justice; at 
this age Aso he is liable to prosecution and punishment. 
Under seven he is not considered responsible, although 
between seven and fourteen he may be tried and punished 
if proved to be conscious of the nature of crime. Thus the 
common law of England has fixed upon certain specific 
times in life at which a human being is brought under the 
sphere of its operation. There is nothing, therefore, to 
prevent the Supreme Court of Legislature firom reconsider- 
ing the subject in a moral and social, as well as in a 
political point of view, to meet the case of juvenile of- 
fenders. 
ige of At a meeting, called together by a gentleman to whose 

delinquency, work numcrous references wiU be made in our next chapter, 
the ages of the juvenile thieves, &c., present, were as fol- 
lows : — '^ The youngest boy present was six years old ; he 
styled himself ' a cadger,' and said that his mother, who is 
a widow and sufiering from ill health, sends him into the 
streets to beg. There were several of 10 years of age ; 8 
of 12; 3 of 13; 10 of 14; 10 of 15 ; 11 of 16; 20 of 17; 
26 of 18 ; and 45 of 19.^' About a third of this number 
were therefore in boyhood, and the remainder in the eyes 
of the law, in " infancy.'* With the exception of the first 
named, the whole of this number were liable to prose- 
cution. 

In the report of Parkhurst Prison for 1850, 196 is stated 
as the total number of prisoners in the junior wards on 
the 81st of December, 1849. ''Their respective ages 
varied from twelve to sixteen.'' We shall, therefore, not 
materially err if, in the terms ''children," "juvenile" 
population, delinquents, &c., we embrace chiefly or only 
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those wlio come tuider the periods of life denominated 
'^duldhood and boyhood/' 

Implicit reliance, however, cannot be placed upon the Precocity. 
mere age of a child, nor can we be expected to abide too 
rtricfly by legal distinctioiis or accurate definitioi^. Our 
potions of the age of a child taken from the middle o^ 
D^per classes will be utterly inapplicable to that of a 
diild brought up to vagrant habits, or that has received 
a street education. '^ The education of the costermon- 
gers' children is only such as the streets afford, and the 
streets teach them for the most part, and in greater or 
less d^rees, acuteness, a precocious acuteness, in all that 
concems their immediate wants, business, or gratifica- 
tions ; a patient endurance of cold and hunger ; a desire 
to obtain money without working for it; a craving for 
the excitement of gambling ; an inordinate love of amuse- 
ment; an irrepressible repugnance to any settled in-door 
industry. To use the words of one of the class — " These 
jorm^or^ are as sharp as terriers, and learns every 
dodge of business in less than half no time. There's one 
I knows about three feet high, that's up to business as 
clever as a man of thirty. Though he's only twelve 
years old, he'll chaff down a peeler so uncommon severe, 
that the only way to stop him is to take him in. charge.""*^ 
In every attempt to deal with this class of children, it is 
obvious, to be successful, we must regard them as diminu- 
tive men. The following graphic, but melancholy, descrip- 
tion by the same writer wiQ place this matter beyond all 
doubt. In reference to a girl but eight years old, he Auttiegirii 
itates — '^ I did not know how to talk with her. At first 
I treated her as a child, speaking on childish subjects; I 
asked her about her toys and her games, but the look of 
amazement that met me soon put an end to any attempt 

* ^ XipndQix Labour and London Poor." 
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at fim on my part. ' The Parks ?' she replied ii 
wonder, ' where are they ? Would they let such as ml 
go there just to look ? ^ All her knowledge seemed to bcgia 
and end with watercresses and what they fetched : sh 
would often sigh. When some hot dinner was offered tt 
her, she would not touch it, because, if she ate too muchj 
' it made her sick,* she said, ^ and she wasnH used ti 
meat only on a Sunday.* Talking of Farringdon Markel 
she said, ' We children never play down there, *cos we*it 
thinking of our living. No people never pities me ii 
the streets excepting one gentleman, and he says, sayi 
he, " What do you do out so soon in the morning ?'* hxA 
he gave me nothink, he only walked away.* Another said 
' I ain*t a child, and I shan*t be a woman till I*m twenty 
but I*m past eight, I am. I don*t know nothing abou 
what I earns during the year, I only know how man] 
pennies goes to a shilling, and two ha'pence goes to i 
penny, four fardens goes to a penny ; I knows, too, hoi 
many fardens goes to tuppence — eight : that's as much a 
I wants to know for the markets.* ** 
^uvenSo § ^* -^<^*^®r preliminary question of great interest i 

icpravity. ' Is juvciiile ciimc on the increase or the decrease ? 
Here we can give simply our impressions on the subjeci 
for conflicting are the opinions advanced and defended b 
writers ranged on each side of the question ; and yet it i 
a question that will seriously affect the great majority < 
those whom we would enlist in a holy crusade against tl 
fearful evils that beset the path of .the children of ox 
country. If juvenile depravity continues to increase, noi 
withstanding existing institutions designed to root it ot 
of the soil, then there are some who will be discourage 
from further attempts. Few wiQ be persuaded to regai 
that increase as the result, either of extraordinary circun 
stances, or of the woftd inadequacy of the means hitherl 
employed. Very few, we fear, will be of the order i 
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mind^ or be possessed of that strength of principle which 
nill rouse them to more strenuous efforts to grapple with 
the monster evil. But if it be shown that it is gradually 
yidding to the ameliorating influence of Christian men 
who have already entered the field, then, while a few may, 
with guilty indolence, withhold the help still urgently 
demanded, we have faith enough in the patriotism and 
Christianity of our countrymen to think that the en- 
ooiuragement thus afforded will dissipate the fears of some 
and redouble the enei^ of all. But neither the dread of 
incurring the former evils, nor the hope of realizing the 
latter favourable results, must lead us to hide from our- 
sdves the real state of things. 

On consulting the opinions of various writers on the Conflicting 
subject, we shall find that contending theories might ][)g°P""®"* 
somewhat reconciled with one another. Too great stress 
has been laid by a writer of a highly accomplished mind 
and a heart luider the influence of Christian principles,* 
on the statistics of juvenile crime. Others have over- 
looked the essential difference between juvenile depravity 
and juvenile crime. The increase of the former, if ad- 
mitted, would awaken the deepest feelings of sorrow and 
alarm, unless it can be shown, first, that the term is im- 
&irly and harshly used : secondly, that the cause of that 
increase is of easy explanation; and thirdly, that it is 
owing to culpable neglect on the part of society at large. 
On the other hand, the increase of juvenile crime may be 
viewed, when the real circumstances of the case are under- 
stood, with little necessary alarm. 

In an elaborate work on juvenile crime, aboimding vaiuc of 
with statistics, accompanied with powerful reasoning, we ' 
imd the following sensible remarks on the subject, viewed 
limply as a question of statistics : — '' Respect for life and 

* The Bev. H. Worsely, M. A. See his work on ^ Juvenile Depravity ; 
^ Ptixe Essay." 
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Criminal 
calendar 



property is so essential to the well-being and almost t 
existence of a comnmnity, that the degree in which t 
criminal calendar of any country measures that respect, 
regarded as a principal and important criterion by whi 
to estimate its civilization and morality. It may adra 
however, of grave doubt, whether the criterion by itself 
of much value. To judge of a nation^s morality by 
criminal calendar alone, is to judge of it by the sm 
auduationai fraction of what is bad, and to throw out of the scale 1 
"®" y- great mass of what is good. It is only another form 
the old fallacy of judging a whole by a small part.^' I 
social and industrial condition of the community has be 
within the last half century completely revolutioniz< 
Mr. Worsley has entered lai^ely on this important subje 
That change, it must be observed, is precisely of tl 
'^ kind which has rendered more active all the temptatic 
and facilities to crime.'' Had it not been for some 
tarding influence, crime must have been accelerated at 
appalling rate. But that we have reason to persevere v 
be evident from glancing at the following tables :* — 



Crime 
retarded. 



Progrettof 
education 



Years. 


Scholars. 


Population. 


Proportion of T>aily 
Scholars to Popula- 
tion. 


1803 
1818 
1833 
1846 


524,241 

674,883 

1,276,847 

2,000,000 


9,128,597 
11,398,167 
14,417,110 
37,026,024 


One in 17^ 

,, m 



By comparing the above table with the one that foUo 
it will be manifest, that as education has increased, so 
progress of crime has been retarded : — 



ronpared 


Criminals in 100,000. 


with that 




of crime. 






1801 54 




1821 115 




1831 146 




1845 156 



Increase in the ratio of crime relatively to 
population from 1801 to 1845. 



1801 to 1821 112 per cent, 

1821 „ 1831 26-9 

1831 „ 1845 6-9 



»» 



j» 



»» 



* Drawn up by Mr. Thomas Flint. 
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" The whole structure of society has tended to multiply Aj^vouraUe 
ibe seductioiis which assail the middle and upper classes^ 
and the good things which tempt the honesty of the more 
dependent operative classes. The resort of the vicious 
classes to the secluded lanes and courts of the large towns 
has multiplied the corrupting influences^ always rife in the 
midst of wealth and luxury^ whilst the isolation of the 
operative classes in great masses from the other ranks of 
society has tended to weaken those good moral influences, 
which, descending froia the upper strata of society, pene- 
trate all below ;'' yet crime has not progressed at the rate 
fliat might have been anticipated without the counteracting 
influence of education. 

With special reference to juvenile crime, the following 
tables will be regarded with interest : — 



Counties. 


1843. 
Juvenile 
Crime. ' 


1846. 
Crirae, pro* 
portionate 
ratio tol843 


1846. 
Actual 
Crime. 


1846. 
Decrease. 


Cheshire 

Lancashire .... 

Staffordshire .. 

Warwickshire . . 

1 Yorkshire .... 


288 
1200 
354 
334 
594 


308 
1310 
384 
359 
634 


229 
864 
265 
318 
459 


26 
34 
31 
12 

28 



Interettiog 
ttatistiet. 



" The demonstration,*' says the compiler, '^ is again 
complete that juvenile crime has not increased since 1842, Encomage. 
but, on the contrary, has decreased, the decrease being 
greatest in the manufacturing counties. As it is clear 
that if in these the decrease is greater than on the average 
of all England, the remaining coimties must fall below the 
average decrease of all England. 

From the next table, which is of peculiar interest, we 
may infer the disastrous extent to which juvenile crime 
would have proceeded but for some salutary influence 
exerted simultaneously with the development of a system 
&voiirabIe to the increase of juvenile crime. 



Juvenile and 
adult crime. 



Farourable 
contrast. 



A. caution. 



A possible 
mistake. 
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JnvENiLE Crime during the Tears 1836 and 1845. 




Counties. 


Total Offences. (Ratio to Popu]atn< 


Ratio to all Cririt 


1836 


1846 


1836 


1845 


1836 


IStfl 


6 Manufacturing counties . . 
22 Agricultural „ 
3 Mining „ 
5 Other „ 
Gloucester and Worcester 
Middlesex ............ 


2214 

2680 
151 
266 
420 

1250 
378 

7359 


2191 

2448 
188 
260 
525 

1549 
319 

7480 


One in 


One in 


35-5 
330 
28-0 
32-0 
35-0 
37-3 
38-5 
34'4 




1981 
1992 
4809 
3603 
1504 
1174 
1414 
1908 


2356 
2367 
4570 
4040 
1322 
1083 
1972 
2121 


80-1^ 

28-0 

24-0' 

27-i 

34-6 

35-0' 


Surrev «.•••• 


88-7 


All England 


30*4 









€C 



In commenting on the above, Mr. Plint observes:—'] 

The decrease in the one class, simultaneously with 
increase in the other, indicates the specific action of soi 
moral influence on the juvenile population, and, whatei 
that influence may be, the fact that after all the dete- 
riorating and demoralizing process of suffering betwidf] 
1839 and 1843, juvenile crime in 1845 was less by 13 pc^j 
cent, than in 1836, implies that the influence is one 
great power, and is as permanent as it is powerful/' 

This aspect is favourable, but favourable only to that 
extent which renders the duty to persevere of greater 
obligation. But it is of great importance to remember 
that, though statistical tables subserve some general pur- 
poses, they must not form the basis of our actions. The ' 
facility with which contending theorists contrive to alter 
the appearance of crime should lead us to act in some 
measure in independence of them. Could it be proved 
that there is but one hapless child exposed to danger, our 
duty would be to shield it. Could it be stated that there 
is but one vicious youth prowling our streets, we should 
run to rescue him fix)m his degradation. 

Our criminal returns, moreover, may eaafly mislead m' 
in such calculations as the above. Generally the retumf. 
made are in reference to the number of committals^ 
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not of the number of oflTenders. Thus the increase of 
adroitness in a few^ and that few gradually diminishing in 
number^ may be taken by the incautious as the indica- 
tion of a fearfully vitiating process among the juvenile 
population. The recommitment of some to the in- 
credible number of a hundred times, does not show the 
increase of juvenile depravity, but exhibits the folly and 
the cruelty of the system on which juvenile oflTences are 
treated by the law. The eflfect, again, of the power of 
summary conviction vested in the hands of men, scarcely 
two of whom would coincide in a view of different cases, 
is of a very unequal chracter.* A change in the pro- 
cedure of our law courts will create a remarkable revo- 
lution in the superficial appearance of crime. The fol- 
bwing will illustrate this point. 

In the year 1837 there were 67 youths committed to 
the Westminster House of Correction and the Coldbath 
Fields Prison. At the next decennial period, 1846-1847, 
the number tried by jury rose to 277, and that of the 
sommarily convicted to 621. In the subsequent year, 
then the ragged schools had come into active operation, 
thile the number tried by jury was only 131, that of the 
summarily convicted was no less than 1,129. Taking 
the totals into consideration, the increase will be thus 
exhibited : — 

Boys committed in 1836-7 were in number 67 

„ 1846-7 „ „ „ 898 
„ 1848 „ „ „ 1,260 

* In the ** Tactics for the Times" Mr. J. E. Symons mentions the case 
of two lads, the one of respectable connections, the other ^ a poor half- 
starved and half-clothed lad," younger than the other, whose age was 16. 
The ^ reipectdble " was tried for obtaining goods under false pretences, the 
ntgged child for stealing three pocket-handkerchiefs. While the former 
was imprisoned for three weeks without labour, the latter was transported 
for ten years. '* The first was a case for severity, the second for compas- 
sion; the treatment they received precisely the reverse :" because, ** of two 
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Erroneous 
inference. 



Gilded nns. 



Some were not dow to attribute^ in their alarm^ others 
in their ill-founded prejudices^ this rapid increase of 
crime, as it appeared to be, to the operation of the ragged 
schools. An explanation was urgently demanded. That^ 
explanation came from varions and respectable quarters. 
It appeared that in 1837 the rage for summary convictioitf 
was at its height. Several police magistrates recom- 
mended the plan in their evidence before a parliamentary 
committee sitting in that year. But in time " the old 
constitutional tribunal was resorted to, and the conse' 
quence was, that in the last year before the Larceny Aet 
was passed (1846-47), though the number of committab 
had decreased by 200 on the committals of 1837, the 
trials by jury had quadrupled the number of trials that 
year. The Larceny Act has brought summary convKV 
tions again into action in another form, and the conse- 
quence has been that the committals of the first year oC 
its operation (1847-48), exceeded the committals of 1837 
by 162.^^* 

But there is another view of the matter. It is possible 
that while wealth adds lustre to vice in the upper gradeis 
of society, poverty may deepen the shade of guilt in the 
lower. It is found that that is overlooked or even Kj^ 
plauded in the wealthier classes, which is viewed witk 
affected alarm and indignation should it be discovered in. 
the habits of the dependent orders of society. The poor 
man knows that ^^ his master, with less temptation, drinks 
as much, and without the same cause for it; but he can 
afford it, and no one complains. A poor man, unin- 
structed, and consequently gross in his views and feelings, 



2 
e 

1= 



offences, that of fraud is one bespeaking far more moral turpitude than 
that of simple theft : to the dishonesty of the thief must be added the 
knavery of the liar. It is per te a moral oSenae of much deeper tur- 
pitude." 
* The charge to the grand jury, 1849. 
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in the heat of passion, transgresses, but marries the woman 
who has been the partner of his wrong doing; a lai^ 
&mily ensues, and he is without work ; and when he asks 
for relief he is sent to the workhouse, where he is separated 
from his wonted compamons, and drags on his hours 
wearily and discontentedly. Does he not recollect that 
the " gentlemen^' at the board of guardians have, perhaps, 
many of them so transgressed, and have not married the 
woman thus injured ? that they have merely paid for, not 
repented of their sins? But if those who thus brood over 
the wrongs they have received from society be dangerous, 
is it not also dangerous to have a class above them who 
show by their example that respectability — the " imspi- 
ritual god '^ of the English — does not depend on purity 
and benevolence of heart and manners, but on a sufficient 
portion of wealth to supply selfish indulgences without 
trenching on the general appearance to the eyes of the 
world/'* 

In the same spirit, our " class legislation^' is made to poor cbiioren 
bear with harshness and severity upon our juvemle popu- !^^. 
lation, if made up of the children of the poor. Many a 
child that is seen to figure in our criminal calendar has 
been " subjected to a number of petty restrictions and pu- 
nishment for trifling oflTences, which would never be com- 
mitted by adults. Flying kites and playing at marbles in 
forbidden places, taking a toy from a basket temptingly 
exposed, or a penny tart from an open window, wonld not 
be likely ofiences to bring a man before the magistrates, 
but for such the yoimg child is to be familiarized with the 
paraphernalia of "justice.'' " I have sometimes cases 
tried before me," says Serjeant Adams, "for stealing 
penny tarts, oranges, two or three apples, and articles of 
that kind. In one case, about two months ago (March 

* " Philosophy of Ragged Schools." 
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1847), a child nine years of age, who was totally unknown 
to the police, was tried before me for taking a little toy 
hammer, value Irf., from a basketful which was placed at a 
shop door/'* 
sm inexcuB- In dismissing, however, the subject of statistics as con- 
nected with popular views of juvenile crime, we need 
scarcely express the opinion that the existence of vice in 
the upper ranks cannot lessen our abhorrence of the same 
vice in men who occupy a lower position. With equal 
anxiety should we avoid the fatal error of regarding the 
petty offences committed by children as too insignificant 
for our attention. Cruel may be their being summoned 
before a magistrate, but equally unkind would it be to take 
no steps to save the child from early accustoming itself to 
a course of conduct which would end in vice of any charac- 
ter. But avoiding the fallacies that have betrayed some^ 
by not distinguishing the difference between juvenile de- 
pravity and juvenile crime — ^between the return of com- 
mitments and the number of the criminal classes — ^we shall 
still find enough to awaken the deepest commiseration oa 
behalf of the children of the masses of our country, whi^ 
ther initiated or iminitiated in vice. 

wuS ^^'^ § ^' -^^^ ^® ^^^^ ^^* y^* entirely escaped from thoae 
false views of existing evils which may obstruct our fiituie 
course. A needless dispute, conducted with a spirit, some- 
times repulsive, seldom beneficial, has arisen between the 
rural and suburban authors of the day. Feelings of a 
political nature have been allowed too prominent a place in 
the discussion. Whoever would wish to create a whole- 

PiejudicM. some state of opinion, with a view to engage the pubUe 
mind on behalf of the young, must endeavour to stand 
aloof from all contracted and party views. Yet it is of 
importance to ascertain the truth : not to decry the manu- 

• " Keformatory Schools." 
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bcturing system, should the greater evil be found to exist 
in its vicinage ; not to condemn rural occupations, should 
an equal or greater amount of evil be proved to result 
firom them ; but to point out the source of the danger to 
the child in either, according to the view taken of them 
respectively. In laying before the reader the opinions ad- 
vanced on both sides, the fact will declare itself, that there 
is sufficient in the occupations of both town and country to 
exert an unfavourable influence on the morality of juvenile 
operatives and labourers without salutary supervision on 
the part of their employers. 

If we take a glance at statistics we shall find ^^ that in Mannfartur 
regard to juvenile crime. North Lancashire is very greatly '"'^ 
surpassed by twenty-two counties, most of which are agri- 
cultural, and that in female criminality it is surpassed by 
nineteen counties, almost all of which also are agricul- 
tural.^^ But if, judging from particular localities, a de- 
cision against the town or the factory is urged, the follow- 
ing is the kind of argument raised to nullify the charge. 
There is less and less efiective machinery employed for 
detecting crime and bringing it imder magisterial notice. 
There exists a strong feeling of reluctance to prosecute an paucity of 
offender, from a dread of incurring the odium into which SpLiIeS! 
such a step often plunges the prosecutor where every one is 
known, as in a village ; or there exists the analogous re- 
pugnance to disgrace the transgressor, who may be either 
personally known to the injured party, or be a relative of 
fftmilmr acquaintances. The absence of temptation to 
petty offences is another strong and obvious argument. If 
boys steal fruit because of the facility afforded to pecula- 
tion, such chances to criminate oneself are afforded to the 
country lad during but a few weeks in the year ; but to 
boys in our great cities they are not only tenfold in 
amount^ but are afforded during every day in the year, 
owing to the great number and variety of trifling articles 
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Koralpnr- 
8iutt;mfla- 
enceon 
chaxacter. 



Urban and 
rural crime 
compared. 



exposed for sale. In the philosophy of crime it is well 
known that the hope of conceahnent after sinning is one of 
the most powerful inducements to yield to temptation. 
The village thief is a marked character : suspicion deprives 
him not only of numerous opportunities of theft, but in- 
disposes him to indulge his vicious propensities, except 
when extraordinary circumstances inspire the hope of es- 
caping detection. In the city the thief is one of a gang, 
marked by the police ; he passes under false colours before 
the strangers of his own locality. Careless of the dis- 
esteem of the better disposed, which would render life 
intolerable, if possible, in a village, he falls back upon the 
companionship of criminals. Such a combination of cir- 
cumstances, it is urged, is the cause of the preponderance 
of crime in the town. 

The very character of factory employment is regarded 
by some as an inducing cause of immorality. It is true 
that agriculture may be studied as a science : but it is 
asked, does the ploughboy share in its ameliorating in- 
fluence? Nature aflfects the poetic, and its study exercises 
a refining influence upon the admirer of open fields and a 
smokeless sky. But is the English shepherd a poet? 
^^ The annual drama awakens the poet and the moralist, 
but it can little raise the soul of the hind. He toils on, 
and in his round of humble errands there is little call for 
mental efibrt. His implements are scanty and are not 
imaginative. The manufacturing labourer is always in 
sight of suggestions to thought and research. His motive 
power is a fairy charm and a giant force, combining the 
grace of the altar incense with the heaving of the volcanoes 
fiiry.^^* 

If we take the amount of crime as shown in Mr. Flet- 
cher's reports into consideration, our estimate of the mu- 



* Dr. Hamilton on Popular Education. 
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nicipal will not be low as compared with that of the 
rural population. ^' It is not manufacturing Manchester^ 
but multitudinous Manchester, which gives birth to what- 
ever criminality may be imputed to it. It is the large 
town to which both idle and profligate and practised 
villains resort, as a likely field for the indulgence of sen- 
suality, or the prosecution of schemes of plunder.^'* To 
the same eflfect is the result of Mr. Fletcher^s investigations 
as shown in his shaded maps. ''The migration of the dis- 
honest into the more wealthy, populous, and instructed 
localities, proves the influence of the denser populations 
rather to assemble the demoralized than to breed an excess 
of demoralization.^^t But the nature of the crimes will be 
found to weigh in favour of the country. As to the em- 
ployment of men, women, and children in the same mill, 
the objection is in some degree met by reference to field 
labour, which, according to unobjectionable witnesses, is 
productive, in most instances, of serious immorality. Bas- 
tardy, as of greater prevalence in rural than other districts, 
is the result of serious demoralization among villagers. 
" Field work is a very bad thing for girls — ^forty-nine out 
of the fifty are seduced by it.'^J Were the artizan of tem- 
perate habits, and his wife properly trained to ideas of 
domestic economy, there can be no doubt but that children 
of the manufacturing districts might be £Etvoured with the 
advantages of an education as much superior to that with- 
in the power of the rustic to bestow, as the wages, houses, 
food, and clothing of the former are superior to those of 
the latter. Placing together the statements and counter opiKMing 
statements on the much vexed question before us, we shall nenndiMi 
arrive at the conclusion that neglect in general, and indif- 

* Bev. J. Clay, Chaplain to Preston House of Correction. 

f Education, National, Voluntary, and Free. 

\ Beports of Special Poor Law Commissioners, &c. 
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ference to the moral welfare of the dependent classes^ are 
the root of the evil in town and coimtry. If, therefore, 
NfRiect the that evil preponderate in the manufacturing district, evi- 
crimc in dcucc is produccd in proof of more wide-spread neglect on . 
country. the part of the manufacturer, and vice versa. If the rural I 
population of any given locality be found possessed of a 
high tone of moral feeling, it will be invariably found that 
that healthful state is not the result of the inherent purity 
of rural pursuits, but commendable interest shown in the 
industrial classes by the country squire, or the clergyman 
of the parish. And that the same beneficial influence may | 
be exerted over a factory population, may be illustrated by 
the following extract from the report of the Preston Gaol 
aericai for 1849, by the worthy chaplain, the Rev. J. Clay: — 
"We can now understand the reason of the small ratio of 
crime to population in Preston. No committal for any 
offence, no summons to the Town Hall of Messrs. Hor- 
rocks and MiUer^s hands, numbering about 2,000; or of 
Messrs. Catterals^, numbering about 800, has taken place 
for two years : how strongly do these facts negative the 
assumption which imputes crime to the manufacturing 
system. The cotton factory permits fewer opportunities 
for the growth and practice of dishonesty, and in the hands 
of good and wise masters, not only provides regular and j 
remunerative labour, but also promotes the mental and * 
spiritual cultivation of the labourers with a regularity and | 
success unattainable where employment is less systematic, 
and workmen more scattered.^^ In further confirmation of 
this view we extract the following from Mr. Wilson's re- 
port of the Belmont Factory Schools, of which we shall 
have to give a more extended notice hereafter. Referring 
to the eagerness manifested by boys to attend the schools 
connected with the candle works, Mr. Wilson remarks :— 
" The fact of his having at his disposal so great a prize for 
good conduct, as the sending a boy down to work, gives to 
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the master much greater power over them than that pos- 
sessed in an ordinary school. A friend, when looking into 
this one day, remarked that, with such power in our hands, 
we might, if we pleased, get up the finest school in Eng- 
land; that if we chose to start a school for 1,000 boys we 
could always keep it full. I think it is possible that if we 
get all things to work well in the factory, we may hereafter 
get up an entirely self-supporting school outside, from 
which to promote the oldest and the best boys into the 
&ctory free-school, and from thence, as opportunity offers, 
into the work, so that the batch of boys annually taken into 
the factory should be the cream, so to speak, of a very 
much larger collection.^' 

Were there no such pleasing instances of the effect of 
a benign Christianizing influence over circumstances so 
loudly decried, as the cause of all the juvenile depravity 
of the age, one or other of the following disastrous con- 
sequences to the great object before us would have to be 
oidured. Mistaking the symptoms of the disease for the 
eril itself, our efforts would be misdirected altogether ; or, 
on the other hand, regarding the introduction of machinery 
as the prime cause of the increased corruption of our youth, 
we should at once and for ever renoimce all hope of staying 
the progress of juvenile depravity, imder the well founded 
suspicion, that no human power is able to cope with the 
rapidly increasing cause of that evil — ^the manufactures of 
the land. 

We trust that the review of this unfriendly controversy sranmary. 
will materially assist the cause we are advocating — ^the 
pious care of the young — ^by showing that both in town 
and country there exists a serious amoimt of crime, and 
that that crime is the result of no necessarily deteriorating 
influence inherent in either the manufacturing or agri- 
cultural pursuits of our country, but in the grievous neg- 
lect of the employed by the employers. " Assaults m«d& 
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upon the character of the manufacturing districts have 
awakened a reprisal of argument^ and perhaps of invectiye^ 
very prejudicial to cool discussion/^ We are, we sincerely 
trust, animated with no party motive. We have one ' 
grand aim — ^the salvation of the young. We would enlist 
statesmen of every political creed. We would invoke the 
zeal of every sect of religionists to hasten to the rescue of 
the child. 
Condiwion. M.B,j He who suflFcrs us not to approacl^ Him without 
the use of an expression calculated to awaken the tenderest 
feelings of filial regard towards Himself, and an universal 
sympathy of our common brotherhood to all of human 
kind — " Our Father^^ — ^grant '' that His work may appear 
unto His servants, and His glory imto their children, and 
let the beauty of the Lord our Gk)d be upon us, and estab- 
lish Thou the work of our hands upon us ; yea, the work 
of our hands establish Thou it.'^ 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE SOUBCES OF JUVENILE DEPBAVITT CONSIDERED. 

^ The nurse needs to learn 

That it is dangerous sporting with the world, 
With things so sacred as a nation's trust, 
The nurture of her youth, her dearest pledge." 

CowpER, Time Piece. 

§ 1. In the preyious chapter our attention was directed to correct 
" the inquiry into the present state of juvenile depravity/^ ^iortuice of. 
as essential to all cahn and sanguine efforts on behalf of 
children. A knowledge of the sources of that depravity is 
of primary importance to those who engage in the work of 
prevention and reformation. It is possible to mistake the 
symptom for the disease. An error at the outset^ will 
vitiate our purpose^ and render abortive every philanthropic 
midertaking. It wiU be difficult, indeed, to decide, whether 
more evil results from our neglect, or from our unwise in- 
terference in the matter. It will, we trust, be apparent, 
that there exists as great a necessity for retracing our 
steps in some respects, as for proposing and prosecuting 
more enlightened and liberal measures. 

Happily for our country, there is no lack of information infonaation. 
on the subject of our investigation. If the knowledge of 
an evil be a part of the curative process, we have no barren 
field to explore as pioneers. If some experience is neces- 
sary to practical measures and certain results^ we have the 
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consolation of knowing that both failure and success^ aie 
the valuable stores we inherit from noble-minded and self- 
denying predecessors. The former reminds us of the ne- 
cessity of reconsideration and reconstruction. The latter 
urges us on to more comprehensive and diversified plans. 
Experience warns and suggests. The axe may now be laid 
to the root. 

The great enormity and extent of juvenile depravity are 
apparently the result of an unhealthy state of feeling. 
Two classes of individuals participate in creating and per- 
petuating that evil. An unhealthy state of feeling in the 
parent and in society at large^ is the primary cause of the 
present extent and character of immorality in the rising 
generation. The natural depravity of human nature is not . 
ignored in this view. That " foolishness is bound in the 
heart of a child/^ is a fax^t accredited by the highest of 
authorities. But if " the rod of correction shall drive it 
far from him,"* the continuance and development of that 
^' foolishness" is chargeable not on the original taint, but 
the unnatural neglect of the principle, " Train up a child 
in the way he should go."t 

The neglect of children by their parents is not invari- 
ably to be censured, but oftener to be pitied. Can as 
much be said in favour of society? We fear not. The 
dereliction of parental duty will be found associated with 
(1) ignorance; (2) helplessness; (3) too early exposure of 
children to the hardships and temptations of life; (4) 
cruelty ; (5) depravity. So far as the corruption of the 
large portion of the children of the nation depends upon 
society, it may be traced to (1) selfish indifference to the 
condition of the dependent classes; and (2) injudicious 
and harsh interference. 

Much has been said on the philosophy of crime. A 
tendency to mystify matters has thrown an air of hopeless- 

• Prov. xxii. 15. + Prov. xxii 6. 
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38S over the appearance of evil. The existence of some 
i^tality^ the influence of some presiding genius of evil, or 
1 fact anything, is the cause of juvenile depravity, pro- 
ided you can make it intangible, invisible, or alto- 
ether iindefinable to the practical mind. AflFecting to 
ave no privileges beyond those common to man, we 
rould leave such abstruse subjects, as the origin of evil, 
o perplex the metaphysically disposed. But we assume 
hat, whatever be the source and nature of the evil prin- 
iple, the cause of its growth into juvenile deUnquency is 
o be sought in the conduct of parents and society. The 
bllowing facts in elucidation of this doctrine are offered 
bo the consideration of the reader, in the earnest hope that 
they may disarm pfejudice and prepare for the adoption 
Df the plans that are to be detailed in the subsequent 
portions of this work. To enter vigorously upon reme- 
dial measures for the prevention and repression of crime, 
we must be fiilly persuaded, that the present race of evil- 
doers is in a great measure the result of past neglect, and 
that whether the character of our future adult population 
is to be moral or immoral will depend, under the blessing 
of God, upon the nature and extent of the attention paid to 
the spiritual condition of the children of this generation. 

Among the best informed classes it is not an imcommon Parental 
sight to meet with parents utterly destitute of all sense of *"**'^**'' ^' 
parental responsibiUties. This is seen in the absence of 
due restraint; the granting of Ucense to an extent ruinous 
to childhood, when least wayward; the absence of reproof ; 
the want of inculcating and enforcing soimd moral and 
religious principles. In the middle and upper classes such 
cases are comparatively rare, and the evU is in some mea- 
sure coimteracted by circumstances not enjoyed by the 
children of the poor. The boarding school, we have no 
doubt, suppHes in some measure that discipline which 
should be practised at home. But the children of the 
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great masses of the nation snflFer from the want of proper 
feeling and information on the part of their parent on 
the necessity of restraint without the means that would 
mitigate the evil. The habits and gross amusements 
of the people are indicative of ignorance as to what would 
enhance their own happiness and comfort. How can 
they care for the yet distant wants of the child ? The 
present mental condition is^ alas ! in the majority of cases, 
but a little removed from that of the beasts of burden. It 
i^lrare'and ^ ^^ growiug couvictiou of thosc who most sincerely long 
the lower for the clcvatiou of the lowest classes, that though the tcnl 
to which multitudes are subjected is excessively severe, yet 
it is very questionable whether relief in the amount of 
physical exertion would be conducive 1j) greater enjoyment 
without a simultaneous revolution in their mental and 
moral condition. " Unable, for the most part, to read 
books of instruction or amusement, with imderstanding or 
profit, ignorant of all the sciences even in their very rudi- 
ments, uninstructed in any art that has relation to their 
higher faculties, with the imagination and the fancy and all 
the other ministers of taste unawakened from their sleep, 
unacquainted even with most of the little arts having a 
relation to their own domestic state, nay, unskilled in the 
very games which might innocently fill up a vacant hour, 
what could they do with more leisure ? Alas ! I fiear we 
have an answer in what we all see around us, in the pro- 
ceedings which too generally characterize the haunts most 
frequented by them during the intervals of their weekly 
labour by day, in their evenings, and even in their Simday 
and other holidays.'' * 
Cue of Can this description be gainsaid? If not, what must be 

Mden °and the uaturc of the training given to children by persons who 
are not fit to enjoy a leisure hour ? Plutarch states of the 

* J. Forbes, M.D., Lecture on Happiness. 
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Lacedaemonians^ what may make ns blush for our Chris- 
tianized country. " K they had no particular orders, they 
employed themselves in inspecting the boys and teaching 
them something useM, or in learning of those that were 
older than themselves.'^ But if the English labourer or 
artizan knows of no other use of vacant time than for gross 
indulgences or idleness, how can he be expected to imder- 
stand or care for the mental culture or moral training of 
his children? The eflfect of utter neglect by those who are 
the natural instructors of youth must be of an aggravated 
character, and must be regarded as at the root of a variety 
of evils, which, though they may be developed and matured 
by other influences, originate here, in the lamentable igno- 
rance of the parents. The Rev. F. Bishop, long employed 
in Liverpool in visitmg the haunts of misery, states that he 
found in four unselected courts in one street, 126 children, 
:aad that out of this number only 22 attended a school, 
though all were of an age capable of instruction. 

This neglect of available advantages is not the only 
result of ignorance. Positive evil ensues from the habits 
formed by children while thus ranging about our filthy 
courts and alleys. It cannot, therefore, be a debateable 
point that ignorance on the part of the parents, the effects 
of which are never counteracted by means such as the chil- 
dren of the higher classes enjoy, is a principal cause of the 
evil of juvenile depravity. 

§ 2. Helplessness and destitution. Under this aspect Poverty a 
of the condition of the people of England wiU be found ™^ 
a variety of deteriorating processes. The poverty of the 
parent is a necessarily inducing cause of serious evils. 
The trials to which the poor are exposed affect not only 
their physical health and comfort: moral evils of a 
serious nature accompany the hardships of life. The 
poor parent is too often a harsh and bad parent. The 
poor child by a natural process becomes a vicious boy 
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and a juvenile delinquent. " Poverty is not only a 
serious ill in itself — ^it is the aggravation of every other, 
and of its own nature it must be very widely difFiised. 
We cannot hope that it will altogether cease. We can 
scarcely hope that, with all possible correction and re- 
lief, it will cease to press upon multitudes with extreme 
severity. We, as Christians, need not lay our account 
for any other state of society. Our Bible is full of refer- 
ences to it as to a permanent condition of things. It makes 
plain our duty towards it. If it prophetically denote its 
subversion, it encourages the hope, it strengthens the 
assurance, as the result only of religious influence. We 
must study their case. We must sound their misery. 
We must render ourselves conversant with their affairs, 
their prejudices, their physical sufferings, their spiritual 
privations/'* Penury by itself is productive of many 
evils. But in crowded cities it assumes a character both 
repulsive and heart-rending. Its present effects on juve- i 
nile poor should awaken compassion. Its influence on ; 
their moral character is productive of lawless and vagrant | 
)urback habits. The streets are crowded with roaming ragged 
children, while the school is scantily attended, or alto- 
gether deserted. " I speak with deliberation, when I ' 
say that I know of no spectacle so degrading as the back 
streets and suburbs of English towns with their crowds of 
half-clad, filthy, and degraded children playing in the 
dirty kennels.^'t Foreigners have recorded the fact, and 
published our national disgrace. The danger of unpitied 
and unmitigated poverty in the masses of the people is 
obvious. If the foreigner adopts such views of that con- 
dition as the following extract contains, we cannot feel 
surprise if the suffering poor, who feel what others observe, 
should cherish the views of the chartist and the socialist. 

* Dr. Hamilton on Popular Education. 
f , Joseph Kay. 
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" The condition of the lower classes at the present mo- a foreign 

.... rebuke. 

ment is a inoumfdl comment on English institutions and 
dvilization. The multitude are depressed in that coimtiy 
to a degree of ignorance, want, and misery, which must 
touch every heart not made of stone. In the civilized 
world there are few sadder spectacles than the present 
contrast in Great Britain of unbounded wealth and luxury 
with the starvation of thousands — crowded into cellars and 
dens — ^without ventilation or light, compared with which 
ike wigwam of the Indian is a palace. It is a striking 
&ct that the charities of England, though almost in- 
credible, make little impression on this mass of misery. 
Thus teaching the rich and titled to be just before they are 
generous, and not to look to private munificence as a 
remedy for selfish institutions.^^* 

The most repulsive aspect of poverty is the condition Hoveu. 
of the homes of the poor. The effects of an injurious 
character from this one source upon poor children cannot 
be too deeply pondered. Some have lightly spoken of the 
connection of sanitary with moral reform. " Neither," Moral and 
says Flint, " does the crimiaal class originate in the want reform^ 
of proper sanitary regulations or the crowded or pro- 
miscuous condition of the bye-lanes and courts of the 
great towns. The action of these conditions on the 
morals of the unhappy class who are subjected to them 
is unquestionably most deteriorating, but the conditions 
themselves are concomitants, not causes of the moral 
debasement of that class." But we are iQclined to think 
that, in the language of the North American Review 
(April 1852), " Virtue and vice are as dependent upon 
physical conditions as health and disease. There is a 
fixed relation between comfort and morality, and there 
is a terrible positive connection between physical and 

* Channing. 
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Promiscaoiu 
sleeping. 



spiritual degradation/' That there is feaxfol truth in* 
this view will be seen in the following facts :-r-^^ In ;&0lti 
wretched dwellings/' remarks Joseph Kay^ ^^ all ages and 
all sexes^ fathers and daughters^ mothers and sons^ grown- 
up brothers and sisters^ stranger adult males and female!) 
and swarms of children^ the sick^ the dying and the dead, 
are huddled together with a proximity and mutual pressure 
which brutes would resist ; where it is physically impossibte 
to preserve the ordinary decencies of life, where all Benm 
of propriety and self-respect must be lost, to be replaced 
only by a recklessness of demeanour, which necessarily 
results from vitiated minds/' Speaking of the number 
and character of the low lodging-houses in London, 
Captain Hay, chief superintendent of the metropolitan 
police, observes, " that the labours of parties well inclined 
to promote the well-being of society will be of little avail 

while there are such causes in operation whilirt 

large masses of the population grow up so immersed in 
ignorance and vice as to look on them with complacencrf, 
and to live iu them without disgust." 

In illustration of the above remarks we have compiled 
the following table* of low lodgrog-houses in Manchester, 
showing at a glance the wretched character of some of the 
abodes of the poor — ^the maimer iu which they herd toge- 
ther, and the process of moral deterioration that must 
result from promiscuous sleeping : — 



Year. 


T(0W lodg- 
ing houses. 


Inhabited 
cellars. 


No. of 
nightly 
lodgers. 


No. of houses 
where the 
sexes sleep 
indiscrimi- 
nately. 


No. of houses where there 
sleep. 


From 2 
to 4. 


From 4 
to 10. 


FromlO 

toie. 


1850 
1851 
1852 


313 
345 
354 


45 
51 
50 


3,544 
4,500 
3,941 


210 
260 
231 


100 
128 
116 


228 
232 
256 


30 
36 
32 



* Taken from Capt. Willis's Police Beports. 
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The following will be found in Mayheu/s London Labour 
mid London Poor, Some of the statements are given in 
the writer's own words: — ^The children employed by the 
London costermonger have lodgings found for them but 
nrely. The majority of these precocious lads sleep in the 
tame room with their master and mistress. Deserted or 
fugitive children — ^whose number in London is frightful — 
orphans^ the children of vagrants and thieves^ resort to low 
lodging-houses^ whose conventional names are said to be 
too disgusting for the eye or the ear. Here may be seen 
huddled together^ without the least regard to age^ sex^ or Hannti of 
decency — ^men, women, children of all ages and propensi- *" *"^* 
ties, not undfrequently as many as eighteen to twenty in 
(me small room. In some houses families are accommO" 
dated, — ^where husband, wife, brother and sister (sometime?. 
eighteen years of age), sleep together, while the younger 
members from seven to fourteen years old have been dis- 
covered asleep on the floor. Some of these lodging-houses 
are in truth brothels — and others may be described as bro- 
thels for children. 

The owners, or conductresses of these nocturnal haunts, "Fences." 
are called '' fences,'' and are known not only to pamper 
every immoral tendency, but to train wretched children, 
imcared for by others, to habits of peculation. Thieving 
expeditions are planned by them, and the proceeds of these 
juvenile depredations are taken in return for the board and 
lodging provided. The more expert little thief has an 
allowance of pocket money. 

The licentiousness of those who resort to such places, 
"more especially of the juvenile frequenterSy^ is stated to 
be almost incredible. In some, men, women, and children, 
herd together promiscuously, '^ but perhaps in no case, or 
in very rare cases, unless they are themselves consenting 
parties. Boys have boastfully carried on loud conversa- 
tions, and from distant parts of the room, of their triumphs 

n 
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over the virtue of girls, and girls have laughed at and ea. 
couraged the recital. Three, four, five, six, and even mcfte, 
boys and girls have been packed head and feet into one 
small bed ; some of them, perhaps, never met before. On 
such occasions any clothing seems, often enough, to be re- 
garded as merely an incumbrance. Sometimes there an 
loud quarrellings and revilings from the jealousy of the 
boys and girls, and'' but we forbear, for no work in- 
tended for general circulation may be polluted by what 
may be found in the extraordinary work whence the above 
sufficiently disgusting particulars are derived. 



i; 



An unfortuv Ouc girl, about fifteen or sixteen, leading this vicunis 

lute creature. . -» o 

kind of life for nearly three years, had been repeatedly in 
prison, and twice in hospitals. Weary of sin and its con- 
sequences, she entertained a strong desire to escape from 
her associates by emigration. ^'Whatever that's bad and 
wicked,'' was her confession, " that any one could fani^ 
could be done in such places among boys and girls, thaf* 
never been taught, or won't be taught better, is done — and 
night after night." 

In the rooms thus occupied there are seldom to be found 
persons above the age of twenty. They all live by thef^ 
pocket-picking, or prostitution. L 

Not quite The following, a narrative of sad experience, will excite 

a painful interest in the reader's mind : — " If," said on^ 
^' an innocent boy or a girl gets into a lodging-house^ he'll Ijjg 
not be innocent long — ^he can't. I know three boys who k 
have run away, and are in the lodging-houses still ; but I 
hope their father has caught them. Last night a little boy 
came to the lodging-house where I was. We all thought 
he had run away by the way he spoke. I wanted to get 
him back home, or he'll be as bad as I am in time, thoiqgh 
he is nothing to me ; but I couldn't find hiTn this mornings 
but I'll get him home yet perhaps." 

pemh? ^ '^ During this time," said a good-looking girl about six* 
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ien^ '^ I used to see boys and girls from ten to twelve 
sars old sleeping together, but understood nothing wrong. 
never lieard of such places before I ran away. If a de- 
snt girl goes there (to a low coffee-house) to get a ha^purth 
F coffee^ seeing the board over the door, she is always 
bocked. Many a poor girl has been rained in this house 
ince I was, and boys have boasted of it. I never knew a 
oy or girl do good, once get used there. Once get used 
lieare indeed, and you are life ruined. I was an only child, 
nd havenH a friend in the world. I have heard several 
:irls say how they would like to get out of the life, and 
fut of the place. From those I know I think that cruel 
larents and mistresses causes many to be driven there.^' 

Such is the description of the lowest class of London a •tartimc 
routli. The sceptical may be satisfied by personal investi- 
gation. Can these be children ? We ask not whether 
ineh a state of juvenile depravity can possibly exist in the 
netropolis of Christendom, the fountain of bibles and tracts 
rhich circulate in the remote comers of the earth, the 
[ilatfonn on which are found the patriotic denizens of the 
rorld, and where rear their noble heads the munificent 
[places of charity? But we ask with incredulous griei^ 
san these be children ? It would afford some relief to our 
XMrrow, and mitigate the shame that bums on the cheek, London 
Doald we feel but the melancholy satisfaction of knowing iXenceo* 
Qunt London is an exception, that juvenile depravity from 
the destitution of the poor, which compels a resort to such 
filthy abodes of vice, will not be found elsewhere. The 
dehision will be dispelled by inquiry into any first-rate 
(royincial town in the kingdom. Were there no analogous 
predisposing causes, the immigration of vagrants, the 
itinerancy of that roaming and abandoned class, is con- 
tinually circulating and diffusing the seeds that are pro- 
doeed in the hotbeds of depravity in the metropolis. To 
this source of juvenile depravity attention will be presently 
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directed. But before leaving the subject^ a glance at the 
J^wpooi- condition of the poor in Liverpool (as afforded by the pen 
of the Rev. F. Bishop), wiU show how extensive a source 
of juvenile corruption are the lodging-houses and abodes of 
the poor. " The injury to the physical man is not the 
most lamentable effect of this state of things. The moral 
aspects of the question are of still graver import. The 
repulsive abodes in which large numbers of our population 
are compelled to dwell, are alike destructive of health and 
morality. When you penetrate their homes in our dingy 
and foetid courts, you will find in many a three-roomed 
house twenty or thirty persons, and sometimes more, of all 
ages and both sexes, living together without the power of 
attending, I will not say, to the refinements of civilized 
society — the use of such a term would sound something 
like burlesque — ^but to the commonest decencies of life, 
which even savages respect. In such a soil, how can reli- 
gion take root ? From such experiences, what can there 
be to link the soul to virtue and goodness ? For the most 
part, these poor creatures are, I believe, strictly and to the 
fiill extent, as far as their own consciousness is concerned, 
living without Grod in the world. How could it be other- 
wise? What have they to tell them of His love? or 
awaken within them a consciousness of their spiritual na- 
ture ? Not only are they cut off fix)m the refining agencies 
of civilized and Christian life — ^they are shut out even from 
the benign ministers of nature. Neither bright sunshine 
nor purifying breeze invites them to look upward. Na- 
ture's temple is closed against them, and the only one that 
opens before them is that in which misery sits, reeking in 
rags, as the presiding deity, and crime stands by as tiie 
ministering high priest.'' 
Tbe Inference. We trust that the imprcssion on the mind of the reader 
from the foregoing statements will be kindred to our own. 
The study of the subject cannot frdl, we think, to convince 
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I imprejudiced observer that the abodes of the poor are 
)t only " concomitants/' but also the "causes of the 
oral debasement'* of the juvenile poor. The particular 
ces to which children are exposed — or which are rather 
trust upon them from promiscuous sleeping — are painftdly 
dicated in what we have advanced. Children are not na- 
irally prone to lasciviousness. While the animal passions 
« yet undeveloped^ the instinct of shame and the noble sen- 
ment of modesty are almost the predominant^ if not the 
ily principles that sway the mind in childhood and youth, 
he barrier that the Creator has placed against the illicit 
itercourse of the sexes is thus broken down, even before 
le unhappy victim is alive to any propensity. With the 
lult the case may be otherwise. His sin results from 
orestrained conduct. The child in these dens of infamy 
a lost character before he is conscious of any inclination 
) indulge his lower and sensual passions, or aware of 
ther the sin or injury that will result. A tangible fact, 
\e beneficial result of model lodging-houses upon the 
lult poor, is conclusive on the point, that the character 
' the dwellings of the lower classes, and especially of the 
dging-houses, is a fearftdly inducing cause of juvenile 
ipravity. 

§3. Next to the discomfort arisinsr from the abodes Pneuioai 
. livelihood 

poverty, the precarious employment of multitudes of ajwiurceof 
IT countrjrmen is an exciting cause of crime. '^The 
sitmction of the poor is their poverty."* The temp, 
tions to which thousands are exposed are necessarily of a 
jring description. It was the prayer of one who was not 
thout that knowledge of human nature which the poor 
B made daily acquainted with, though himself in circum- 
mces of royal opulence, " Give me not poverty, lest I be 
or and steal, and take the name of my God in vain.*^f 

♦ Prov. X. 15. ♦ Prov. xxx. 9. 
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It has been proved beyond all doubt, by statistics, tbi^ 
there is a positive connection between the ratio of the 
price of food and the number of commitments. The abun- 
dance of employment and the cheapness of food are in- 
variably followed by a decrease of crime. Nay, if not 
biassed by class feelings, the prejudices of castCy we shall 
discern in the difference between the means of obtaining 
food possessed by the upper and lower classes of a com- 
munity, the great difference between the criminal propen- 
sities of the various orders of society. Under the influence 
of htmger man is at the mercy of every temptation that 
promises relief. Persons of a precarious calling are ocm- 
Jtaw wet stantly liable to sin. " Three wet days, I was told," says 
Mayhew, "by a clergyman, who is now engaged in selling 
stenographic cards in the streets, will bring the greater 
part of 30,000 street people to the brink of starvatioDu 
This statement, terrible as it is, is not exaggerated.^ 
Such is the exposure to crime when men are engaged in 
legitimate attempts to ward off the influence of hunger. 
Vagrancy and mendicancy, which multiply the chances of 
occasional extreme want, deprive the mind of that honest 
independence which removes the criminal act to that 
critical point when to steal, or not to steal, is a questiim 
of life and death. In juvenile delinquency numerous in- 
stances are presented of children being driven to theft ; to. 
Difference at Icast, the first act of peculation. That the great differ^ 
•ndpoor eucc of circumstauccs, the great inequality of social por- 
tion, are not to a greater extent the disposing cause of 
crime, is ground for respect for the sons of toil and tbe 
victims of the multitudinous emei^ncies and casualties of 
life. " The absence of envy characterizes, in a very sin- 
gular maimer, our poor fellow-countrjnnen. It can oaaitj 
astonish us that they acquiesce in arrangements of sociefy 
which do not seem to meditate their good. It might, 
perhaps, be proved that their interest is consulted, but the 
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argument would be slow and abstract. They wait not for 
it; it may be that they could not appreciate it. They 
have already bowed to their lot.^^* Their patience^ their 
" hourly submission^' to irremediable sufferings^ their self- 
oontnd^ when seductions are not wanting^ when impulses 
from within are neither few nor powerless^ bespeak the 
poor as worthy of sympathy and generous aid. " Verily, , 
the acted philosophy of the poor is a thing to make those 
who write and {ureach about it hide their heads.'' f 1^^ 
question, however, is more in the province of the states* 
man and the political economist. It is enough for us to 
have pointed it out, if indeed it was necessary at all, as 
oomiected with juvenile depravity. In our subsequent 
remarks we shall have to notice the bearing of certain in- 
stitutions which will materially affect the circiunstances of 
destitute children, and thus indirectly benefit the poverty- 
stricken of our fellow-creatures. 

§ 4. Among the many revolting features of savage life, Empioyme 
ihe employment of females in masculine labour always 
excites the indignation of the reader of travels. But the 
withdrawal of woman's attention from the care of her 
of&pring, and from domestic duties, is a stigma upon the 
social state. In a multitude of instances this is as much 
the result of a short-sighted policy, and the worthless cha- 
racter of the husband, as unavoidable stringency of circum- 
stances. It is, to say the least that may be advanced, an 
mmatoral arrangement. 

It usually aggravates instead of mitigating the evils of injnnmu 
penury. On the future history of the child its effects are pncuce. 
unquesticmably injurious. With the rural population it is 
not a jH^valent practice. During certain seasons of the 
year it is perhaps unavoidable. The consequences are then 
not of that serious character which requires philanthropic 

* Dr. Hamilton on Popular Education. 
^ '* London Labour and London Poor." 
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interference. In manufacturing districts the evil is aggra- 
vated, because of more constant recurrence. In our lai^ 
towns and cities, however, the habit of employing mothers 
in street-selling rises to a revolting degree. The following 
account of a costermonger's life in the streets of London, 
will furnish deeply melancholy evidence of the frightfiil 
aothep*** ®^® ^^ *^® custom : — ^Thc tap-room is the resort of the 
father, while the mother may be said to frequent, rather 
than to inhabit her house. Standing at a stall or pacing 
the streets with her humble wares, the day is spent away 
from her children, who play in the court or alley, "picking 
ud her up their morals out of the gutter." The parents have no 
children. solicitudc about them provided their limbs acquire their 
natural form and strength. Their notions of right and 
wrong are derived from police interference. The history of 
one of those girls is the history of all, and may be thus 
summed up. During the earliest days of its life, the 
infant is nursed by some neighbour, the mother, if a fond 
one, visiting it at stated intervals, or having it brought to 
her at certain appointed places, to be fed. As soon as able 
to go alone, the court becomes her play-ground, and the 
" gutter her school-room," and the day is spent under the 
care of an elder sister, among children similarly abandoned 
by their parents. At the age of seven she enters upon the 
occupation of her life, never daring to return home in the 
evening if unfortunate in her sales, but passing the night 
under a dry arch or by the entrance of some market-place, 
until the morroVs gains ensure her a safe reception and 
shelter under the paternal roof. Once inured to the hard- 
ships of a street life, the coster girl acquires so strong a 
relish for it, that nothing short of absolute compulsion wiU 
cause her to adopt another. It is by the aid of these little 
precocious creatures, that many a family is kept from 
starvation or the workhouse. A little girl's own statement 
is a sad exhibition of the hardships of this class. Speaking 
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of her mother^ she said, " she used to be at work from six 
in ihe morning till ten o^clock at night, which was a long 
time for a child^s belly to hold out again, and when it was 
dark, we would go and lie down on the bed and try and 
deep until she came home with the food. 1 was eight 
years old then.'' 

The above extracts need no comment. This indirect 
soiurce of juvenile depravity is as obvious as that the evil is 
not confined to one great city. Multitudes have sickened 
and died, and multitudes have survived such hardships 
only to enter but too early upon a course of vagrancy and 
crime. 

The following table,* showing the number of lost chil- 
dren in one city only, in the course of a year, exhibits the 
amount of parental neglect, and the dangers to which poor 
children are hourly exposed. 






Table Showing the Number of Childben Lost Annually in 

Manchester. 



Tear. 


Nnmber lost. 


No. restored by 


No. found by 






police. 


parents. 


1845 


4064 


1702 


2362 


1846 


4265 


2099 


2166 


1847 


4348 


2064 


2284 


1848 


4715 


1681 


3034 


1849 


4400 


1799 


2601 


1850 


3757 


2082 


1725 


1851 


4188 


2179 


2009 


1852 


4191 


2220 


1971 



§ 5. Vagrancy. The history of the coster girl, and the vagnuiey. 
lost children of one town in this country, will prepare us 
to account in some measure for the existence of ya^*ancy. 
The connection between it and mendicancy and theft will 
be palpable after the study of the characteristics of the 



Compiled Arom Capt. Willis's Police Returns. 
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class. It will be of importance to observe that tbeii|a]| 
nomads amongst us may be divided into two classes : tl^lm, 
one takes to it from love of roaming and idle habits^ 
other resorts to it from the force of destitution, 
latter class ought to be known as mendicants rather 
as vagrants properly so called. The mendicant^ unless 
professional beggar (in which case he belongs to the 
grant orders)^ returns to his wonted occupation with 
return of prosperous times. But the vagrant^ whether mtf^ 
by disposition^ or early trainings is seldom induced to 
his livelihood by the sweat of his brow. The varii 
causes inducing a tramping life, will be briefly presented 1^^ 
the following statistics. At the meeting already alluded to 
(at page 8), consisting of thieves of the juvenile claas, tin 
following facts were elicited by Mr. Mayhew. It WW 
foimd that twenty-two had run away from their honu^L^ 
owing to the ill-treatment they had received from theblg^ 
parents ; eighteen attributed their ruin to the habits th^L 
acquired and the associations they had formed while nui-L 
ning wild in the streets ; fifteen confessed that they had fint 11 
learned to steal in lodging-houses. L 

Tramping Qf thc 150 who wcrc Congregated together on theL 

occasion, it was found that seventy-eight had their stated 
rounds through the country every year ; sixty-five of them 
were in the regular habit of sleeping in the casual wards d 
the imions, and fifby-two usually passed the night in the 
lodging-houses for the class of " travellers^' which are 
scattered over the length and breadth of the land. 

sutiatics. On the same authority we find the number of tramps ii 

and beggars throughout England and Wales to be on the 
lowest computation about 22,000. The average of ccNUr 
mitments from this class amounts annually to 19^6^1* 
Many of them never see the interior of a prison^ whilst 
others escape with about a dozen incarcerations during 
life-time. 
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These moral pests and nuisances to civilized society have Yagnacy 
rtain prominent features requiring the most serious con- ^^^^'^^'^ 
leration of the nation. The following is a miniature 
ken from a portrait of this order by a clergyman, who, 
I the reader scarcely requires to be informed, has paid 
(eat attention to the suligect. They are able-bodied men, 
bysically stout and healthy, full of mischief, restless, 
olatile, stubborn, doggedly self-willed : impatient of the 
wt <x>ntrol, and delighting in nothing so much as in 
thwarting the authorities/^ They freely indulge in every 
■maement within their power, but are by no means given 
intoxication, though strongly distinguished by their 
' libidinous propensities/' Reading is not one of their 
jLeasiires, but they take great delight in the intercourse of 
Aie casual ward. Ignorance certainly is not a marked 
feature, most of them displaying a strong, shrewd intellect, 
kyve of enterprise, contempt of danger, eagerness to engage 
iafeatsofstrength and peril. Of quick perceptive powers, 
they are totally deficient in patience and perseverance. 
They possess a keen sense of the ridiculous, and betray at 
times the deepest pathos. A constitutional antipathy to 
all continued exertion, and passionate attachment to a 
roving life, induce them to make, during the summer 
months, aimual roimds of the oountoy, contriving to yary 
iiie route so as to be continually visiting strange places. 
They are so perfectly oi^anized, that whatever affects their 
liberties or their comforts, is communicated to the whole 
fraternity in an incredibly short space of time.* 

The character above sketched is sufiSciently disgusting vatrruiey i 
and alarming. The contaminating influence of this 
mgnlftr people visiting every nook and comer of the 
laady must be incalculably great. The total suppression 
€f vagrancy would, indeed, be the disappearance of one 

* ** London Labonr tnd London Poor." 
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kind of the crime coming mider the denomination 
smnmary convictions. The alternation of the periods 
gluttony and starvation^ idleness and of spasmodic phj 
exertion, must lead to a debasement of mind. The inl 
frequently long, of their desultory occupation, must lA.;^ 
filled up of necessity by habits of mendicancy and pecal|As;»i 
tion. " To my mind,'^ says Mayhew, ^^ vagrancy is tM;^ 
physical cause of crime." Many of the reputed thieves i^^i^ 
London are nocturnal marauders in winter and vagaboi 
in summer. 
Bofging Begging was declared years ago, and may be reil 

with undiminished emphasis, in the present day, to 
practised more in London than in any other city 
Europe. In one of the reports presented to the H 
of Commons, " it was stated in evidence that two ho 
in St. Giles (which is the principal resort of beggars), aqlj^ 
frequented by considerably more than 200 persons, 
hold in them a kind of club from which all who are not 
their profession are excluded ; that children are let out 
the day, and that the hire paid for deformed chidren id^ 
sometimes as high as 4^. per day, and that a regular schootL 
is kept in the same district where children are instructed ii L 
the arts necessary to their success as beggars. It has beei " 
stated that the number of professional beggars in and about 
London amounts to 15,000, more than two-thirds of whom 
are Irish." * 

Now, when it is remembered that the professed vagrant 
is a vagabond and thief, out of sheer necessity at certain 
times, and always a part of the dangerous classes in societji L 
and that children are carried about by their parents, or 
those who hire them, and are thus early habituated to ths 
pleasures, the hardships, and the vices of a roaming Hfe; 
nay, that children are essential to success in a vagrant 
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eneer^ then it will be easily admitted^ that vagrancy^ 
ibicli is closely allied to mendicancy and theft^ is a pri- 
mry cause of juvenile depravity. 

"How/* asks a county magistrates'^ "does juvenile Theme* 
ddinquency arise ? Soon after birth the child is carried deiinquea 
iBto the street with some slender^ filthy covering of rags^ 
• exposed to the cold and damp blast of our shifting tem- 
perature^ that his shrill cry of agony may the better wring 
Ae pittance firom the passer-by. A cry it has been more 
tboi once established made the more agonizing by the 
qq^cation of human agency. So soon as the little 
Tachin can lisp the cry " puir wean/' or its tiny limbs 
cany its stinted body, it is thrown out of its dirty den 
into the streets, to beset the doors of the more blessed, or 
^ to interrupt the passengers on their busy thoroughfares, 
with importunate appeals to charity in a tone of whining 
from which he can never affcerwards divest himself. If 
lie returns to the cellarage without the expected amoimt 
of prey, a sound beating, interspersed with curses, may be 
Ids welcome. He never hears of a God, except as a 
name of imprecation. He seldom has heard of Heaven, 
[ bat often of its opposite, as the place to which any out- 
break of paternal ire summarily consigns him. A Bible 
he never saw in the house, and though it were put into 
lus hands, he could not spell its simplest text. The Sab- 
bath he knows only as a day when the shops are shut, 
and all business arrested save that of the whiskey shop. 
' The church bells are rung, and he observes a portion of 
/ tbe people better dressed than on other days, but in his 
' sphere it is a day noted only as one of greater idleness and 
(' sensuality than other days. What can be expected &om 
sodi a childhood? — ^&om such a culture in the spring-day 
of life?'' 

* ** Juvenile Delinquency," by a County Magistrate. 
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The following will illustrate the organized system pc 
sued^ and suggest the necessity of the stringent measui 
required for the suppression of this social evil and nation 
stigma. The table is compiled from the First Report 
the Constabulary Force Commissioners : — 




Names. 

LoDdon 

Liverpool 

Bristol 

Bath 

Hull 

NewcasUe-upon- Tjne 



Number. 


Average No. 


un 


11 


167 


6 


60 


7 


14 


tf 


11 


3 


3 


3 



Daily 
lodgers ii 
each hoiu 



According to the same report, there were in Chelmsfc 
several lodging-houses, where it was estimated that abc 
2,000 vagrants resorted. In Chester there were frc 
150 to 200 of these receptacles. " Though the houses 
Chelmsford are smaU, yet as many as thirty travellers, - 
even thirty-five, have been found in one house; fifte 
have been foimd sleeping in one room, three or four in 
bed, men, women, and children, promiscuously; be 
have been found occupied in a cellar. The lodgin 
houses at Chelmsford are made the centre of a kind 
Ubiquity of circuit, which the people make almost periodically 
^**"*" Generally speaking, they are the ^' flash-house " of t 
small district; the receiving-house for stolen goods, i 
most extensively established school for juvenile deli 
quency, and commonly the most infamous of houses 
the locality. No one can refuse assent to the opini 
expressed by the Commissioners — " That it is manifi 
that in any efficient arrangement for the prevention 
crime within the rural districts, the means of suppress! 
or controlling the common lodging-houses must have 
prominent place." 
Orphanage. § 6. Orphanage must be next specified as one of the i 
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eMory causes of juvenile depravity. This source of desti- 
tiftion and fountain of crime is^ perhaps, the only one in 
ilddi parents are not chargeable with guilt. But the 
ttbinity is retrievable, and its tributary character to sin is 
Offing entirely to our selfish indifference. Many of the 
fiequenters of low lodging-houses are orphans in the 
krgest acceptation of that term. Some are fatherless — 
likeTS have lost their mother ; some have practically lost 
the only parent death has spared by a second marriage of 
fliiher father or mother ; many have progenitors who are 
lot parents — as cruel desertion demonstrates. Others, 
i again, have fathers and mothers, whose ignorance, destitu- 
tion, or vicious habits render them totally incapable of dis- 
obai^ing their parental responsibilities. 

The absence of so many from home while engaged on 
90^ as sailors, or the protracted absence of fishermen, vir- 
toally place many, with both parents living, in the list of 
ftose who have lost a father or a mother. Of late, too, 
the extensive practice of husbands emigrating and leaving 
their families, frequently with no other means than those in 
I jvospect, is a fruitful source of a kind of orphanage. How 
ocmiplicated, indeed, is this matter ! Death is busy at its 
btafuL game everywhere. An epidemic, an explosion in 
die collieries, or in the steamboat, the loss of a fishing 
mack, or a wreck, will suddenly become the occasion of 
destitution to scores and hundreds of children. The an- 
nexed statistics will show the number of children who 
are annually thrown upon the world from one particular 
cause. From returns made last year, it appears that 
within the short period of a single month 148 persons 
lost life by explosions in the collieries. The result was, 
66 widows, 1,217 orphans. Such a disastrous catalogue 
is not a rare exception. Turn whichever way you will, 
and official reports from prisons, or penal reformatory 
schools^ will combine with the ragged school statistics 



rate. 
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to point to orphanage as an indirect cause of juv< 
delinquency. • |i; 

Number of "It has bccu Calculated that there are 700 orpl 
committed to the prisons of our country every year; 
there are 2,000 committed of those who are deprived 
one of their parents, so that there are nearly 3,000 an-' 
nually left without their natural guardians to guide thenjui: 
into the paths of duty and to instil into them the practice', 
of virtue.''* 

At the meeting of thieves before referred to, nineteea jt 
had both parents living, thirty-nine had lost one, 
eighty both father and mother. 

Among the inmates of Bedhill Farm, Reigate, are theism 
following proportions : — ^e 

In 1850, there were in the institution twenty-seven who 
had lost both parents, nineteen their father, and twelve 
their mother. 

In 1852, there were in the same institution twenty-nine 
who had lost both parents, twenty-five their father, thirty- 
eight their mother, and seven were illegitimate. 

In Aberdeen, there were in the Industrial Feeding* 
Schools, in the three years ending 1846, eight orphaoBi 
thirteen motherless, fourteen deserted, and ninety-eight i| 
fatherless children. 

To avoid prolixity, we may refer the inquirer to the 
statistics of ragged schools in any part of the country to 
learn the extent to which orphanage prevails in the land. 
TiMiTud It is heart-rending to know that the child, suddenly de- 

prived of his natural protectors, wanders in our streets 
begging and crying, till becoming acquainted with persons 
of his own age who are professed beggars, or reputed 
thieves, he is led to the lodging-houses resorted to by these 
wretched children, and there victimized and initiated into 

* Beport of Conference. 
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ihe mysteries of crime. '^ To the gang of young thieves, a 
8«i9 boy^ who is not known to the police, is often (as a 
smart young pickpocket, then known as the ' cocksparrow/ 
described it to jne^) a godsend/* 

The fSsite awaiting the female orphan in grdat cities needs 
no specification. Her course of crime, awful as it is, is too 
mndi a matter of notoriety to need another word. While 
disinterested Mends to the orphan child are scarce, there 
are multitudes of those who are alive to the profitable but 
vicious uses to which the destitute little one may be ap- 
plied. In London, for example, the orphans of coster- 
mongers ^' are countenanced and employed^^ by some who 
*' set them up *' in life, and introduce them to their favour- 
ite beer-shops and lodging-houses. The career thus com- 
menced will close under circumstances already described. 
That orphanage is a source of destitution, and conse- 
quently, through our neglect, a finitfiil cause of juvenile 
delinquency, has, we trust, been demonstrated in our fore- 
going disclosures. The many orphan asylums studded 
over our land, are not sufficient to meet the evil. They 
are often restricted by regulations which prevent their 
being universally a house of refuge. Too often an amount 
of patronage is required to gain admission which, when 
within a child's reach, is a presumptive proof that that 
child is not an orphan, so far as destitution is implied in 
ihe term. Happily a class of asylums is rising up daily to 
meet the case of the really destitute. 

§ 7. Too early exposure to the hardships and tempta- Early 
lions of life must be added to the above list of deteriorating 
causes. The vagrant leads his child about with him ; the 
beggar converts his ofispring into a source of profit ; the 
orphan is thrown into the society of thieves ; thus a multi- 
&rious process of depravation is perpetually in operation. 

• Mr. Mayhew. 

E 
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These^ alas ! do not complete the catalo^e. The eyils ter- 
minate not with the worthlessness of particular parents. 
In the present section a further complication of the vitiat- 
ing system is to be pointed out. Our references will be 
chiefly to the London costermonger and the nnfortmiate 
people who^ though not educated to a street life^ are driven 
to the employment of children^ either tq eke out a scanty 
subsistence^ or to support themselves on the infamous 
gains of their unhappy offspring. That it is an unnatural 
practice, reversing the economy of nature, is indisputable. 
" The children ought not to lay up for the parents^ but the 
parents for the children.''* Parental claims may not be 
pressed to the ruin of youth. Some of the facts about to 
be advanced will prove that to both parents and children 
the cessation of the practice of juvenile street-selling will 
be equally beneficial. It would relieve an important class 
from the injurious pressure of competition ; it would shield 
a numerous section of the juvenile poor from many of those 
dangers that we proceed to exhibit. 

iJMifieu^'^ Among the street-folk of London are foimd the following 
orders : — 1, street-sellers ; 2, street-buyers ; 3, finders ; 4, 
street-performers, artists, and showmen; 5, street-artizans, 
or working pedlars; and 6, street-labourers.f The de- 
scription given of these classes respectively, is repulsive to 
our better feelings, and a standing reproach to our civiliza- 
tion. But what are we to think of the condition and cha- 
racteristics of the young people who are denominated 
" street-finders ?" With some reluctance we here transcribe 

the sad delineation. ^^ After these we have those 

who, as I said before, literally ' pick up ' their living in the 

,ngiand'8 public thoroughfarcs. They are the 'pure^ pickers, or 
those who live by gathering .....; the cigar-end 
finders, or ^ hard-ups,^ as they are called, who collect the 

♦ 2 Cor. xii. 14. 

f ** London Labour and London Poor." 
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efose pieces of smoked cigars from the gutters^ and having 
Iried them^ sell them as tobacco to the very poor; the 
[redgemen^ or coal-finders ; the mud-larks^ the bone- 
prubbers, and the sewer-hunters." That the great number 
>f children thus employed should be allowed to remain in 
inch degradation can neither be consistent with our Chris- 
danity^ nor co-exist with the safety of our institutions. 

The class of costermongers^ or street-seUers^ has been street mp- 
x)mputed as amounting to about 30^000. Their children nm^iu. 
ire invariably educated to a street life. Labourers out 
)f employ are also periodically thrown upon such means 
)f subsistence. While some return to their former avo- 
cations^ others^ becoming attached to the comparative 
ndependence of the order, eventually establish them- 
jelves in the calling of the costermonger. Irish immi- 
grants, ^^ taking to the coster's barrow," are perpetually 
sweUing their ranks. From these different sources the 
[lumber of street-sellers is annually increasing. Besides 
bhe children by birth " costers," about 2,000 boys live in 
the employ of adult street-sellers, who receive half-price 
irages. The reason of this employment is obvious. They 
ire used as ^^ agents " to a great extent. The parents of 
the lads thus at large, are either unable to support them, 
3r, if able, prefer putting their money to other uses (such 
IS drinking), and so the lads have to look out for them- 
selves, or, as they say, " pick up a few pence and a bit of 
jrub as we can." Such lads, however, are the smallest 
dass of costermongering youths, and are sometimes caUed 
^^ casualty boys," or " nippers." One of Mayhew's inform- 
Emts stated : — ^^ They must learn slang to live, as they have 
to wait at markets every now and then, from one hour to 
six : they associate with one another, and carry on conver- 
sations in slang about the penny ^ gaffs' (theatres), criticis- 
ing the actors. The older ones may talk about their 
sweethearts, but they always speak of them by the name of 
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' nammow/ ^'* From another informant the following was 
elicited: — "It is grievous to see children^ as soon as 
they are able to speak^ thrust into the streets to sell^ and 
in many instances, I am sorry to state, to support their 
parents. Eand sir, picture to yourself a group of these 
chUdren mixing together, indiscriminately, the good with 
the bad, all uneducated, and without that parental care 
which is so essential for youth, and judge for yourself the 
rocew of rcsult. The lads, in some instances, take to thieving (this 
^* being easier for a living), and the girls to prostitution — 
and so they pass the greater time in jail, or get transported. 
Even those who are honestly disposed cannot have a chance 
of bettering their condition, in consequence of their being 
uneducated, so that they often turn out brutal husbands 
and bad fathers. Surely, sir, Gx)vemment could abolish 
this juvenile trading so conducive to crime and so injurious 
to the shop-keeper, who is so highly rated. This juvenile 
trading I consider the root of the evil. After the removal 
of this, the costermongers might, by classifying and co- 
operation, render themselves comparatively happy in their 
condition, and become acknowledged members of society." 
hehiitory The history of a costcr lad may be thus briefly stated, 
liidnn. taking the same work as our authority. When a lad has 
lungs sufficiently developed to enable him to shout " well 
and loudly," he is taken into the streets by his father 
(who, perhaps, through exposure to cold and excessive ex- 
ertion in recommending his goods, has injured his own 
voice), to call the attention of street-buyers to the price 
and excellences of his wares. During this apprenticeship 
these precocious youths,- some of whom are not seven years 
of age, acquire a knowledge of the mysteries of street- 
selling. " A governor," said a coster, " in our line leaves 
the knowledge of all his dodges to his son, jist as the rich 

* That is, ^ woman," the order of the letters being reyersed. 
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coves do their tin/' In about seven years the coster lad 
has acquired skill in the routine of business^ and impudence 
and deception enough to act independently of his father; 
bat his conscience and heart have been left to develop ac- 
cording to drcumstances. About thirteen^ it ^' ordinarily'' 
happens that he becomes unmanageable^ and^ quarrelling 
with his father^ is turned adrift. Money at an exorbitant 
rate of interest^ or a barrow on similar conditions^ is easily 
procured. In a short time an opposition is set up by a son 
against his Either. If circumstances fiEtvour his independent 
life^ '^ his next want is to get a girl to keep home for him. 
I was assured that it is not at all uncommon for a lad of 
fiflteen to be living with a girl of the same age as man and 
wife." '* It is curious to notice how perfectly unrestrained 
are Ihe passions and appetites of these youths. The only 
thoughts that trouble them are for their girls^ their eatings 
and their gambhng; beyond the love of self they have no 
tie that binds them to existence." 

In addition to their vicious education^ and the state of Preeukms 
their minds as rude and heathenish as those of the KafiSrs^ 
the very uncertain nature of their calling exposes them to 
crime. " Now, of all modes of obtaining subsistence, that 
of street-selling is the most precarious. Continued wet 
weather deprives those who depend for their bread upon 
the number of the people frequenting the public thorough- 
&re of all means of living, and it is pauiful to think of the 
hundreds belonging to this class in the metropolis who are 
reduced to starvation by three or four days' successive 
rain." 

Such is the life of even the trained and skilM street- wretciMMi. 
seller. But the unfortunate men, women, and children, 
who betake themselves to the coster's barrow as the last 
resort are great sufferers. A professional salesman of this 
class thus bemoaned the miseries of the occasional coster : — 
" If s awfiil to see some poor women, too, trying to pick 
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up a living in the streets by selling nuts or oranges. If s 
awful to see them^ for they canH set about it right ; be- 
sides that there is too many before they start. They don't 
find a living; if 8 only another way of starving " The life 
of a coster-boy is one of extreme hardship and suffering. 
From four o'clock in the morning and six in the winter^ he 
has to attend the barrow of an adult^ and accompanies him 
to the tap-room of some public-house at night, where in- 
temperate habits are early acquired. 

We need not enlarge upon the life of a coster-boy as a 
fruitful source of juvenile depravity. " It is idle/' says 
Mayhew, ^^ to imagine that these lads, possessed of mental 
acuteness almost wonderAil, will not educate themselves in 
vice if we neglect to train them to virtue." The evils of 
street-selling, as practised by children in our larger towns, 
are as numerous as they are ruinous in their tendencies. 
Childhood is preparatory to manhood, and the engagements 
of the former should invariably have a prospective reference 
to the necessities of the latter. But the nature of most of 
the occupations of the boy develops little, if aught, of 
those faculties that will be serviceable to the man. His 
remuneration is uncertain ; his profits whatever he can 
extort ; and can it be wondered at that he is tempted 
occasionally to steal, and always to de&aud ? Multitudes 
of them affix a value to the article in proportion to the 
respectable appearance of the person solicited to become a 
purchaser, trusting not to the value of the wares offered, 
but to the rags, filth, and emaciation displayed on the 
person of the vendor. That the child thus trained should 
become a consummate begging impostor cannot be a 
matter of surprise. The whole system is essentially 
wrong, and without question a serious source of juvenile 
delinquency and adult destitution. Begging, imposition, 
and theft, are the natural fruits of which juvenile street- 
selling is the seed. 
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§ 8. Lamentable as are the resiilts of too early ex- Puuierert 
posure to the hardships and temptations of life in thedepnAty.^ 
streets^ facts more painful await us. Disgusting as 
the scenes in the lodging-houses may be^ there are 
I^bases of juvenile depravity jet more appalling — ^the 
more so^ because we find adult miscreants obtaining a 
horrid livelihood by pandering to the vitiated tastes of 
these unhappy children. That too strong indignation 
cannot be felt will be shown by glancing at the juvenile 
theatres, dancing-rooms, songs, gambling and intemper- 
ance, as found in the metropolis. The rapid increase of 
late years of degraded characters, who find it profitable to 
cater to the tastes of the lowest class of children, is matter 
of extreme regret. The increased efficiency of the metro- 
politan police has rendered adult theft not only a matter 
of great difficulty, but of extreme hazard. It was found 
convenient to put forward children, while behind the 
screen they safely directed the operations of the juvenile 
thief.^ Parental depravity manifesting itself under avidom 
varied aspect, often associated as we cannot but think with '**"'* 
a besotted ignorance, has not only allowed, but systemati- 
cally trained the offspring to tiie worst habits possible to 
a child. What can we anticipate from, the training of 
ehildien by such parents as practise infanticide, which we 
are assuredf extensively prevails, to escape the burden of 
support, or to meet the quarter-day payments, by the 
burial fees ? " It is generally believed that the property 
stolen by the criminal classes, or got by fraud and beg- 
ging, considerably exceeds per head the average wages of 
the working classes.'^ j; The temptation to abandon the 

^ It is well known that the rapid increase of crime during the last few 
years, has chiefly consisted of petty thefts. The inference is unquestion- 
able, that a greater numher of children have been employed for the 
reasons above stated. 

•f By Jos. Kay. \ Flint on Grime. 
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path of honotirable industry is thus of no ordinary cha- 
racter. But when to it is superadded the knowledge^ Ihat 
children are more successful supplicants^ and safer thieves, 
we can scarcely wonder that a vicious parent should be an 
effective trainer of an abandoned family, to support by 
their crime his habits of wicked indulgence. "A little 
girl, who looked stunted and wretched, and who did not 
know her age (which might be eleven), told me she was 
sent out by her mother with six hal^nny worth of nuts, 
and she must carry back sixpence, or she would be beat.^' 
Neither can it surprise, that parents spending their leisure 
hour in the beer-shop should habituate their sons to early 
intemperance. 

kanper- " I am* often amazed and sorrowful to my heart's core, 
when on looking back on a week or a month's experience, 
I bring up before me the various scenes of wretchedness I 
have witnessed, to see how overwhelming a proportion of 
the worst of them is owing to this one devouring .and 
devastating sin. It is drunkenness that mainly fills our 
gaols withyouBg transgressors; it is druxd^ennL which 
more than aught else sends vagrants into our streets, and 
calls for the establishment of our Bagged Schools .... 
... it is drunkenness that produces the sluttish mother 
and brutal father, and drives forth so many sons and 
daughters to eat the bread of sin and sorrow.'' 

Mkcn ^^ \/' said one (to Mayhew), " used to take my little boy 

when only five years old to the public-house, and make 
him drunk with whatever I drank myself." " I have 
seen," said another, ^'a baby of five years old reeling 
drunk in a tap-room. His governor did it for the lark of 
the thing — to see him chuck his self about — sillyfied like." 
Another informant declared that he overheard a proposal 
^^ for a quartern and a two-out (glass) between a couple of 

• F. Bishop. 
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shoeless boys, under nine years old. One little fellow of 
eleven, on being remonstrated with, said tliat it was the 
(xuij pleasure in life that he had, and he werenH a-going to 
gnre that up.'* 

" In ' working the country* a few go out and tempt 
country boys to gamble, and, as an almost inevitable con- 
sequence, to lose. ' Some of the boys,' said one who had 
wen it often, ' will keep a number of countrymen in a 
beer-shop in a roar for the hour, while the countrymen 
pty them with beer, and some of the street lads can drink 
a good deal. I have known three bits of boys order a pot 
of beer each, one after the other, each paying his share, and 
a quartern of gin each after that, drunk neat, — ^they don't 
understand water. Drink doesn't seem to affect them as it 
does men. I don't know why." 

Habits of intemperance acquired late in life are suf- 
ficiently strong to demoralize, and eventually destroy the 
drankard. The influence of this practice of insobriety on 
80 tender an age, and upon a class so little subjected to 
foreign restraint or self-control, can scarcely be described 
in too strong language. But a sister vice is rife among 
9iem. Intemperance is not a passion with the youths. The 
preater part are forced to excess by example and a spirit 
jf bravado. But, " it would be difficult to find in the 
rhole of this numerous class a youngster who is not, 
irhat may be safely called, a desperate gambler. At the Gambling 
ige of fourteen this love of play first comes upon the lad, 
and from that time till he is thirty or forty, not a Sunday 
passes but he is at his stand on the gambling ground. 
Even if he has no money to stake he will loll away the 
time in looking on, and so borrow excitement from the 
Buccess of others. Every attempt made by the police to 
diede this ruinous system has been unavailing, and has 
rather given a gloss of daring courage to the sport that 
tends to render it doubly attractive. For the whole week 
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the boy will work untiringly, spurred on by tbe tho 
of the money to be won on the Sunday/' Much 
of the same description is given in London Labow 
London PooTy to which the curious should refer for 
ample details. 

Drunkenness and gambling, two connected vices, 
not only twins but parents of other crimes, 
drunkard feds an irresistible propensity to challenge 
whole world, and the gambler must fight in desperai 

Pogiiwti. Whilst the pugilist is the hero of his rank among s 
folk, boxing is regarded by the low-minded parent 
essential to a complete street education. '^ Hence it 
important for a lad and even a girl to know how to 
their fists well." These youths are true to their educai 
Some of them have been imprisoned more than a d 
times for a trial of their skill on the bodies of the po! 
The act of attacking and assaulting an officer is a no 
deed, and the punishment of the offence is regarded 
martyrdom. No sooner is the prisoner free than he 
substantially welcomed by a " subscription '' raised on 
behalf. " In their continual warfare with the force thi 
resemble many savage nations for the cunning and treachi 
they use. The lads endeavour to take the 
' crusher' by surprise, and often crouch at the entrance 
a court until a policeman passes, when a stone or a brick il 
hurled at him, and the youngster immediately disappeanb' . 
Their love of revenge, too, is extreme ; their hatred beiqf f 
in no way mitigated by time, they will wait for months 
following a policeman who has offended or wronged iheiii|| 
anxiously looking out for an opportunity of paying back 

the injury It is called plucky to bear pain witlh-! 

out complaining.' " 

Are these There was an aire when to be " as children" was aa* 

expression synonymous with the highest standard of HMK 
rality and gentleness. Were our acquaintance limited to 
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the youtli of tliis class^ how great a change would be 
neoeasaiy in our ideas and terms. To be a ^' Corinthian ^^ 
iras, it is said^ in centuries past^ an expression significant 
of the lowest state of moral degradation. Yet^ in writing 
to the church in that notorious city^ Corinth^ St. Paul thus 
lefers to the known disposition of children : '^ Brethren^ be 
sot children in understanding; howbeit in malice be ye 
ddldien, but in understanding be men.*'* In London, 
ilie centre of Christian activity and Christian institu- 
lions^ the precocity and depravity of children, num- 
bearing hundreds and thousands, would render the use of 
such an exhortation of singular and melancholy impro- 
priety. But the growth and existence of this deplorable 
state of barbarity among a class said to embrace some 
30,000 soids, are assuredly evils of our own creation. 
While culpable neglect on the part of the better informed 
in society allows the continuance of such things in the 
keart of the great metropolis of a Christian country, there 
is not wanting, as we proceed to show, a systematic process 
(£ deepening and enlarging the stream of corruption that 
pollutes the lower walks of life, directly in the city — Godiessnew. 
indirectly throughout the provinces. According to an 
intelligent and trustworthy informant, who had lately 
emerged from these lower strata of society, Mayhew 
computes that not three in one hundred costermongers 
had ever seen the interior of any place of worship, or even 
knew what was meant by Christianity. Not one in forty 
oonld read. The City Missionary is listened to with some 
respect, although not always understood; but tract dis- 
tributors " bothered them,'' and are regarded with uncon- 
cealed dislike. The visits of the former to the sick, and 
occasional presents of oranges and ^^ such like things,'' 
ensure them a welcome reception. While to so great an 

• 1 Cor. xiv. 20. 
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extent imcared for by the Protestants^ there are drcunfl 
stances that concur to throw them under the influence oft 
•Popery. The mingling with Irish^ the visits from iam 
sisters of charity, the attention of their priests to the ~^™^ 
and dying, create an influence in favour of that co: 
system. An informant expressing his opinion on 
matter, said : ^^ I am satisfied that if the costers had 
profess themselves of some religion to-morrow, they w 
all become Roman Catholics, every one of them." " If 
missionary came among us with plenty of money,' 
another costermonger, '^ he might make us all Christiaiis 
or Turks, or anything he liked." 

The state of the juvenile portion as to religion 
therefore, one without a principle to form and dispose His 
mind to good. Without religious instructors, they are not 
without numerous and wicked instigators to the indplgence 
of every vicious propensity. Let us turn our attention to 
their amusements. 

The costermonger's business is in the street, and his 
recreation in the public-house, the dancing-room, and the ^ 
theatre. ^' Even those who are influenced by family ties 
and affection prefer to 'home^ — ^indeed that word is rarefy 
mentioned among them — ^the conversation, warmth, and 
merriment of the beer-shop, where they can take their 
ease among their mates. Excitement and amusement 
are indispensable to uneducated men." Evidence also is 
given in proof of the fact that the juvenile portion are not 
very nice about the kind of excitement afforded. ''If. 
their amusement is bad," said one of themselves, '' they , 
donH care ; they only wants to laugh, and this here kind'* 
(described below) " of work does it." Their &vourite re- 
" Penny sort is to the " penny gaffs," or the penny theatres; and 
the "twopenny hops," or the dancing-rooms. The format 
are, to some extent, suppressed, and the latter are not aa 
numerous as a few years ago. Their influence on the 
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d;h of juvenile depravity cannot for a moment be 
bted. The best conducted theatre has its train of 
Loral consequences. Let the following account be 
[ by even the advocates of such places of public re- 
tion^ and his sentiment will be in accordance with 

own in reference to the low juvenile theatres of the 
roplis. " On a Monday night as many as six per- 
lances will take place, each one having its 200 
»rs. The audience is usually composed of children 
roung that these dens become the school-rooms where 

guiding morals of life are picked up ; and so pre- Grow immo- 
ous are the little things that the girl of nine will, 
1 constant attendance at such places, have learned to 
erstand the filthiest sayings, and laugh at them as 
Uy as the grown-up lads round her. What notions 

the young female form of marriage and chastity, 
n the penny theatres ring with applause at the per- 
aance of a scene whose sole point turns upon the pan- 
imic imitation of the unrestrained indulgence of the 
)t corrupt appetites of our nature? How can the lad 
n to check his hot passions, and think honesty and 
ue admirable, when the shouts around him impart a 
y to a descriptive song, so painfully corrupt, that it 
Id only have been made tolerable by the most habitual 
3SS? The show that will provide the most unre- 
ined debauchery will have the most crowded benches ; 

to gain this point things are acted and spoken that it is 
oinal even to allude to ! '^ These penny theatres were 
ned out of unoccupied shops, and were, therefore, 
;her stationary nor permanent centres of moral poUu- 
L. But the following graphic description is in refer- 
e to a building of a different order. The difference, 
rever, is not such as to render it, or, we fear, any 
ilar institution, free firom the general imputation of 
ig a hotbed of juvenile depravity: — "On a good 
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attractive night the rush of costers to the threepenny 
The "Vic." gallery of the Cobnrg (better known as the ^ Vic/) is 
^ ^' peculiar and almost awM. There are few grown-up 
men that go to the 'Vic/ gallery. The generality of 
visitors are lads from about twelve to twenty-three ; and 
though a few black-faced sweeps, or whitey-brown dust- 
men may be among the throng, the gallery audience 
consists mainly of costermongers. Young girls, too, are 
very plentiful, only one-third of whom now take their 
babies, owing to the new regulation of charging half-price 
for infants. At the foot of the staircase stands a group 
of boys, begging for the return checks, which they sell 
again for a penny or three balance, according to the 
lateness of the hour. The gallery at the 'Vic' is one 
of the largest in London. It wiU hold from 1,500 to 
2,000 people. When the gallery is well packed it is 
usual to see piles of boys on each others' shoulders at the 
back ; while on the partition boards, dividing oflf the slips, 
lads will pitch themselves, despite the spikes. As you 
look up the vast slanting mass of heads from the upper 
boxes, each one appears on the move. The huge black 
heap, dotted with faces, and spotted with white shirt- 
sleeves, almost pains the eye to look at; and should a 
clapping of hands commence, the twinkling nearly blinds 
you. The gallery audience do not seem to be of a gentle 
nature. One poor lad shouted out in a crying tone that ' 
' he couldn't see,' and instantly a dozen voices demanded 
that he should be turned out." 
Effects. Comment would be supererogatory, if not an insult to 

the reader of these pages. A few facts, however, will show 
how soon and how surely the unhappy child who enters 
within the walls of such a place of amusement is a ruined 
character. Among the juvenile thieves present at the ! 
meeting heretofore referred to, was one who stated in his I 
"speech" on the occasion, that after the death of his 
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&ther he entered upon a course of honest industry, but the 
^'play^' led him to be a thief; and that from that time 
to the present he had done nothing but beg or steal. 
" Thirteen confessed that they had taken to thieving in 
order to go to these low theatres, and one lad said that he 
had lost a good situation on the Birmingham Eailway 
through his love of the play.'^ 

Sufficiently painful as are the above accounts, there are Dandog. 
places akin to the theatres, and of an equally demoralizing 
tendency. At a penny gaff near Smithfield, ^' the visitors, 
. with a few exceptions, were all boys and girls, whose ages 
^ seemed to vary £rom eight to twenty years. Some of the 
' V. girls stood laughing and joking with the lads in an uncon- 
" cemed and impudent manner that was almost appalling. 
^ > Some of them, when tired of waiting, chose their partners 
^ and commenced dancing grotesquely, to the admiration of 
^ the lookers-on, who expressed their approbation in obscene 
'' terms, that, fitr from disgusting the poor little women, 
^^ were received as compliments, and acknowledged with 
^ ^ smiles and coarse repartees. As to the song singing, the songs. 
^ ^ most obscene thoughts, the most disgusting scenes, were 
coolly described, making a poor child near me wipe away 
the tears that rolled down her cheeks with the enjoyment 
of the poison. It was absolutely awfiil to behold the relish 
with which the young ones jumped to the hideous meaning 
^ ' of the verses.^^ 

^ It is painfol, inexpressibly painful, to learn that theManiage. 
"dancing-rooms are the places where matches are made up. 
There the boys go to look out for ' mates,' and sometimes 
a match is struck up the first night of meeting, and the 
couple live together forthwith. The girls at these dances 
"^ -^ are all the daughters of costermongers, or of persons pur- 
suing some other course of street life. Unions take place 
when the lad is about fourteen. Two or three out of every 
hundred have their female helpmates at that early age, but 
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the female is generally a couple of years older than her 
partner. Nearly all the costermongers form such alliances^ 
when both parties are under twenty/' 

" Perhaps the most remarkable characteristic of these 
children is their extraordinary licentiousness. Nothing 
can exceed the extreme animal fondness for the opposite 
sex which prevails among them. Probably such circum- 
stances as the promiscuous sleeping together of both sexes^ 
and the example of older persons indulging in the grossest 
immoralities in the presence of the youngs and the use of 
obscene expressions^ may tend to produce or force un- 
natural precocity — a precocity sure to undermine health 
and shorten life. Jealousy is another characteristic of 
these children^ and^ perhaps^ less among the girls than 
boys. Upon the most trivial offence in this respect^ or on 
the suspicion of an offence, the former are sure to be beaten 
cruelly and savagely by the latter. This appears to be a 
very common case.'' 
Literature. The Only othcr source of juvenile amusement we shall 
refer to is the light reading of poor children ; and we may 
premise, that though the majority of the costers' children 
are totally illiterate, yet they are not absolutely excluded 
from feasting upon the dainties of a corrupt literature. 
They eagerly listen to one who is capable of affording them 
gratification by reading the worst details of murders, rob- 
beries, &c., that can be published. And here, our remarks 
embrace a larger number of the juvenile population than 
that constituting the children of the professional coster. 
In the meeting of thieves, " 63 of the 1 50 present were able 
to read, and 50 of this number said they had read Jack 
Sheppardy and the lives of Dick TurpiUy Claude du Val, 
and all the other popular thieves' novels, as well as 
the Newgate Calendar, and lives of the robbers and 
pirates." The uninitiated in the art of reading had these 
works read to them in lodging-houses. Numbers attri- 
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bated their coinmeiiceiuent in a career of vice to the in- 
fluence of such works. An expression of approbation from 
one of them of Jack Sheppard, " was ahnost universally 
concurred in by the deafening plaudits which followed/' 
When asked if they would like to be ^^ Jack Sheppards ! " 
they answered^ ^^ Yes, if the times were the same now as 
they were then/' 

This is but the natural effect of reading such works on The popular 
the thief or bui^lar. The general tone of feeling, the 
popular juvenile taste, is not only low, but this state of 
things is fostered by the ignorant or injudicious firiends of 
children. The following are stated to be the works most 
in demand in the streets : — Cinderella, Jack the Giant 
Killer, Baron Munchausen, Puss and the Seven-leagued 
Boots, The Sleeping Beauty, the Seven Champions of Chris- 
tendom, &c. &c. " There's plenty of Henry and Emmas," 
said a penny bookseller, " and A Present for Christmas, 
and Pictorial Alphabets, a Good Book for Good Boys and 
Girls, but when people buys really for their children 
they buys the old stories — at least they does of me. 
I've sold penny hymns (hymn books) sometimes; but 
when they are bought, or ^good books' is bought, it 
is for charity to a poor fellow Uke me, more than anything 
else." 

Such are the vices and the recreations of a majority a charge 
of the low juvenile population of the great city. Nor«ociety. 
do these extracts seem to be over-coloured statements. 
From personal inquiry, from a gentleman intimately con- 
nected with a metropolitan ragged school, from a city mis- 
sionary, and firom conversation with the ragged child in the 
street, we feel that the truth is not on the whole sacrificed 
to the love of exaggeration. Children driven to a street 
life ^^have been either untaught, mistaught, maltreated, 
neglected, regularly trained to vice, or fairly turned into 
the streets to shift for themselves. The censure, then, is 
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attributable to parents, or to those who should fill the 
place of parents — ^the state, or society/' 

From a perusal of the preceding painful account, culled 
principally from a work extraordinary in many respects, 
the impression on the mind of the reader will be that it is 
worse than idle to mystify the philosophy of juvenile de- 
pravity and consequent increase of juvenile delinquency. 
That the corruption of the masses of the lower orders of 
society can be traced to the existence of such deteriorating 
influences as have been, with extreme reluctance, above de- 
tailed, is written with a sunbeam upon the surface pre- 
sented by the general character of the juvenile population 
in our large towns. 
i^ndon and § 9. If less extended notices of the children of provincial 

the provinces. * ^ ^ ^ 

towns has been taken, it is not because materials are 
wanting. References made to the experience of Francis 
Bishop in the purlieus of Liverpool ; to the " Rise of 
Juvenile Delinquency,'^ by a county magistrate; to the 
appearance of the streets of Bristol, &c., show that the 
seeds of corruption are " broad-cast" upon the face of this 
Christian country. Were there no analogy presented by 
our provincial towns to the metropolis, there are obvious 
and important reasons for giving the preference to the 
juvenHe population of the great city. The summer excur- 
sions into the country, the systematic and stated rounds to 
every nook and comer of the land by vagrants and their 
wretched families, which support the low lodging-houses in 
every town and village, and keep in perfect circulation the 
plans and vices of the most experienced thieves and 
vagrants to be found in the world — ^those of London — 
show, that the reclamation, reformation, or extirpation 
of the class in London would be to heal the waters at the 
fountain-head, or stop the stream that deluges the country 
with vice. The number of the costermongers, as we have 
shown, is estimated at about thirty thousand. The 
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number of street children is stated to be about ten thou- 
sand — a number annually increasing. Nor is the number 
of this class the only, or the greatest reason for particular 
attention. The fearftd power they would throw into the 
hands of discontented insurgents — for they are aU Char- 
tists—or the influence they would contribute to the Ro- 
manist party — ^for they are predisposed, if at all inclined 
towards any religious sect, to avow attachment to Roman 
Catholicism — ^render them a dangerous class to both our 
political and religious institutions. There is another view 
that will affect the heart of the philanthropist. " Of all 
the classes they should be the most honest, since the poor 
(who depend upon them for provisions) least of all can 
afford to be defrauded ; and yet it has been shown that the 
consciences of the London costermongers, generally speak- 
ing, are as little developed as their intellect." 

Adverting once more to their moral and physical con- wretched- 
dition, we shall beg the reader to accompany us, in the 
ensuing chapters, to the more pleasing task of considering 
the duty of society to rescue these unhappy portions of the 
community from their perilous position. " What little in- 
fcrmation ^ the street children^ receive is obtained from the 
worst class — ^from cheats, vagabonds, and rogues ; what 
Uttle amusement they indulge in springs from sources the 
most poisonous, the most fatal to happiness and welfare ; 
what little they know of a home is necessarily associated 
with much that is vile and base : their very means of exis- 
tence, uncertain and precarious as it is, is, to a great extent, 
identified with petty chicanery, which is quickly commu- 
nicated by one to the other ; while their physical sufferings 
from cold, hunger, exposure to the weather, and other 
causes of a similar nature, are constant, and at times ex- 
ceedingly severe. The fate of children brought up amid 
the influence of such scenes, with parents starving one 
week, and intoxicated all the rest — ^turned loose into the 



ness. 
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streets as soon as they are old enough to run alone — s 
out to sell in public-houses^ almost before they know l 
to put halfpence together — ^their tastes trained to lil 
inism, long before puberty, at the penny concert, i 
their passions inflamed with unrestrained intercourse 
the twopenny hops — ^the fate of the young, I say, ab 
doned to the blight of such associations cannot well 
otherwise than it is. If the child be father to the m 
it assuredly does not require great effort of imaginatioD 
conceive the manhood that such a child must necessa: 
engender.'^ 
DiTine f< ^h, siuful nation ; a people laden with iniquity — a s 

of eml-doers — children that are corruptors I .... [ 

whole head is sick, and the whole heart faint Fi 

the sole of the foot even unto the head, there is no sou 
ness in it, but wounds, and bruises, and putrifying so 
They have not been closed, neither bound up, neither mi 
fied mth oirUmeni"* 

*• Have we not tracked the felon home, and found 
His birth-place and his dam ? The coimtry mourns, 
Mourns because every plague that can infest 
Society, and that saps and worms the base 
Of the edifice that Policy has raised, 
Swarms in all quarters : meets the eye, the ear, 
And suffocates the breath at every turn. 
Profusion breeds them : and the cavse itself 
Of that calamitous mischief has heenfotmd ; 
So when the Jewish leader stretched his arm. 
And waved his rod divine, a race obscure, 
Spawned in the muddy beds of the Nile, came forth 
Polluting Egypt; gardens, fields, and plains, 
Were covered with the pest ; the streets were filled ; 
The croaking nuisance lurked in every nook. 
Nor palaces, nor even chambers 'scaped : 
And the land stank— so liumerous was the fry." 

CowPER, The 

* Isaiah i. 4-C. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CHILDREN — THEIR MORAL CLAIMS UPON THE 

COMMUNITY. 

*^ Thou hast had pity on the gourd, for the which thou hast not laboured, 
neither madest it grow, which came up in a night, and perished in a night ; 
and should not I spare Nineveh, that great city, wherein are more than 
six score thousand persons that cannot discern between their right hand 
and their left?" — Jomah iv. II. 

§ 1. The present state of juyenile depravity^ and the introdoctory 
great nnmber and vanety of inducing canses^ nave been 



passed under review. The important questions now 
" Ought anything to be attempted by society to anticipate 
the corrupters of our children?'* " Can any effectual re- 
medy be pointed out to meet the fearfbl 9nd growing evil?** 
It requires but little acquaintance with the world to know 
that there are some who are not troubled with the latter 
interrogatory because disposed to answer the former in the 
negative. Happily this class are daily numbering less. 
While^ however^ the theories that inculcated the contempt 
of the lower classes have gradually died away^ a better 
state of feeling has not simultaneously arisen. The result 
has been simple n^lect« Jonah's solicitude for the gourd, 
and strange oversight of the welfare of 120,000 infetnts, are 
unfortunately the precedents followed by the myriads that 
inhabit our great cities. Of the flower of the field Christ 
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truly said, " that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of them/' But for the dirty, ragged, yet deeply 
interesting little flower-girl, jfrom whom are purchased the 
pride of our London windows, Christ did no less than die. 
Yet the fair, the delicate lady, and it may be the tender- 
hearted woman, who spares neither time nor means to 
nourish the flower, has nothing more than sentimental 
words or sighs — ^if, indeed, these — for the poor little or- 
phan, heathen, thief, who disposes of them in the streets 
for a morsel of bread, or a night's — I cannot say shelter or 
rest — ^but exposure to vermin and lawless lust. How pro- 
lific a source of evil is indifference to the condition of the 
masses, has been made manifest in the chapter we have 
just closed. On the very occasions when threatening dan- 
gers, or intolerable nuisances to society, have been forced 
before the notice of the public, the poor have met with 
cruelty and revenge, instead of compassion. On this point 
particular attention will be required in our next chapter. 
We may now consider the important question — ^WiU not sin 
lie at our door if, knowing the character of the evil already 
described, we do not take steps to prevent the continuance 
of such a state of things ? 

Pareutai We prcsumc that there can be no difference of opinion 

as to the obligations of parents to train up their offspring 
in the practices of morality and godliness. " If any pro- 
vide not for his own, and especially for those of his own 
house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an in- 

uiid social, fidcl.''* But thcrc is a more comprehensive aspect of our 
duty to children which some hold up to view as binding 
upon society, viz., that the children of persons who are 
indeed ^^ worse than infidels,'' have a general claim upon 
the community among whom Providence has cast their lot. 
To this question let us direct our inquiry. 

• 1 Tim. V. 8. 
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Abraham stands high in the rank of Scripture worthies. Abraham. 
It was no trifling honour to be called " faithful Abraham/^* 
He stands alone in the possession of a title that no less 
authority than inspiration could have been justified in 
bestowing. " He was called the friend of God/^ It is by " The fneu 
an easy process of deduction, that we arrive at the opinion, 
that these high honours were given to him chiefly because 
of the qualities which he, as a parent, master, and chief of 
a tribe, eminently possessed. Of him God designed to 
make a great and mighty nation to whom were to be com- 
mitted the sacred oracles. It is plainly intimated that 
what God had " spoken of ^^ to him, viz., to "make of him 
a great and mighty nation,^^ and that "all the nations of 
the earth should be blessed in him,^^t ^^^ founded upon 
this reason : ^^ Foe I know him that he will command his 
children and his household after him.^^ This declaration 
is as important as it is interesting. The specification of 
the reasons, for both personal conference with him and 
making of him a great and mighty nation, is strikingly 
significant. Gt)d*s conduct towards one individual is thus 
studiously shown to have been influenced by the course he 
was likely to pursue with his children and his subjects. 
The pious exercise of parental authority and domestic influ- 
ence, was the ostensible groimd for making him the head 
of a great nation. The inference is natural, that it is the 
duty of parents to train up in piety their offspring. But it 
should be remembered that a great portion in Abraham^s 
household were persons related to him as servants are to 
their masters, or operatives are to manufacturers, or 
labourers to a farmer, or shopmen to the " principal.^* 
The inference had been less clear, if the care of chil- 
dren alone had been a prominent feature in Abraham^s important 
character. But " his household ^* is mentioned. Let the " *** *°' 

♦ Gal. iii. 9. + Gen. xviiL 18. 
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reader divest himself of purely European ideas^ and the 
word "household '* will appear in a more extensive signilEL- 
eation than before. With us " a household ^^ is simply the 
family and domestic assistants residing under a common 
roof. As a nomad his household was far more numerous 
than the labourers employed by the largest farm-holders. 
As a chieftain^ "his household^' was synonymous with a 
troop of warriors.* And surely it is needless to reiterate, 
that the principle is clearly intimated that it is the duty of 
parents and employers to attend to the moral and spiritual 
good of those naturally^ or socially dependent upon them 
for their temporal wants. 
omestic But wc may not omit the notice of another iuteresting 

laii^uoni. fact connected with the passage before us. Abraham was 
a good father and a good master; therefore God promotes 
him to the headship of a great nation. In that position he 
would exercise the same care and supervision as he did 
when in comparatively humbler circumstances. We see 
no way of escaping from the conclusion that Gk>d has de- 
clared it to be the duty of the superior to care for the spi- 
ritual wants of the inferior classes, 
hechvrch lu stating thc qualifications of the bishops and deacons 
"muy.* of the primitive churches^ the following particulars are 
given. The bishop must be " one that ruleth well his own 
house^ having his children in subjection with all gravity.^' 
The reason given for this requirement is — " for if a man 
know not how to rule his own house^ how shall he take 
care of the church of Qod? ** t 0( the deacons^ the same 
things are specified^ " ruling their children and their own 
houses well." J 

* '* When Abram heard that his brother was taken captive he armed 
his trained servants, bom in his ovn house, three hundred and eighteen, 
and pursued them unto Dan." — Qen. ziv. 14. 

+ 1 Tim. iii. 4, 5. 

{ The words and directions of the same apostle to Titus (i. 6,) are to 
the same effect. While, however, the words used in directing Timothy 
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Heire we have a companson of the position in the fiEunily 
Knd in the chnich of OroA, to show that the qualifications 
required by the one are analogous to those which are 
essential to the well-being of the other. If the qualifica- 
tions are the same in both positions^ it is plain that the 
responMilities of the positions are necessarily the same. 
The manner in which men discharge domestic obligations 
is the standard of their fitness or unfitness for a public 
or social position^ either in a secular (as in the case of 
Abraham)^ or sacred and religious community (as in the 
case of Christian bishops and deacons). There seems to 
us nothii^ plainer than that the neglect of children^ or any 
of the dependent classes of the community^ is strongly 
reprobated by divine authority^ whether they sustain a filial^ 
domestic, social, or religious relationship. 

Sentiments of a similar character have been avowed by The fumiy 
uniBspired authorities. Doddridge quotes one of the sayings »*'^-^'*' 
of Confucius, which is as follows : '^ It is impossible that he confvcias. 
who knows not how to govern and reform his own family, 
should rightly govern and reform a people.*' *' When one Lycurgua. 
advised Lycurgus,'* says Plutarch, " to establish a popular 
government in Lacedsemon, * Go,* said he, ' and first make 
a trial of it in thine own family.* ** 

The case of Eli and his sons is also instructive. Eli was EUandhii 
a good man, like Abraham, save in that one point of im- 
portance before us. His ^' sons made themselves vile, and 
he restrained them not.** We have seen that because of 
the judicious care and pious interest shown by the former, 
nith regard to his family, God enlarged and honoured his 
posterity. But how fearfully was Eli*s n^lect visited. 
** I have told him that I will judge his house for ever, for 

point to the good and judicious conduct displayed by Abraham, those used 
in writing to Titus seem adapted to censure the manners permitted by Eli 
in his sons Hophni and Phineas : '* Having faithful children not accused of 
riot (excess) or unruly (insubordinate or ungovenied).'* 
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the iniquity which he knoweth; because his sons made p 
themselves vile, and he restrained them not/' * In the 
one case we have the example of the exercise of parental 
authority and social influence to promote the interests of 
religion, and in the other a laxity of parental discipline, 
where not only was rehgion scandalized, but the morals 
of the people were imperilled. The posterity of the former 
is blessed and enlarged, the family of the latter disgraced 
and extirpated for the simple diflference in their respective 
manner of treating those who were dependent upon them 
for their moral training. The testimony of Scripture is 
therefore strong in favour of the proposition, that it is the 
duty of parents and masters to preserve as much as possible 
their children, servants, or employes, from the commission 

ixUdren a of siu. But socicty is made up of families. The aggregate 
children of a community are the sacred trust of society ; or 
in other words, of the aggregate parents and masters of a 
community. All great movements of a permanent and 
beneficial nature, must result from family influence. The 
head of every family, or ^^ household," owes it to God and 
his coimtry, that those who look up to him for the supply 
of temporal and physical wants, shall not have their higher 
and spiritual necessities overlooked. " This God requires 
of you ; his creatures they are whom you call your chil- 
dren ; they owe obedience to Him in the first place, and it 
is His authority which you exercise over them. If they 
perish for want of timely instruction and correction. He 
will require their souls at your hands." f 

Tie law of The inference drawn from the passages above considered 
are strengthened by the precepts of Moses : " And what 
nation is there so great, that hath statutes and judgments 
so righteous as all this law, which I set before you this 
day ? Only take heed to thyself and keep thy soul dili- 

* 1 Samuel, iii. 13. t Bishop Sherlock. 
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gently, lest thou forget the things which thine eyes have 
seen, and lest they depart from thy heart all the days of 
thy life, but teach them thy sons, and sons^ sons/^* The 
care and solicitude for the religious welfare of children waa 
not only to be a national characteristic. It was to become 
a social feature of every section of the community. " Ye 
shall teach them your children, speaking of them when 
thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by the 
way, when thou liest down, and when thou risest up. 
And thou shalt write them upon the door-posts of 
thine house, and upon thy gates, that your days may 
be multiplied, and the days of your children, in the land 
which the Lord sware unto your fathers to give them, 
as the days of heaven upon earth."t The design of Moses 
in these enactments was the same as that which was in 
the mind of the Spartan lawgiver, although the means spartan 

WlBCloifi 

adopted were of a different kind. " Lycurgus left none of 
his laws in writing ; it was ordained in one of the rhette 
that none should be written ; for what he thought most 
conducive to the virtue and happiness of a city, was prin- 
ciples interwoven with the manners and breeding of the 
people. These would remain immovable, as founded in in- 
clination and the strongest and most lasting tie, and the 
habits which education produced in youth, would answer 
in each the purposes of a lawgiver." { The foregoing pas- 
sages in Deuteronomy are so explicit, that comment would 
but encumber the argument. The only point that might 
require consideration is the possible objection, that while 
the duty of parents is thus broadly enimciated, we have no 
evidence that it is the duty of society to be solicitous about 
the moral welfare of the children in a community. We 
think, however, that the obligation to nurture in morality 
any destitute child is not less binding than to provide for the 

♦ Deut iv. 8, 9. f Deut. xi. 19, 21. J Plutarch. 
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spiritual wants of our own children. This might be simply 
inferred from the general spirit of all divine regulations, 
and it would be enough for the anxious friend of the juve- 
7 of nile population. But something more tangible than infer- 
?forciui- ences are required by some. That want may be supplied : 
'^ Gather the people together, men, women, and children, 
and thy stranger that is vnthin thy gates, that they may 
hear, and that they may learn and fear the Lord your Gk)d, 
and observe to do all the words of this law ; and that thy 
children who have not knoum anything, may hear and learn 
to fear the Lord your God.^^* This reference to the 
" stranger and his children^^ as possessing a claim upon 
the people among whom they were sojourning, is pecu- 
liarly instructive. '^If a stranger sojourn with thee in 
your land, ye shall not vex him; but the stranger that 
dwelleth with you shall be unto you as one bom among 
you, and thou shalt love him as thyself.^*t The tithes 
of the third year thou shalt give to the '^Levite, the 
stranger, the fatherless, and the vndow^X 
smn obii- It wiU be difficult to find a reason for caring for the 
religious interests of the stranger and his child, which 
will not equally apply to the childr^i of our own com- 
munity. Thousands exist among us who are not in a 
better condition than that of the characters alluded to in 
the above precepts — of our own flesh and blood, but alien 
from the upper, middle, and portions of the lower classes, 
in all things else. So important was this matter, that 
'^ after Moses had made an end of speaking, ^^ the mind of 
the Jewish lawgiver again reverts to the duty of a pious 
education, and thus sums up his oration : ^^for it is not a 
vain thing for you ; because it is your life ; and through 
this thing ye shall prolong your days in the land.'^ || Surely 



* Deut xxxL 12, 13. + Lev. xix. 33, 34. 

X Dent. zzYi. 12. || Deut. xzxii. 47. 
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it was ''life" to Abraham^s posterity, that he ''commanded 
his children and his household after him." Surely the 
n^lect of a proper control and supervision over the young 
was visited with no light thing ; " all the increase of thy 
house shall die in the flower of their age," and "their 
iniquity was not to be purged with sacrifice nor offering 
for ever." 

It should be observed that in an institution of con- General 
tracted and exclusive nature, such liberal measures to- momuIc \v 
wards the ahen in blood and heretical in religion, are * 
of peculiar significance. To the claims of the helpless 
stranger, the poor, and the young, the stem spirit of the 
Mosaic dispensation was made to give way. In these 
respects what an exalted tone of public feeling it was the 
object of that economy to create. The prohibition to take 
interest &om their own countrymen ; the command to lend 
to the poor gratuitously under certain circumstances ; the 
septennial cancelling of debts ; the periodical restitution of 
landed property ; the protection which the hired labourer 
enjoyed ; the general law of pledges, which could provide 
for even the feelings of delicacy cherished by the honest 
poor; the law respecting gleaning; the respect required 
towards the aged, and tenderness towards the deformed ; 
and that which was thus expressed, " Thou shalt not hate 
thy brother in thine heart ; thou shalt in any wise rebuke 
thy neighbour, and not suffer sin upon him ;"* these and 
others of a kindred nature, are the laws enacted by Moses, 
but the spirit and tone of each are such as imbue the pages 
of the New Testament. Taking these enlightened views of 
the relation of man to man, and the precepts before con- 
sidered respecting the conduct of the adult to the child, it 
is clear that, according to both Old and New Testament 
Scriptures, it is the duty of society to save the young as 
much as possible &om the commission of sin. 

♦ Lev. xix. 17. 
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(ic marriage Satisfactory as the above may appear, we think that the 
child case is capable of even stronger proof. We allude to the 
singular but striking question put by the prophet Malachi. 
Referring to the sacredness of the marriage compact — ^it is 
asked, " And did He (God) not make one ? . . . and where- 
fore one ? that he might seek a godly seed"* Moralists have 
enumerated many reasons for perpetuating the sanctity of 
the marriage vow. The eflfect on man and the efifect on 
woman are shown to be of the best character from its ob- 
• servance, and of the direst description from its viola- 
tion.f The provision made for the care and education of 
the oflfspring have not been overlooked. But we would 
here point out the design of divinely sanctioning the 
institution, viz., the religious education of the children. 
The happiness of man, the greater comfort and respecta- 
bility of the woman, are doubtless thus secured. But the 
end here made prominent is, that he " might seek a godly 
seed.^* 
)ciety a Thc distribution of the race iato families arises out of 

niiiics. the divine knowledge of the wants of their offspring. The 
very form into which society is moulded, is conducive to 
the happiness and spiritual welfare of the young. If, 
then, society exists for the express purpose, or, at least, if 
society depends upon an institution, whose primary aim is 
the welfare of children, there can be no doubt as to the 
Creator's will on the subject. Surely, the objection again 
will not be urged here, where it carries its own refutation, 
viz. : — ^That this shows only the obligation of parents to 
their own oflfspring, and not that of society generally to 
all the children in a community. Now if the conjugal 
relationship is established for the moral welfare of chil- 
dren, any view of it must be false that wiU narrow our 
sympathies, and lead to indiflference and neglect with re- 

♦ Mai. ii- 15. f See Paley's " Moral Philosophy." 
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5pect to them. If death removes their iiatm*al guardians, 
or ignorance and poverty expose them to the danger of not 
growing into " a godly seed/^ there can be no doubt but 
that it is the duty of society to step in and carry on the 
great purpose of God in instituting the sanctity of the 
marriage vow. For no other object that is of higher 
importance, can the great fabric of society exist. If it 
accomplish this end, all others follow as results ; for what 
is wanting if a ^^ godly seed^^ is secured ? If it overlook, 
or selfishly disregard this great end of its existence, what 
can it attain to that can compensate the loss of a well- 
trained youth? All the parts are designed respectively 
for this purpose. Can the whole of such parts have any 
other aim ? " The whole population of this country is chiWrcn 
this country^s trust. No man has a home, above the*^" "^^^ 
meanest hut, but that home is mortgaged for the support 
of his poorer compatriots. The whole law — not a parti- 
cular statute or enactment, both written and traditionary 
— ^the virtue of the entire code constitutes this benefit of 
property as much the right of the pauper, as the holding 
of that property is the right of its possessor.^^ " No man 
can be an intruder in the world. His birth gives right 
of place and provision in it.^* If " his entrance on this 
earth'^ be regarded as ^^an encroachment, his mingling 
with its tribes an impertinence — one who came uninvited, 
and who departs undesired — such a temper is not drawn 
from revelation. When we pray to (mr Father, who isonrFatuci 
in heaven, for our daily bread, we acknowledge all man- 
kind for our brethren, and include them in the prayer. 
Each man is the brother for whom Christ died. None 
may be indifferent nor displeasing to us. We are our 
brother^s keeper. The most distressed is proximately our 
neighbour. We are debtors to all. We owe to love one 
another.'^* 

• Dr. Hamilton's " Popular Education.** 
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Children aud Analogous^ in Spirit^ to that in Malaehi^ is a passage in k: 
divorce. ^^^ j^^^ Testament, and to our mind its bearing upon ; 

the subject before us is peculiarly interesting. ^' The un- 
believing husband is sanctified by the wife, and the im- 
believing wife is sanctified by the husband/^* And why jf 
should this be the case ? Why should the Christian m 
leave father and mother, and all former associaties, to be 
^^ separate /'f ^^^ yet the husband and wife continue to- =. 
gether as "sanctified?*' Observe the remarkable reason 
assigned : " Else were your children unclean ; but now are 
they holy." So indissoluble in the eye of Gk)d was the ^ 
matrimonial alliance, and its violation so firaught with in- 
jurious consequences, that even a religious difference could 
not constitute a just ground for separation. For the sake 
of the children, the community of Christians must con- 
rider the mbeUeying husband as sanctified by the wife, b 
What solicitude is this? Let feelings be sacrificed — let c 
even the otherwise justifiable prejudices of a communitj ii 
be held in suspense, if the contrary course should jeo* \z 
AjMtoHc pardize the Christian privileges of children 1 The aged t 
apostle John, the last of the writers of the New Testament p 
Scriptures, addressed the juvenile portion of the churches ! 
he wrote to— ^^ I have written unto you, children, because (b 
ye have have known the Father.^^J The oldest apostle ■ 
received, as one of his last directions &om his departing k 
Lord, the injunction, "Feed my lambs." And no one i 
rightly understanding his obligations to his God, his s 
country, or himself, will hesitate to respond to the sen- t 
timent of the Psalmist: "We wiU not hide them firom e 
their children, showing to the generation to come the , 
praises of the Lord, and his strength, and his wonderfiil ^ 
works that he has done. For he established a testimony ii| 
in Jacob, and appointed a law in Israel, which he com- - 

• 1 Cor. vii. 14. f 2 Cor. vi. 17. 1 1 John ii. 13. 
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(oanded our fathers that they should make them known a law in 
to their children — ^that the generation to come might 
know them^ even the children who should be bom^ 
vho should rise and declare them to their children^ that 
Uiejr might set their hope in God, and not forget the 
works of God, but keep his commandments, and might 
not be as their fstthers, a stublxnn and rebellious genera- 
tion/"* 

Such appears to us the mind of Scripture on this im- Arei^imtiT 
portant question. But there is another court of appeal, "*"•*•"*•• 
whose decision is loud and distinct, and whose meaning 
is sometimes rendered intelligible to the most obtuse, or 
most reluctant to understand. The divine retribution that 
fi>Ilows with fearful severity upon the path of negligence or 
indifference in relation to the child, is an unmistakable 
intimation of displeasure in the God of Providence. The 
Creator has given a confessedly mysterious influ^ice to the 
parent over the destinies of his offspring ; but their welfare 
is under the guardianship of the most appalling penalties. 
As the old age, and indeed the life, of those parents is em- 
bittered, who have neglected or abused their solemn trust, 
80 no community can prosper, or long continue to exist, 
that disregards the morals of its youth. It has often been 
ranarked, that a special Providence seems to attend on 
infemts and children, often preserving them in a manner 
almost miraculous. It is equally patent to every observer 
that that state is doomed to destruction, whose " children 
axe coiruptors,^" and yet no solicitude is manifested on 
their behalf. 

§ 3. Sut children have certain peculiar claims upon chiidrm, 
lociety. There is no consideration of greater importance, iSs^®^^ 
or of more thrilling interest, than that which respects the 
rising generation. The plans and pmrposes of the present 

• Psalm Ixxviii. 4-8. 
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age depend greatly on the character of the next, for both 
permanency and development. What undertaking of 
serious value to mankind can be completed by the actors 
of one short generation? What one begins another has 
to complete ; and he who commences a great undertaking, 
is short-sighted, if with all anxiety to do his part worthily, 
he neglects to train up others to carry it on and perfect 
it. It was a source of grief to the wisest of men that he 
should leave his works to the ^^ man that shall be after 
him, and who knows whether he shall be a wise man or a 
fool ?^^* But when to such considerations is added that of 
the comparative innocence and inexperience of those who 
are but just on the threshold of life, and we remember that 
the former may be sullied with vice, and the latter be a 
tempting invitation to the cruel and rapacious, who, de- 
stroyed, are seeking to destroy — ^how fiill of interest is the 
yoimg of our day and country ! Their innocence in such a 
world has its own peculiar disadvantage, since it is, alas ! 
the result of inexperience, and that has its dangers. But 
that danger can become ruin only through neglect. Youth 
presents a feature of great encouragement to all anxious 
about its interests. Children may be made good or evil 
according to our treatment. They may be kept from a 
multitude of sins, and it has become trite to say, preven- 
tion is better than cure. They may be kept from even the 
knowledge of many vices, and none will deny that inno- 
cence is preferable to repentance. 
statistical Miuds are differently affected: what excites one to action 

will fail to influence another. Some will be roused to 
action, as if economical in charity, only by a sense of the 
extent of that class whose cause is pleaded. Others 
deem it certain loss to enter upon an uncertain enterprise. 
And perhaps all are more disposed to strenuous effort 

* Eccl. ii. 18, 19. 
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if both mind and heart are called into action, by a fiill 
and varied view of a given subject. Let us look, then, at 
the comprehensiveness and importance of the class. It is 
true that number is not necessarily a criterion of the import- 
ance to be attached to a particular portion of the com- 
munity. Their moral destitution or danger is of greater 
weight in the scale. But on this question the numerical 
view may have some power in determining our course 
of philanthropy. According to the limits assigned to the 
juvenile period, will the number of the juvenile com- 
munity be more or less extensive. Thus, two-fifths or 
three-fifths of the population of a country are ranked 
among "juvemles.*' According to the census of 1841, 
the centesimal proportion of the population of the United 
Kingdom was as follows : — 





England. 


Wales. 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 


Under 5 years 
From 5 to 10 
„ 10 to 15 
„ 15 to 20 


13-18 
11-91 
10-83 
9-93 


13-33 
12-25 
1115 
1008 


13-20 
12- 
11-33 
10-33 


From 1 to 5 years . . 15-25 
„ 6 to 10 „ . . 13-25 
„ 11 to 15 „ ..11-95 
„ 16 to 22 „ ..11-60 




45-05 


46-81 


46-86 


5205 



From this table, taken from an educational work, it is Nunieric»i 
plain that the population of Ireland under twenty is about *"^° °°^ 
half, and those of England, Wales, and Scotland, some- 
what more than two-fifths, of the whole population. Ac- 
cording to other authorities, a fourth of the population 
of England and America is, on the average, between the 
ages of five and fifteen. This class of the human race, 
therefore, has great claims upon our attention, if regarded 
simply on the numerical principle. For educational pur- 
poses, statesmen have fixed as a rule that in general if 
provision is made to educate one-eighth of the popula- 
tion, it wiU be amply sufficient. Taking even this low 
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A practical 
view. 



Limited 
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standard by which the number we are interested in is to 
be estimated^ we have a larger class crying to the philan- 
thropist for protection against the cruelties of the wicked, 
than can be found under any other classification laying 
claims to our sympathy. But is it necessary to add, that 
the wants of the juvenile are, virtually, the wants also 
of the whole adult population? Their influence for good 
or evil, and their dangers and safety, are truly those of 
the whole nation, the difierence being only a question of 
time. A depraved juvenile population is, in all respects 
but that of a few years, the same as a vicious and decay- 
ing nation. 

While, however, the statistical aspect is imposing, for 
practical purposes, it will be shown that the amount 
is materially lessened; that is, so far as it is the duty 
of society, as opposed to that of individual parents, to 
interfere. For short is the period allowed by the 
necessities of the case, to instil right principles, or 
to form moral habits in the children of those classes 
who need the aid of others. Long before fifteen they 
are required for labour. Their future position, so far as 
that can be anticipated, requires early habituation to in- 
dustry and toil. As the period is thus limited for the 
operation of educational schemes, the number of those 
that must at one time be under the eye of society is 
brought within bounds admitting of hopeful operation. 
From three years old, at least, the moral education of a 
child should commence in right earnest and be extended, 
if any good is to be secured, to the latest period that the 
necessities of its parents will permit, or a wise and con- 
siderate legislative interference can secure. But while 
considering the little time available for educational pur- 
poses, we may notice a particular that must appeal to 
the heart of every one who has the slightest faith in the 
revealed doctrine of ftiture rewards and punishments. If 
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early labour snatches the child from the school^ there are 
means by which the evil may be alleviated. But when a 
less controllable power — death — interferes with that 
trainings what in the future can ooimteract the evils of Jnveniie 
neglect ? The number of souls passing through the grave ™"^ *^' 
during infancy and childhood is stated to be little less 
than a third of all the deaths that can take place. In 
connection with the subject of the previous chapter^ where 
precocious wickedness was exhibited, how serious a con- 
sideration is this ! If a course of life be theirs in which 
vice is permitted to add to the frailties of existence, by 
incurring the wages of sin, a premature death, then surely 
we cannot delay our work. But even where death does 
not put the child beyond our power of communicating 
good, time will, with equal certainty, shut him out from our 
influence. While in some cases the whole period of doing 
good is extremely limited, we may not foi^et that prac- 
tically, without the intervention of death, the seed time The seed 
in all cases is. circumscribed. Shall we let slip the golden "^ 
hour of life ? To leave them simply incapable of good, inex- 
perienced in a virtuous life, were to be deprecated. Their 
" ignorance " wiU not continue to be " bliss." Their inex- 
perience and innocence are doomed to give place to vicious 
acquaintance with sin, if we are guilty of neglect. If 
the good are indilBTerent to the habits now forming, we 
cannot be ignorant that it is otherwise with the wicked. 
The general features of society, and their example, are 
ever operating on the mind of youth, ever instilling 
principles. If formative influence is withheld on our 
part, we cannot be blind to the fact, that the laws of 
nature are not held in suspense or abeyance. Every 
indulgence without check or guidance is strengthening 
into a tendency, a passion, a lust, that will soon be 
supreme over reason and conscience. If not surroimded 
by attendant virtues, as the child advances along the path 
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of life, temptations are thickening, till it will become 
diflScult, if not impossible, to extricate the victim of 
neglect, 
nningin Their inexpciience ought to awaken lively emotions of 
compassion. The adult sins wilfully, and with a sense of 
the bitter consequences — the child, under a delusion 
which leads it on to destruction. How many have to 
deplore, when too late, the evil habits early acquired? 
How many still more who feel that, if taken by some 
kind and judicious hand at a time irrevocably gone, their 
career had not been one of disgrace and wretchedness. 
In the world of spirits, even among the lost,^ there exists 
solicitude that their brethren on earth should not follow 
their steps. Shall not those who would recall, were it 
possible, their youth, or retrace their steps, did the nature 
of the circumstances admit of it, show on earth a kindred 
feeling of anxiety, lest others should experience their 
vain regrets, their bitter remorse, their intolerable despair? 
thc??*the* Childhood, for good and evil, must not be dissevered 
•"• from manhood. If it be true, that " one sinner destroys 

much good,'' then a vicious child is a frightful character. 
If left unrestrained to the commission of crime, what an 
adept at sinful practices, what a mor?! pest, will he become 
hereafter; what a ruinous example, should he live to be- 
come a gray-headed miscreant ! An adult sinner destroys 
much good. But what wiU a vicious child accomplish in 
the successive stages of life he may go through? The 
aged transgressor can pervert chiefly those of his own age. 
But the child, in passing through the periods of life, cor- 
rupts rank after rank. Infirmities and features often re- 
pulsive to the gay and frivolous exclude the former from 
much direct influence upon the classes below, and above 
him there are none to be corrupted. But all the vivacity 

• Luke xvi. 27-28. 
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and charms of youth are weapons that the young seducer 
and corrupter knows how to wield. 

But, as was before intimated, there are some who cannot Motivei. 
strive without something like certain prospect of success. 
Here, again, the duty of securing the juvenile population 
against the commission of sin, is accompanied with flatter- 
ing prospects. " Train up a child in the way in which he 
should go,'' is a commandment " tvith promise" What 
facilities are to be met with in this field of Christian exer- 
tion compared with many others ! 

In all attempts to produce a feeling in favour of the ele- Great fad- 
vation of the lower classes, the faithlessness in the power 
of truth and of kindness, and the general faintheartedness 
which the philanthropist is ever meeting with, are retarding 
influences. But let us admit every discouragement. Let 
us set side by side the alarmist and the sanguine visionary, 
and grant the cause of the poor under existing circum- 
stances to be a forlorn hope. Then turn the mind to their 
children. All the arguments that deterred before are, in 
their case, converted into facilities and encouragements. 
We are no longer waiting to see " the leopard change his 
spots.'' We are no longer waiting to see the ^^ Ethiopian 
change his skin." We are teaching those not '^ accustomed 
to do evU," that they may " learn to do good." We have 
a sky over which broods no cloud. We walk in a field 
where thorns and thistles are beginning to grow, it is true ; 
but there have, as yet, grown up no upas trees, from whose 
vicinage the timid or prudent shrink with dismay. Has 
prejudice, or fear, or disgust, turned you from the haunts 
of adult ftdl-fledged depravity? Here, compassion — the 
tenderest emotions of humanity towards the innocence and 
inexperience of the child playing on the hole of the asp — 
attract you, if you are a man, a father, or beats there a 
heart within you like that of Jesus, who took the child in 
His arms to bless it. 
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)penne|M to In dealing with the adult^ it has been observed^ the teacher 
of religion has often to wait for the accident^ the bereavement, 
or the strong hand of sickness, and the sight of death, to pro- 
duce a state of mind favourable to the reception of rebuke 
and exhortation. This susceptibility of religious impression 
exists in the young in no suspicious or equivocal maimer, 
and the advantages thus offered are both superior in kind 
and greater in degree. The importance of seizing such 
opportunities for moral culture is strikingly enforced by a 

rhcmindof remarkable expression of our Lord's : — '^ Except ye be con- 
verted and become as little children, ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.'^ * The mind of the adult must 
be recast in the mould of the child's mind. Not only has 
he to unlearn much that he has been taught, but his nature 
and disposition must be changed nnder superhuman power, 
and be brought back to the original state of childhood. 
How favourable, then, is the mind of a child to the recep- 
tion of truth ! Many are the truths that are difficult of 
explanation, if at all explicable, which are valuable to man, 
if received on authority and acted upon. This is the 
period, then, for inculcating not only simple things, and 
things easily imderstood, but also of things ^' hard to be 
understood." The simplicity and confiding nature of the 
age not only expose our children to the rapacity of the 
wicked, but render them the most hopeful pupils under the 
kind and judicious teacher of morality and religion. 

:;hiidhood. But their mental adaptation is suggestive of their ad- 
mirable position, which gives a vantage ground to their 
benefactor. The little group of happy boys and girls on 
the village green of to-day, wiU be the scattered inhabi- 
tants of different parts of the world. As life opens upon 
them, like vessels starting together from the same port, 
they diverge one from another — ^no more all to meet 

♦ Matt, xviii. 3. 
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again. Sy them the counting-houses at the antipodes 
aie filled^ the shop^ the house^ the fiEictory^ the army^ and 
the navy^ are respectively supplied. How easy once to 
have won them over to the side of virtue — to have trained 
them to the love of the good and the holy ! But now you 
may as well endeavour^ with one voice and one tongue, to 
convert the crews of our merchant fleet while sailing over 
the globe^ as to reach that band now scattered over the 
country. 

Such^ it appears to us^ are some of the views that may 
be advanced to urge the duty and encourage to practical 
measures^ to save children from the commission of sin. 
Before we proceed to discuss the plans adapted to secure 
this end^ let us glance at the present state of public opinion 
(MI the subject^ and trace it to its source. 

§ 4. The progress of civilization^ as developed under the Maria of 
benign influence of Christianity^ has been characterized 
by the successive triumphs of humane principles. Care 
of the infirm and aged, and provision for the poor 
and the sick, are not only the results of Christianity, 
but the certain unequivocal signs of the civilization to 
which particular nations have attained, and an infallible 
mdex of the extent to which " pure and undefiled jeUgion^' 
has pervaded the masses of a community. In the rights 
of w^, however, and in the characte; of the education 
granted to the child, do we find the clearest evidence of a 
healthy state of public feeling. In the former, the in- 
terests of particular individuals are chiefly secured by the 
erection of hospitals and infirmaries. But the elevation of 
woman to her proper status in society, has always been 
followed by a revolution in the morals and humanity of 
the people. The only thing that was wanting was en- 
lightened and liberal views of popular education — educa- 
tion in its fail and unrestricted sense — ^for an education is 
unavoidable, even when, professedly, there is none given. 
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«Sn to***"' The subject, however, is but just acquiring that attention 
Sludrci^^ which it deserves. The simple question of the right of 
education inherent in the lower classes as men, can scarcely 
be said to be a century old. Certainly the existence of 
ragged schools and reformatory institutions is but of yes- 
terday. The nature of the duty of society to the juvenile 
portion of the populace was not even broached, is now but 
little understood, and, as a matter of vital importance, 
studied by a very few. It has appeared, we trust, that the 
neglect of children by society is as great an outrage upon 
religion, and as fatal to the interests of our race, as the 
former disregard of woman^s rights was subversive of the 
highest comfort and interest of man. 
^I"l!^^*y But what has Christianity done for children ? The first 

and children. ... ^ . j i. -i 

point in which the young were directly aflfected by the 
diffusion of its principles, was the abolition of infanticide. 
It may not have totally disappeared, but it was no longer 
sanctioned or connived at. From a remote period the ex- 
infanticide. posurc of infants has branded heathen communities. In 
Greece,^ the murder of the weak and deformed was not 
only permitted, but legalized. In Rome, it was practised 
as an imavoidable expedient, to remove the threatened 
redundancy of population. In China, it stiU exists. In 
India, it is considered a disgrace to have only female 
offspring. The expense of rearing, and the diflSculty of 
affiancing a bride without a marriage portion, and the 
cruelties to which the sex is ever exposed, induce motherSj 
out of pity, to become the executioners of their own babes. 
Wherever Christianity has been established, there legis- 
lative enactments abolish the practice. This was the case 

• " If it was weakly and deformed, they ordered it to be thrown into the 
place called Apothet®, which is a deep cavern near the mountain Taygetos, 
concluding that its life would be no advantage to itself or the public, since 
nature had not given it at first any streng^ or goodness of constitution."— 
Plutasch. 
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when Constantine proclaimed the empire as Christianized. 
In the last half century, wherever idolatry has been sup- 
planted by the religion of Jesus, the cruel practice has 
disappeared with the system that fostered it. In page 55, 
we have shown that some degraded wretches, even in this 
country, have practised infanticide for the sake of the 
burial fees. 

The effect of Christianity, however, was indirectly un- Fomidiing 
&vourable to the child under certain circumstances. With 
stricter laws of chastity, and greater honour attached to 
the marriage institution, sprung up the disgrace of ille- 
gitimacy.* Fear and shame now operated against the 
safety of the unhappy fruit of sin. About the period of 
the middle ages foundling hospitals were instituted to af- 
ford shelter to the children that were exposed or forsaken. 
Formerly, in some retired part of the building, " a turning 
box ^' was placed in the wall, into which the mother placed 
her infant, and, ringing a bell, departed. The sound drew 
the attention of the watch — ^the machine was turned round, 
and the infant became an inmate of the establishment. 
The child that might have been exposed or destroyed was 
thus preserved, educated, and taught a trade, and sent into 
life. Such accommodation is now afforded in every town 
of importance in Europe. We need not, here, enter into 
the question whether such establishments are, on the 
whole, an encouragement to sin, or beneficial to the chil- 
dren of such parts of the community. We simply refer to 
it as showing the progress of opinion under the influence of 
our benign system of religion. 

§ 5. Comprehensive and national plans of education Popular 
have, in recent times, resulted from the same inducing 
cause. Light, however, has slowly broken in upon the 
ignorance that existed on the necessity of sound and wide- 

• See ** Penny Cyclopfledia," art. " Infant." 
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spread education. '^ Who, until late, were the teachers of 
our youth ? The learned, who had been trained to this 
duty ? The devoted, who felt inclined to this task ? The 
ranks were filled with the bankrupt, not only of fortune, 
but as often of principle. The office was considered the 
last anchor-hold of every wreck. Schools must necessarily 
degenerate beneath such care. Learning could not be con- 
templated. Morality was scarcely breathed. A whining pity 
was heard to plead for the misfortunes of these instructors. 
Censure was deprecated. Inquiry was debarred. Neigh- 
bourhoods were canvassed to help them. Certificates were 
good-naturedly subscribed. And thus race of pupils after 
race was surrendered to a wretched imbecility and drivel- 
ling. Such persons were a disgrace to their calling, and 
a pest to their land. They corrupted and wasted our 
Ancient lenu youth.'^* How far bcyoud us, with all our boasted civili- 
zation, were some of the ancient heathens ! '^ He resolved,^' 
says Plutarch, of Lycurgus, '^ the whole business of legis- 
lation into the bringing-up of youth ; he looked upon it as 
the greatest and most glorious work of a law-giver. He 
considered children not so much the property of their 
parents as of the state.'' Again, '^each man concluded 
that he was bom, not for himself, but for his country .'' 
Aristotle has expressed similar sentiments. According to 
Xenophon, no nation surpassed the Persians for their care 
in the education and training of their youth. 

How slow has been the pr(^ess of public opinion to 
this point ! Of late, however, there has been a great and 
pleasing change. Within the last ten years popular edu- 
cation, on a comprehensive plan, has been a prominent 
topic of the day. What a variety and multiplicity of 
theories have been advanced ! How numerous are the 
schemes that have emanated from both religious and 
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political characters ! The direction that public sentiment i^ittie 

pTOgrcu. 

has taken aagurs well for the fiiture. Little^ notwith- 
standing, has as yet been really accomplished. The 
inadequacy of means, hitherto devised, is lamentably 
apparent. Nor is this the worst aspect. Badical errors 
have been mixed up with our systems of education. The 
constant growth of our population; the vast changes 
going on in the habits of the masses of our country ; have 
been calling for not only elementary education^ but a 
system of moral training— a formative and reformatory 
system. New combinations of vice have required a re- 
construction and enlargement of older schemes to be 
adapted to the unlooked-for state of things ; an addition to 
oxxr preventive resources, to cope with the constantly grow- 
ing evil, has become urgent. But our course has been as 
cruel to our children as expensive to us. We have abso- 
lutely allowed vice to grow unchecked, and then slowly 
applied our remedies — such as they are. Crime has out- 
stripped re&rmation. We have permitted weeds to grow 
and floweVy and then incautiously uprooted the nuisance. 
The evil seemed repressed; but the very act shook out 
seeds and scattered them thick and wide; and in a few cmeipoUcy. 
short weeks, or months, we found that we had multiplied 
indejBnitely the number of criminals. Vice is let alone 
till it has become insufferably odious. So long as it tor- 
ments the hapless child, and consumes only the few 
around him, without affecting, visibly, society at large, 
we heed it not. But let those whose indifference has, in 
a great measure, b^otten the evil, once feel the inconve- 
nience thus arising, and down comes the arm of the law 
to crush the unfortunate offender. Society allows the 
child to commence its ruin by what is called vice. Our 
authorities are instructed to place him among companions 
in prison, who show him a more rapid process of demo- 
ralization than he is acquainted with, and then the whole 
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nation lifts up its foot and crushes the worthless and - 
miserable wretch. The child, to our knowledge, is de- - 
teriorating; nay, as it has been pointed out, certain ' 
functionaries are employed to watch the process under '" 
express directions not to interfere. Tlie law secures him p 
this liberty. It guarantees a certain period to sink, as fast fc 
and as deep as circumstances, his own passions, or the 
cruel ingenuity of his destroyers, will permit. A certain - 
point reached, and — like a Hindoo taking his dying j 
relative to the muddy and filthy waters of the Ganges — \ 
the police conduct him to prison to complete his moral i 
death. This is the majesty and humanity of English J 
law ; the refined cruelty of English maimers ! The in- 
fatuated idolator stufis the nostrils, eyes, ears, and mouth i 
of his relative with the mud of a river called " holy," but, . 
in fact, an enormous sewer, that carries off the filth and j 
the corpses of the 40,000,000 that inhabit its banks. The 
enlightened Englishman, under a delusion as great, takes 
the morally diseased to a place intended to be a scene of 
reformation, and the portal to a higher position in society, 
but, in fact, a sink of iniquity, where pollution is thrust 
into every sense of modesty, shame, hope, and self-respect, 
and the patient is morally destroyed. Let the Hindoo be 
proud of his mode of transmitting the soul to heaven, till 
we are ashamed of our plan of reforming our criminals. 
Simple The wants of our youthful population require, not only 

something comprehensive, but simple and compact. Every 
plan must aim, not only at the relief of the orphan and 
friendless and exposed child, but to cultivate among the 
lower classes a spirit of self-education and moral training. 
It appears on the surface of the matter, that, while the 
result of any judicious system of preventive and reforma- 
tory character will be, not only temporal, but also spiritual 
good, the promoters of the scheme for the express benefit 
of the juvenile classes must be animated with motives of a 
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higher character than expediency or pecuniary saving to 

the oommnnity. 
We have thus endeavoured to show the duty of caring 
[ fiar youth and the great deficiencies existing^ notwith- 
( standing the improvement that has^ of late years, been 

gradually taking place. Let us proceed to the discussion 
i of the plans and expedients requisite to the prevention 
r of juvenile depravity. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PBEVENTIYE MEASURES. 

** The discipline of slavery is unknown 
Amongst us — hence the more do we require 
The discipline of virtue ; order else 
Cannot subsist, nor confidence, nor peace." 

Wordsworth, Excursion. 

introdnctory § 1. It has bccome trite to say that prevention is better 
than cure. But we may rest assured that this does not 
arise from the fact that men have become weary of pre- 
cautionary measures. 

It is equally obvious that prevention is beset with dif- 
ficulties fewer in number, and easily surmoimted. Already 
we have remarked upon the cruelty of delay, of systemati- 
cally waiting for opportunities to apply our reformatory 
or remedial resources. Humanity urges us on to the 
speedy adoption of effectual and comprehensive schemes. 
Nay, our own safety as a thriving community, our daily 
convenience, call loudly for every possible preventive mea- 

PhiioBophicai surc. " There is surely no greater wisdom than well to 
time the beginning and the onsets of things. Dangers are 
no more light, if they once seem light, and more dangers 
have deceived than forced men. Nay, it were better to 
meet some dangers half way, though they come nothing 
near, than to keep too long a watch upon their approach ; 
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for if a man watch too long^ it is odds he will fall asleep. 
The ripeness or the unripeness of the occasion must ever 
be well weighed, and generally it is good to commit the 
beginning of all actions to Argus with his himdred eyes, 
and the ends to Briareus with his hundred hands — ^first to 
watch and then to speed.^^* Preventive measures are 
numerous, though simple. Reformatory expedients are 
few, but diflScult of execution. You may stride the river 
at its source, which may be spanned by no bridge possible 
to human powers of construction at its junction with the 
ocean. As this insignificance at first is dangerously de- 
ceptive, so, on the other hand, the necessarily simple cha- 
racter of means required to prevent y is unfavourable to 
their hearty adoption. But a salutary lesson may be 
learned from the Hindoo proverb — " many straws united 
may bind an elephant.'^ The cause which appears insig- 
nificant, effects being out of sight, will be magnified where 
the results are dulv weiffhed. It would appear that allPrw«nt'^e 
preventive measures must embrace four distinct series of 
operations : — (1) those intended to enlighten, assist, and 
reform the parents of children exposed to sin ; (2) those 
that will afford extended sound and moral education, and 
industrial training ; (3) those that will rouse masters and 
employers to a sense of their obligations to cMldren in 
their employ ; (4) and those that wiU provide some general 
means of shelter and protection from involuntary exposure 
to temptation, and certain general facilities for self-im- 
provement and recreation: It will be our object in the 
course of the ensuing remarks to illustrate these points, 
and to indicate the various modes by which, under the 
blessing of God, juvenile depravity as it now exists may be 
eradicated. 
The reformer and the political economist have projected 

* Lord Bacon. 
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rhe kind of various schemes of national regeneration. Parliamentary 
required. reform, the extension of the franchise, the poor-law system, 
and last, but not least, the revolution wrought by free 
trade, have contributed their quota of good, but have only 
partially banished discontent, and by no means suppressed 
crime. The temperance societies have, with marked 
success, operated upon the national vice of drunkenness. 
The advocates of universal education, within and without 
the houses of legislature, have by their ceaseless agitation 
secured great facilities for popular instruction. The friends 
of voluntary and religious education have covered the land 
with a glorious network of Simday schools. The ragged 
school, the reformatory institution, and juvenile penal 
establishments are springing up everywhere, not only in 
this coimtry, but throughout Europe and America. Even 
the fabulously sweet waters of the Nile are graced by a 
ragged school. Yet the body politic, in this country at 
least, has begun but to rally from the effects of malignant 
disorders. If indeed pronoimced "out of danger,'^ it is 
because of convalescence, not established recovery. The 
nation is still to be carefully watched ; for juvenile de- 
pravity is retarded, not crushed. In some cases, plans 
good in themselves are neutralized by the absence of 
analogous and auxiliary measures, while in others, wisely 
contrived schemes are hampered by the want of more 
liberal means, or a more extended field of operation, 
rhe axe laid Wc mav remark, that in most attempts to reform or train 

ko the root. -i.t-i-ii i. pi 

children the character and curcumstances oi the parents 
have been entirely overlooked. We feel disposed to in- 
sist that before any effective stand can be made against 
juvenile depravity, the parent must be enlightened, re- 
formed, and assisted to train up, or co-operate in training 
up his children to a moral and religious life. It is plain 
that the children of this generation, if correctly educated, 
wiU, when they have become the parents of the next, afford 
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to society that help. But this is a slow process. Thirty 
years must pass away before such co-operation can l)e 
looked for. Meanwhile juvenile depravity wiD continue 
to develope itself. Thirty years, too, are a short period to 
name for such a revolution. For it is obvious that nearly 
every year in that series of years, in which children are 
continually being born, wiD require its thirty years to 
follow, before such a result could be realized. Every 
attempt to reform the parent will be an eflBcacious effort 
to prevent juvemle depravity. Though peculiar circum- 
stances may compel the adoption of other plans, such a 
course is congenial to our mind, as compatible with the 
exercise of parental authority, as conducive to a proper 
sense of obligation to support and educate one's own 
children, and further, as not only harmonizing with nature 
and revelation, but as being also more comprehensively 
merciful. But if the case of the father and mother is 
hopeless, either because of their depravity, or because of 
the powerlessness of society to undertake plans thus inde- 
[ finitely extended and complicated, then the only course 
remaining is, to remove the child from the vitiating in- 
fluence of his parents, of which we shall have more to say 
> hereafter. There are, however, certain feasible suggestions, 
which we shall proceed at once to take into consideration. 

1. Let such societies as aim at the reformation of theExtensioi 
adult be extended in their operations. We need scarcely JreveTifi* 
specify them. The London City Mission, our Provincial 
Town Missions, agencies of a similar character more ex- 
' tensively set to work in our destitute or neglected villages, 
together with regular domiciliary visitation on the part of 
the clergymen and ministers of other communions, would 
eventually tend to suppress juvenile vice and delinquency. 
It is found that in our large towns exist the greatest javeniie 
number of vicious ungodly parents. A missionary ex- 
\ pressly devoted to the work of visiting such parents, to 
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instil into their minds the cruelty and sin of neglecting 
the moral culture of their ofi&pring^ and to direct their 
minds to the schools in existence, would have a beneficial 
efTect. The enterprise might be denominated, " The Juve- 
nile Mission/' From his fellow labourers, among adults, 
he would obtain information as to the abodes of such 
parents in every part of the city, or the town. A register 
should be kept of the names of such parties, with notes in 
reference to the number of children, condition, and general 
disposition. The value of such a mission, and the value of 
such a register, need not be further dwelt upon. 
•arentei 2, A rcccut work ou juvcnile depravity^ traced to its 

connection with intemperance, has made it evident beyond 
all doubt, that without reform in this respect, on the part 
of the parents, no real stand will be made against sin in 
children. " Juvenile crime must be mainly attributed either 
to parental neglect or parental example, or t?h€ oAsence of 
all necessary parental government through orphanage. The 
connection is indisputable. The origin of the wide-spread 
misconduct in parents has been sought ; and it is demon- 
strated to be intemperance, to use the words of the excel«» 
lent authority above quoted, ^^ mingling with all other 
causes, yet predominating above them," drunkenness. . . In 
the case of multitudes of children there has been no means 
successfully employed of drawing them to school, or of 
retaining them there, if they could be induced for once, or 
occasionally, to cross the threshold. There is some pre- 
liminary step obviously required, which has not as yet been 
generally taken. The parents prove, in most instances, 
the drawbacks ; the difficulty arises from their vicious pro- 
pensities and habits. An amendatory system is thus needed, 
which may penetrate to the parents themselves, and if pos* 
sible begin the work of reformation with them. This is the 
earliest and most essential step to anything like tmiversal 

* Prize Essay. Bev. H. Worsley, M JL 
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and frffective instruction of the children of the poorP The 
above quotations will show the opinion of a high authority 
on such a matter. The various plans proposed by him 
to cure this evil are too voluminous for repetition here. 
We can but simply refer to an abstract of the suggestions 
made in that work. 

§ 2. The moral reform of parents, however, will be de- The poor 
feated^ at least so far as it bears upon the condition and cotuge. 
prospects of the young, unless a revolution takes place in 
the dwellings of the poor. The abodes of the poorer 
classes are either private or of a public cast. The latter 
are comprehended in the lodging-houses of the poor. As 
to the former, we must remark, they also are virtually 
lodging-houses, in some cases. The system of under 
letting y in fact, converts the abodes of the poor into 
lodging-houses. In all the three respects we conceive a 
great change must take place, if juvenile depravity is to 
be eradicated from the land. In page 31 we have shown 
the manner in which the poor man^s house becomes the 
hot bed of precocious vice. This connection between the 
mcn'aLs and the comforts of children, has been extensively 
shown in the same chapter, so far as lodging-houses are 
concerned. The impression is strong upon our mind that 
any association, formed expressly on behalf of the juvenile 
portion of the community, must give more than usual pro- 
ttiinence to the necessity of sanitary reform as predis- 
posing to, and aiding, moral reformation. The Earl of 
Shaftesbury has stated publicly his strong conviction of 
the urgency of the question, " I must impress upon this 
meeting, more and more, as the result of growing expe- 
riaice^ the absolute and the indispensable necessity, if yoU 
wirih to do permanent good to your people, to direct yout 
tmremitting attention to their dwellings.^' 

The mind of the public has been of late more drawn t6 Themodd' 
this source of deterioration to the poorer dasses. Modd agitatmi. 
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lodging-houses appear to have been first established in 
Edinburgh, where about twelve years ago an " association 
for improving the lodging-houses of the working classes/' 
arose out of the pity and disgust felt by one of the local 
ministers while discharging the pastoral duties of his office 
among the poor. But it was not till March 1844 that the 
first step was taken to carry out the design of that associa- 
tion. The first house was opened in West Port. Additional 
accommodation was soon called for. Separate establish- 
ments for the difierent sexes were suggested by experience. 
Each house is under the oversight of a suitable super- 
intendent, and is subjected to regulations instituted by a 
committee of management. In addition to health, com- 
fort, and personal security aflbrded to the inmates, eco- 
nomy is a prominent feature of such establishments. Be- 
yond even these "the protection afibrded to morals and 
character, can hardly be overstated, and that by a measure 
of control and by regulations which will be felt a burden 
only by the disorderly and the dissolute.'^ 

The superintendent should be a married man, and, 
whenever practicable, of a tried religious character. His 
work would consist in a general supervision of the whole 
establishment, and the keeping a record in difierent 
ledgers of the number of inmates, and of the payments 
made. The remuneration for this tax upon his time 
would be the parts of the house occupied by him and his 
family, fi'ee of all liability. It has been suggested by some 
that liberty and encouragement to open a shop, would be 
an inducement to a superior class of persons to undertake 
the responsibilities of the position. Care, however, must 
be taken lest a shop should be converted into a place 
similar to those existing wherever the truck system is 
allowed. While it is intended to augment the means of 
the manager it should not be allowed to interfere with the 
liberty of the inmates. 
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The following tabular statement* will show the extent 
to which the enterprise has been carried in the north, and 
demonstrate that the experiments of the philanthropist 
may now become the basis of a commercial speculation : — 

Table showing the Success of the Lodging-house Movement 

IN Edinburgh. 



Names of the Lodging-hoases. 


First and last 
year of existence. 


Number of 
lodgers. 


West Port House .... J 


1844—1845 
1851—1852 


4,577 
19,178 


Cowgate House J 


1847—1848 
1851—1852 


21,278 
24,532 


Merchant-street House J 


1849—1850 
1851-1852 


9,223 
10,616 



It is fttrther gratifying to learn, that though the Edin- 
bui^h Association commenced with " a small sum raised 
by subscription/^ and was at first deeply involved, the sur- 
plus profits have discharged all liabilities, and left a small 
balance in hand. 

As an illustration of the extent to which the populace 
appreciate the advantages thus ofliered, it may be added, 
that another building, on a more extended scale, has been 
devoted to the same purpose by a member of the com- 
mittee. Though situated in the same locality, and though 
the numbers resorting to the older institutions are main- 
tained and steadily advancing, equally cheering success has 
crowned the private enterprise. 

Reports of precisely the same nature reach us from all 
quarters, where similar eflbrts for the amelioration of the 
condition of the poorer classes have been put forth by be- 
nevolent and judicious friends of humanity. 



• Compiled from the last Beport, 1853^. 



iterference. 
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It must not be forgotten, however, that professed lodg- 
ing-houses form but a part of the dwellings of the poor. 
Single tenements and separate abodes should be subjected 
to great changes. An individual second only to our 
beloved Queen, Prince Albert, has set a noble example in 
building, at his own expense, model cottages for the poor. 
qrisutive Parliamentary enactments will be required to enforce, as in 
the sanitary laws lately passed, certain regulations in 
building the cottages of the mechanic and the labourer. 
For "whatever be the rights of property, they weigh 
nothing against the rights of humanity. Nor is the inte- 
rest of an individual to be set off against the interests of a 
community.^'* 

Two principal steps will have to be taken after the sanc- 
tion and authority of the legislature have been conceded. 
First, an association should be formed " to direct public 
attention to the pressing nature of the subject ; the guiding 
of individual exertion to the same end, by the erection 
of buildings as models; the purchasing, obtaining, and 
destroying unfit dwellings ; and the obtaining and letting 
out pieces of ground to individual builders upon conditions, 
compelling the desired structural arrangement.^^ A second 
and equally important step would be the instituting a sys- 
tem of inspection of the dwellings of the poor, to improve 
and enlarge, and to prevent a crowding of human beings as 
shown in a former chapter. The inspection of the mecha- 
nic's home should be a part of the duty of the municipal 
authorities, and that of the cottager should be placed under 
the power of the poor law guardians, or county and local 
resident magistrates.f The obstructions at first offered 

* ** North American Review," April 1852. 

f III Edinburgh the inspection of the lodging-houses under a late Police 
Act is complained of as but partial in its effects. While physical evils 
are to a great extent remedied, and this is not to be despised ; promiteuout 
ileepinQf is a moral evil yet untouched. It is doubtM whether, as it has 
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would speedily yield to the growing conviction — tlie result 
of experience, or observation — that the improvement in the 
dwelling-houses would be invariably attended with the 
advance of morality in the inhabitants of the district. In 
other words, the rise in the character of the tenant would 
be a proportionate rise in the pecuniary returns of the 
landlord. The interests of personal property and the 
interests of general humanity are essentially identical. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that our aim would 
not be to lower legitimate returns of money vested in the 
houses of the poor. The effect, on the contrary, will be to 
give additional security to incomes derived from such 
sources, as well as to enhance their amount. 

There are two classes of persons on whom this duty de- The landlord 
Tolves in a pressing manner — the landlord and the manu- laboorera' 
£M;turer. Referring to a "pauper dwelling-house, an*^ *" 
atrocious instance^' of neglect in such matters, in a " rural 
parish,^' the Rev. H. Worsley writes : — " The existence of 
Boch pest establishments, whose scanty rooms are densely 
crowded with huddled families, insulated very often by 
I dome pestiferous ditch, the stagnant stinking pool into 
f which every sort of refiise is emptied, is attributable, in 
;<^ many cases, to the omission on the part of land proprietors 
. to build new, or to enlarge the older dwellings. Whilst 
the wealthy landlord or squire hesitates to meet the de- 
been suggested, increased accommodation will overcome by its physical 
f eomfort the attractions to the immorally disposed presented by private 
L lodging houses, which are conducted by unscrupulous characters. As the 
Insh who do not appreciate, or cannot, as in some cases, afford to have 
the luxuries of bed and bedding, and hence ^* get their warmth by con- 
gngating in numbers " on the floor, so we fear there are some who wiU 
flfid the model lodging-house conducted on principles too pure for them. 
Other means must be employed either to close up these haunts, or to 
reform those who prefer to frequent them. It is not unlikely, however, 
that the progress of this movement will eventually deprive them of the 
aaane of lodging houses, when they will have to be classified and dealt 
■ilii as others of a less reputable character. 
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1 



mands of an increased population, some village tradesman, 
who may happen to own a narrow slip of land and has 
some spare money at his disposal, will run up a miserable 
dwelling for the straitened and, therefore, grateful poor 
on speculation. The person who ought to build is the 
wealthy proprietor; he ought to feel himself bound to 
bestow so much regard as this upon his labouring poor ; 
a return for which will always redound to him in a hun- 
dred ways.^' 
A «ty. On a spot not a mile from where this is being penned,* 

there is a hovel, built on the slope of a steep hill, consisting 
of an upper and lower room. Owing to the nature of the 
site, the back of the building is the front of the upper 
room; or rather, judging from the use made of it, the 
upper house. No court or back-yard is possible in the } 
case to either of the cottages. In the upper room are now 
living, father, mother, a grown-up son, and two daughters, 
one of whom is the mother of two illegitimate children, who 
reside with them. The boarding of the floor allows of free 
access to both light and wind from the upper to the lower 
compartment, in which are now living a father, mother, 
and five children. Comment is superfluous ; but when will 
the rural poor be better treated? 
Themanu- The morc shrcwd and business-like cotton-lord has long 
the cottage ago discovcrcd the pecuniary advantages of attention to the 
•^"**"'' homes of his operatives. In the manufacturing districts, 
the well-known cottage system widely prevails. Every 
large mill has in convenient vicinage rows of decent and 
respectable buildings, in marked contrast to the generality 
of rural cottages or the homes of our municipal poor. 
There are evils that spring up in the neighbourhood of 
such manufacturing villages, that reqidre a generous sur- 
veillance on the part of the proprietors. The truck system 

* Hazelwood. 
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nd beer shops still detract from the advantages derived 
roni a superior class of dwellings. 

An occasional and unobtrusive visit from the ladies 
^hose husbands or fathers are amassing wealth in the 
letory, to the house of the mechanic, would tend not only 
3 elevate the character of the inhabitants, but call forth a 
seliTig which the cotton lord would know how to appreciate 
1 the times of a general strike or political inquietude. 

The extent to which the class now under consideration Loweii. 
aay be benefited, will be perceived from a glance at the 
tate of the factory people in LoweU, the Manchester of 
he United States. All the boarding-houses belong to the 
arious ^' corporations,^' and are under their narrow in- Model iioum 
pection. They stand in rows, are three-storied, with an tive«. 
xcellent pavement overshadowed with trees, and, in point 
rf respectability, resemble houses which in Manchester 
ronld let at a rent of 45/. per annum. A brass plate on 
he door bears the name of the lodging-house keeper. 
Pwo carpeted and neatly ftimished parlours, fifteen feet 
quare, are used as sitting-rooms by the young factory 
^omen. The bed-rooms are scrupulously clean, and " such 
is one might expect to find in a respectable English board- 
ing-house for yoimg ladies.^' Each factory girl has her 
little library, generally a selection of religious works, and 
a well engraved and well framed portrait of her minister. 
These women are in the receipt of three dollars a week on 
the average, of which one and a quarter are paid for their 
board. Their savings accumulate in the banks, and in 
five years, the period of their engagement in factories, 
furnish them with " a pretty little marriage portion '' to 
be laid out in farms in the far west. " At night I* went 
out into the main streets, and saw hundreds of them 

* Archibald Prentice, from whose ** Tour " in the United States the 
above pardculars are taken. 
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* shopping ' in the perfect feeling of security that in the 
town of more than 30,000 inhabitants there was not one 
person who dared to offer them an insult, either by a word 
or a lodkJ' 

A ooDtnst. The contrast thus presented to our operatives' homes in 
humbling to the pride of the old country. Drunkenness, 
and the mere suspicion of immorality, are visited there 
with summary dismission. In Manchester, Bolton, &c., 
we have our " casinos,^' or singing saloons, the demoraliz- 
ing effects of which we have yet to notice. Surely Man- 
chester has magnanimity enough to take a hint from its 
promising rival across the Atlantic, and exhibit some 
solicitude for the temporal and spiritual welfare of the 
myriads who, in the manufacturing districts, might at 
once, with similar ease and forethought, occupy at least 
an equal standing in material comfort and moral dignity. 

ch^T ^* ^ plain, beyond controversy, that it is in the power of 

the landlord and the manufacturer, and society in general, 
materially to elevate the character as well as to improve 
the physical comforts of all the dependent classes. The 
successful attempts already made in this direction show 
that the interests of the nation are affected by the con- 
dition of the poor. " The evidence is of the strongest 
character, and the testimony invariable.'^ Let the reader 
recall the statements made iu pages 31 and 32, showing the 
impossibility of rearing a family in the observance of not 
morality, but of ordinary decency, iu such houses and in 
such lodgings as are furnished to the poor, and compare 
them with what has here been advanced, and no doubt ean 
remain upon his mind as to the truthfulness of the as8e(r- 
tion, that all efforts on behalf of children will prove, to 
some extent, abortive unless their homes are compatible 
with a moral and religious training. We cannot do better 
than conclude in the words of Mr. Worsley : — '^ An active 
concern for the welfare of the labourer or mechanic ii 
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qnally pressed on all proprietors by different arguments^ 
suited to their respective views. To him who is blessed 
vith the Christian desire of being the dispenser of tem- 
poral and spiritual blessings to others^ it is a duty : to him 
whose mind does not soar above the sordid computation of 
Us gains^ it is the most expedient course.^' 

Simultaneously with such social movements, attempts 
ahoold be made to suppress low lodging-houses, or to 
keqp them under such stringent restrictions and surveil- 
lance as would lead to their abandonment or material im- 
provement. 

§ 8. Having removed the great obstacles to the success Education. 
oi educational schemes, we may turn our attention to the 
best plan for training and educating children. 

We must premise that, in what follows, we have no wish Existin^c 
to ignore existing institutions for the education of the 
juvenile poor. Our National and British schools have un- 
deniably done much good through many difficulties. It is 
the custom of some to raise a panic and leap into the 
ooean as soon as a discovery is made that the vessel has 
? "sprung a leak." Our object is rather to point out de- 
I &cts. We think it undeniable that both secular and 
religions education have done a great work. If we are 
asked. Why, then, does juvenile vice still continue? our 
answer is simply. It continues, not in spite of education, 
but because of the inadequacy of the attempts made, and 
above all, because of the absence of such co-operating and 
' analogous influences as have been above detailed, and are 
j yet to be considered. The prevalence of soimd education 
must of necessity be the banishment of innumerable preju- 
dices and errors that have blighted the morals of the 
I people, or retarded, if not altogether obstructed, the health- 
i fill action of religion. ^' We are sure, all things being 
I equal, that the least tutored mind will be the most ad- 
\ dieted to grosser vices. Knowledge, like every blessing. 
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may be abused to evil ; ignorance can never be turned to 
good. If knowledge may be in it sperverse misapplication 
an uncertain good, ignorance is in every way only a neces- 
sary evil. Give any knowledge worthy of the name with- 
out, if you cannot give it with, religion. You secure a 
great present advantage. Religion would have made it 
perfect and eternal.'^* 
gecUrianUm. The ucccssity of cducatiou is so obviously great, that 
we would deprecate relaxation of eflfort on any ground 
whatever. If a scheme is proposed whose only, or prin- 
cipal fault, is that it is unsectarian, let us not stand aloof. 
Many are perishing for lack of knowledge. Where facili- 
ties are aflforded, there let a system of indoctrination be 
carried out; but abandon no child to the doom of an 
outcast from society. If education cannot, in this age, 
be turned into an engine of proselytism, nothing can 
justify an act that virtually outlaws a child from society, 
and excommunicates him from the church of the living 
God. 
Education While, howcvcr, we would broadly maintain, that any 
an re gioa. g^^^g^|.JQjj ^^^^ denies, or discards, a moral and religious 

training, must be radically defective ; and that while some 

latitude must be allowed to every sect to hold, that its 

own peculiar tenets are the best accompaniments to 

secular education, as both reasonable and necessary, yet 

we ought careftdly to guard our zeal with discretion and 

Selfish temper our meekness with wisdom. We have reason to 

Mhen5ea*of fcar the truth of the observation, that either we have too 

•dtto^on. much instilled into the public mind, or that the masses 

have, justifiably or unjustifiably, imbibed the notion, that 

our anxiety to educate is from, after all, selfish motives. 

It is obvious that the poor, even of the better sort, are of 

opinion that the middle, and especially the upper, classes, 

* Dr. Hamilton on Popular Education. 
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are promoters of educational schemes from prudential mo- 
tives. The very term " dangerous classes," so frequently 
in the mouth of public speakers and stereotyped on the 
pages of our periodicals, or other publications, is suffi- 
cient to excite a suspicion that it is to guard our own, 
rather than to develope their good. The recognition of their 
soul is left in the background, if in truth it can be said to 
exist. Can we wonder if the poor are indiflferent to the 
advantages of education? What are the advantages? 
Judging from our maimer their reply is, "Your advan- 
j" tages! Why should we be anxious about education?" 

J At the same time the toiling and yet unsuccessful poor 
have reason enough to question our motives, and suspect 
our benevolence. " It is not unnatural that they should 

I think the system [of our laws] partial and unbenevolent. 

' Why these immense inequalities? Will there be en- 
gendered no envy nor distrust ? Are they not a down- 
trodden race ? " It is true, as the same writer observes, 
it may be made clear to them, that the wreck of our 
social system would be their utter and speedy destruc- 
tion. Yet in all our attempts to benefit them, our own 
good ought not to be to them the prominent feature of all 
our educational schemes. 

On the other hand it becomes the upper classes to The justice 
remodel their views on such matters. Time was when^uSSott' 
educational advantages were denied on the assumption, 
that the poor were not intended to be enlightened, nor, 
indeed, were they capable of appreciating the value of 
mental accomplishments. Formerly it was dangerous to 
instruct the poor, now it is dangertrm to keep them in 
total ignorance. The justice, the equity of the principle 
involved has not been duly recognised. Yet their re- 
sponsibility to the laws of the land render it, above all 
things, obvious, that they should understand as well as 
know what those laws are. With soimd moral percep- 
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tions^ and right principles — ^become instincts with habil 
offences will be fewer, and their magnitude diminii 
" Foimd their habits, and train their ideas on gene 
convictions of justice. Let them see the manifold evils 
well as guilt of every encroachment on property. I 
monstrate that law is for their protection. Show ibn 
its constant quiet and universal benefit. That their p 
• son is as sacred as that of the proudest noble ; t 
strongest battlement is not more impregnable than th 
lowly thatch.^^* 
Secular But it Can uccd no ar&^ument to prove that reading a 

edncatioD, ... . 

<rf what writing, which are more mechanical than intellecti 
attainments, and leave the moral undeveloped at least : 
good, can never produce such effects. Yet, the cc 
stant and loud appeals made to the marriage signati 
and the marriage mark — as characteristics of oppos: 
classes — would lead to the supposition that the en 
of confoimding such accomplishments with education 
wide-spread. " The truth is, the advocates of scholas 
education, reason as if reading and writing, and the int 
lectual training of the schools, constituted the essence 
the education which forms the mental and moral chars 
ter; instead of being a mere appliance of educati 
properly so called. The living voice, the personal exai 
pie, the oral and traditionary morality and knowledge 
a people, the faculty of observation of men and thin^ 
and the power of reflection, are all independent of t 
power to read or write, and are efficient to make, ai 
have made, many a noble character and many a not 
people^ and even where scholastic training is at its bei 
the training which the boy and the man gets out of i 
school, has more to do with the formation of his mind aj 
character than what he gets in it/^f So far, indeed, is su 



* Dr. Hamilton on Popular Education. 
f Flint on Crime. 
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edacatipn necessarily followed by moral results, that 
evidence of a uniform character is possessed, that the 
criminal, thus educated, is invariably more depraved. It 
constitutes knowledge, and knowledge is power — ^but a 
power for either good or evil. Even a complete intel- 
lectual education will fall short of the necessities of man^s 
nature. Reason is an exalted attribute; but the heart 
sways it. The former seldom improves the latter : a pure 
heart will form a sound mind. Let us educate the mind ; 
let us not neglect to train the heart. 

But the question deserves attention, — What kind of ^•^^^^^ 
education should the children of the lower classes receive? ^1"»p«"- 
Some have advocated a training suitable to their future 
prospects. But how are these to be determined ? Nay, 
do they not materially depend upon the education you give 
them ? The advice savours too much of a wish to keep 
down the lowly in their depressed condition. In reference 
to those who have already entered into a certain order or 
class, who have passed the period of life which presents to 
every man the choice of many paths diverging from that 
point, and leading to every possible station or grade in 
society, the direction, though not invidious, is an "idle 
word,'' because it comes too late. Children belong not to 
any particular class, whatever may be true of their more 
or less favoured parentage. The world of wealth, influence, 
and distinction, is as nmch open to them as the world of 
poverty and obscurity. From the highest pinnacles some 
rapidly sink into the sediment of thick polluted waters. 
Prom the lowest dregs of society others rise to grace our 
most refined circles. Therefore, " we say educate a man 
as man, for what he is, for what he can only be — as 
\ accountable, immortal man. Incline your instructions to 
his probable pursuits and duties on earth. Give not, how- 
ever, to these your stress. They are comparatively little 
matters. Chiefly awake the moral sense. Draw out the 

I 
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soul. Enthrone the conscience. Leave out of your con- 
sideration for awhile every idea of earthly circumstance, 
condition, lot. Eternity must be your mark."* 
Mental In ouc particular we may safely anticipate the future of 

necessity of. the industrial classes of our country. The tendency of 
the age is to lessen toil and diminish the number of hours 
requisite to ensure animal support and gratification. It is 
possible, as many have conjectured, that the rising genera- 
tion of the poor may have leisure without detriment to their 
pecuniary interests. From personal observation, it is known 
that blacksmiths, in Birmingham, for example, can earn in 
the latter half of the week sufficient to maintain them in a 
state of intoxication during the early part of the following 
week. Were all of the industrial classes similarly cursed, we 
cannot say provided with leisure and means, what an awftd 
spectacle would our country present ! Nevertheless, the 
thought has been thrown out by more than one shrewd 
speculator on the future aspects to be presented by the 
operative portions of the community. The promise of 
great relaxation of toil, by the substitution of machinery 
for the thews and sinews of man, has already awakened 
both fear and hope. However regarded, it has become one 
of our rational expectations. The far-seeing are weighing 
the probable consequences, and urging the philanthropist 
vigorously to prepare the artizan — as, assuredly, at present, 
even the British mechanic is not — ^for the right use and 
enjoyment of the boon. 
Scct?"^ All our educational schemes should keep the approach 

of this period steadily in view. A cultivated mind will 
alone prepare our country for the continuance and enjoy- 
ment of such an age should it arrive. A well-educated 
mind is its own entertainment. Its pleasures are peculiar. 
Inherent, they cannot be affected by the accidents of life. 

* Dr. Hamilton on Popular Eduoation. 
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Spiritual in nature, they create a disrelish for mere animal 
gratification, and ^' keep the body under." They cannot 
pall on the taste. They do not incur the reproach of con- 
science ; they depend not on praise of others. They refine 
and polish life. They soften the character, they sweeten 
the disposition. They make the poor rich and happy. 

Such an education would be a boon not only to the class Beneficial 
under consideration : all the upper strata of society would popular 
simultaneously rise in the scale of existence. ^^ We find 
that whenever a means is given to a lower class by which 
it is raised in the social scale, a stimulus is applied indi- 
rectly, but with great force, to the classes above it. When 
'* the toe of the peasant comes so near to the heel of the 
courtier** that "he galls his kibe,** what is the conse- 
quence? The courtier does not fall to the ground; he 
mends his pace, and so restores the former distance between 
himself and the peasant.*** National character is not of 
the few but of the many — of the masses. The court may 
decide the fashions in manner and dress. The popular 
virtues or vices stamp the character of the country. Ele- 
vate them, and you raise the tone of the nation. With 
moral and religious subjects our rulers will reflect the 
image, and echo the soimds of a loftier and purer morality. 
Like people, like priest, is an old apophthegm susceptible 
of various modifications, and of a much more extensive 
application than the mere letters embodying the sentiment 
would convey. Like subjects, like rulers, is equally ex- 
pressive of a necessary truth. Have we not a representa- 
tive government ? And what popular vice, or what social 
virtue, is not represented at court ? If the urgent neces- 
sity, and the good results of education, be as described 
in the foregoing remarks, it is an interesting question, 
what has this country done for national education? 

* Beport of the Birmingham Conference. 
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eriMof It was not Until the close of the last century that the 
i»i religious bodies in the country began to awake to a sense 

of the importance of a school being an invaluable adjunct 
to every Christian congregation. Hence the Sunday school 
arose from the smallest of beginnings to be an acknow- 
ledged part of the organization of Christian communities. 
In a modified form^ such a system has existed in Scotland 
from the time of the Reformation. Its object has ever 
been chiefly the moral culture of childhood. Hence its 
agency must be judged of by what it proposed to accom- 
plish. It is imjust to charge it with being inadequate and 
deficient as a system of education^ in any sense persons 
choose to attach to that word. It has an aim defined 
and well understood. Has it^ does it^ accomplish that? 
Then blame it not for that to which it has no pretension. 
It has directly accomplished great social revolutions of a 
moral nature. It has indirectly accomplished what it 
neither promised nor anticipated, 
net Its direct benefits are such as the pulpit and the press^ 

nday without its aid, failed to accomplish. Village buflfoonery 
and cruel sports and pastimes have gradually yielded to its 
onward pressure. Our fairs are less in number; their 
effects are less demoralizing. It has sanctified the Sab- 
bath. As a nursery it has enlarged the number, and 
raised the intelligence of the congregations of God^s wor- 
shippers. 
I the inter- It has filled up the gulf between classes, just when 
simultaneous changes were dissolving old links and widen- 
ing the distance between man and man. This it has done, 
not by lowering any, not by unduly raising some. The 
master has learned to condescend — ^the servant is not re- 
quired to crouch like a slave. Distinctions of rank and 
status are really more stable because no longer based on 
arrogant and offensive assumptions. Affability has not 
lowered, but has exalted England's aristocracy. England's 
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poor have not become obtrusive, because they have 
substituted respect for suspicion, and contentment for 
envy. 

It sought to benefit the child, and it brought a blessing on the 
to the parent, from whom again flowed to the child anofpuentt. 
amount and kind of good that can result from no other 
cause than a right discharge of parental obligations. 
^' The manners of the uneducated parent are softened as 
he discovers the gentle bearing of his o&pring. He feels 
that the new awakened sense of truth and right now set 
before him constrains him to caution and self-restraint. 
A child^s rebuke is a smiting thing. He cherishes a 
deeper interest and hope in his family. His happiness is 
now within his household. He provides for it and tends 
it. It is his charmed circle. It is his garnered store. 
He rises in the scale of humanity. He is, from the 
moment of his first desire for the welfare of his children, 
a useful citizen. He is another man. The State has in 
him a support, unseen, but important as the foundation's 
most hidden stone. His influence is carried onward to an 
extent that Omniscience only can define. From that puri- 
fied fountain of domestic order and intelligence a down- 
ward river, still purer than its source, goes to far distant 
times and generations.^^^^ 

Thus Sunday schools have secured to the Church anonthe 
effectual means of reaching and influencing a class of 
people, so far removed in tastes and ideas, as to have been 
absolutely beyond their power to benefit. The labourer 
listens to his teacher-child, who turned a deaf ear to the 
minister of religion. The door is closed against the 
Scripture reader and tract distributor. There is the little 
colporteur that always gams admission into the cottage 
and access to the heart. 

* Dr. Hamilton on Popular Education. 
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With a well-trained youth no portion of the community 
can be unbenefited. " Order will find in the operation of 
this system its best security, property its safest bulwark, 
and law its truest reverence/' It has, in the words of 
another great authority,* '' supplied a means for the re- 
ligious instruction of the people, which may, probably, by 
the good providence of Grod, have contributed to save this 
country firom some great convulsion/' When the spirit of 
revolution burst over Europe, and like a tornado swept 
before it thrones and dominions, what kept the British 
barque firom foundering? Let the oft-repeated saying 
of the seditious mob, which turned away trom Leeds 
while on its marauding course through the manufacturing 
districts, suggest the reason. " We have nothing to 
hope for fi*om them: t?iere are too many Sunday schools 
there.'' 
1 indiwct But the indirect influence of this great religious move- 
ment, though not so easily definable, is of great impor- 
tance. While it opened the eyes of the Church to what it 
did not conceive of, it instilled new ideas into the mind of 
Grovemment. A cry for education was raised throughout 
the country. Even more than this was effiBcted. The 
success crowning the experiment to impart religious in- 
struction to the masses of the juvenile community, na- 
turally prepared the public to conceive and develope the 
more general and comprehensive schemes of voluntary 
secular education now in existence. But another very 
important result, noticed by an official writer on popular 
education,t deserves consideration. " The type of this 
school has to a great extent predetermined the constitu- 
tion of the daily schools, and provided the fabric which, by 
a natural transition, may be employed in the establish- 

• ^ The School in Balation to the State, the Church, and the Con- 
gregation.** 

f J. P. K. ShutUcworth. 
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ment of an efficient system of elementary instruction, 
tending, in harmony with Sunday schools, to complete 
the work of Christian civilization, which has been so aus- 
piciously commenced/* 

But how was the difficulty of providing a nation with a Rise of 
simple elementary education to be overcome ? Providence schoou. 
was raising up the proper instrumentality to follow up the 
schemes of Robert Baikes, of Gloucester. Dr. Bell, of St. 
Andrews, Scotland, had a heart and head qualifying him 
to grapple with the difficulty. But the sinews of war 
were wanting. He is sent to the far east to learn ex- 
perience and amass wealth at Madras. Returning, his 
experience guides him in projecting a system, which, at 
death, his wealth enabled Ifim to endow. Thus safely 
launched, the great system of parochial education, the 
'^National School,*' appeared, to battle with the sea of 
ignorance. 

But the plan that would supply the wants of a nation British 
was yet a desideratum. Whence could be raised a sufficient and the 
number of teachers ? And it was obvious that a system system. "^ 
based upon the doctrines of the Church of England would 
not supply all the difficulties of a country where religious 
differences were respected. To meet these difficulties, 
Joseph Lancaster was raised up. He originated the 
^^ monitoriaP' system of tuition to solve the first question, 
and the second was as satisfactorily dealt with by the 
projection of the British and Foreign School Society, 
which, based upon the principles of religious equality and 
respect for conscientious scruples, promised to embrace all 
sections, and to conciliate all parties in the State. 

And now the era of education may be said fairly to have The era oi 

_ _ t » 1 , -t 1 1 rm education. 

dawned upon our benighted land. The country was at 
length roused to the wants of the age. These signs of the 
times were at length intelligible to our rulers. The re- 
sults were the annual grant of 20,000/., which was made 
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first in 1833^ and six years after the formation of the 
Committee of Council on Education. 

The blot of national ignorance seemed to be now faitly 
wiped off the nation^s escutcheons. The triumph of light 
over darkness^ truth over ignorance^ virtue over vice, 
seemed now no longer a matter of doubtful anticipation. 
But what has the historian recorded ? what has the chro- 
nicler of the day to publish ? 
rational ^® hcsitatc uot to avow our opinion. We do not hide 

uJTffSted ^^ *^® ®y® *^® ^^^^^ ^^ things described in a foregoing 
chapter. We do not forget the call for this work I We 
do not ignore the existejice, nor ridicule the necessity for 
our ragged schools, our industrial feeding schools, oiur 
penal reformatory establishments, 8cc., 8cc. But notwith- 
standing, good, great and lasting good, has been the result 
of the educational schools we have been reviewing. If we 
can say no more, that is not despicable. The progress of 
ignorance, and the rush of concomitant vice, have been re- 
tarded, or our nation had, ere this, sunk in a flood of re- 
tribution, and a Dead Sea had marked the site of the 
modem Sodom and Gomorrah. 

If we have expected too much, the fault is ours. The 
National and the British school systems have not been 
failures. We hoped to reap what we did not sow. But 
effects have been coextensive with the cause. 
A witness. We Call upou ouc witucss, an unexceptionable witness, 
whose evidence will suffice to put this point beyond doubt. 
We refer to a work lately issued from the press by a City 
missionary of no mean standing,* whose testimony is as 
follows : — " The condition of the humbler classes is most 
materially affected, both spiritually and temporally, by 
want of education. The writer has pursued most exten- 
sively a system of inquiry, and the result has been, that in 

* *^ Notes and Narratives," E. W. Vanderkiste. 
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be case of very nearly all those persons who have been 
lattling nobly with the tremendous difficulties of extreme 
laverty, and maintaining a degree of order^ cleanliness^ 
ind endeavour after spiritual life^ only to be secured by 
preat and incessant exertion^ it has been discovered^ that 
n very nearly all these cases^ the parties had in youth 
attended some National^ or British^ or other charity 
ichpol/' 

But it is not to be denied that numbers, vast numbers iiiadeqniiry 
j£ children have grown up in ignorance and vice. What iMtitutiona. 
^en? Have educational schemes proved abortions as pre- 
Fentive measures ? By no means. We have, on the one 
land, failed to extend the systems modified to meet the 
wpnta of such as have grown up to be vitiated ; or, on the 
)ther, have not employed accessory means to render them 
in all cases eflfective. The time has happily arrived when 
bhis apparent failure is being traced to its proper source, 
md means are being supplied to remedy, not so much 
iefects, as deficiencies. To these our attention will be 
speedily directed. But let us hear the above witness, 
igain, to elucidate the nature of the desiderata referred to. 
■' The promise of the word of Gk)d is a very great one. 
Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he 
A old he will not depart from it.^ During all the most 
extensive missionary experience I have had, with the 
>pportunity of studying human nature to as large an 
sxtent perhaps in one day, as persons not set apart to metro- 
politan missionary work have, perhaps, in half the year, 
md having directed my attention to diligent examination 
pdth a view to the elucidation of this promise, the result 
[ have found to be, that I have never discovered a single 
:ase of juvenile delinquency when the child had been the 
mbject, from infancy , of the double teaching by precept and 
*^ample in the ways of Christ, at the hands of parents, both 
fwhom were evidently truly converted to God.'* 
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SSSS?* We are sanguine therefore that the opinion will meet 
with general concurrence, that, so far as prevention is con- 
cerned, our existing schemes of education require extension 
and co-operation, to save, under Divine favour, our youth 
from the deteriorating processes now rife among our 
juvenile population. Our views on this will be found 
condensed in the following extract : — " Should not all 
means for the repression, or if practicable, the extinction 
of the class (of juvenile delinquents), comprise, in addition 
to such elementary and moral training for the young as 
may be applicable, a far more comprehensive scheme of 
appliances sanitary, municipal, judicial, and above all, the 
direct action of benevolent Christian eflfort, the combined 
eflfects of which shall be to hedge up the way of crime, to 
hold up distinctly and palpably the advantages and sweets 
of industry and honesty ; and more than all to forge afresh 
the broken links of social sympathy, and to establish in the 
hearts of the outcast race the feeling of common brother- 
hood with those towards whom their only aspect and feel- 
ing now is alienation or hatred ?''^ How far these condi- 
tions have favoured our educational system, or rather how 
far they have, in negative view, neutralized such eflforts, 
will be shown in our next chapter. But before we proceed 
to notice the late attempts made to extend, or modify, 
existing educational institutions, and to suggest certain 
adjuncts to our preventive resources, we beg to close the 
section by appealing to one who, though not now one of 
us, will long hold the place of one of the highest authori- 
ties we have on educational subjects. ^^ The conclusion," 
says the late Joseph Fletcher, " is hence irresistible, that 
education is essential to the security of modem society, 
and that such education should be solid, useful, and above 
aU, Christian, in supersedence of much that is given by 

* Flint on Crime. 
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the weakest of the day schools^ and attempted by the most 
secular of the Sunday schools. The Christian school^ 
therefore, is one great instrument for the moral elevation 
of society, which even the unchristian should support, on 
considerations of the most selfish interest.'^ * 

§ 5. The various educational schemes, recently brought l^^l'^^ 
before the public mind to meet existing deficiencies, may 
be comprehended under the following classification: — 
First, the voluntary, supported by religious bodies. The 
advocates of the plan comprehend two parties ; one repu- 
diating all state interference, and the other accepting 
assistance from Government. Secondly, the secular 
scheme, which is to derive its resources from annual 
parliamentary grants ; and is to afford only the rudiments 
of secular education. Thirdly, the Manchester and Sal- 
ford scheme, the peculiarity of which is the possession 
of certain legislative enactments by which a tax for 
educational purposes may be self-imposed upon municipal 
populations. The Christian principle of benevolence is voluntary 
to be the strength and soul of the first system. tfoSa?^**' 
There can be no doubt that, of all, this, if universally 
practicable, would afford the most effective and purest 
plan of education. We have, however, our doubts on 
the matter. Doubts that we would willingly have dis- 
sipated — dissipated, but not with laboured arguments and 
incontrovertible theories, but facts as proofs. Did the 
whole nation resolve itself into congregations, within or 
without the Establishment, the wants of the whole juvenile 
poor might be supplied. The fact, on the contrary, is too 
well known and too widely acknowledged, that three-fifths 
of the people are not comprehended in the organization of 
all religious bodies in the kingdom. We know the plea is 
made — ^let us have time to mature our plans, to carry out 

* Education, National, Free and Yolnntaiy. 
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our views^ to amass the means^ and the whole educational 
wants of the community shall be adequately and efficiently 
supplied. But can we wait ? Meanwhile the evil is ex- 
tendings deepening^ ramifying in all directions^ and children 
by thousands are lost to the nation^ and lost to themselves 
for ever. The promoters of a scheme less worthy of an 
unqualified approbation have our preference, for this im- 
portant reason, that it brings its appliances at once to bear 
upon the necessities of the case. 

It may be observed that the volimtary scheme arises out 
of the scruples of large portions of the community to 
receive state support, and to be subjected, consequentially, 
to state interference in matters pertaining to the con- 
The secular scicncc. To solvc this difficulty, a class of persons have 
wheme!" projected a plan based on a compromise of this important 
principle. This has been termed the secular and national 
scheme of education. Separate, it is said, religion and 
education, and endow the latter, and we shall have a na- 
tional system. But the objections are numerous, and as 
diversified as the quarters whence they issue. Can this 
separation be made ? If it can be effected, what is left of 
education that is worth national efforts? What is left that 
can be obligatory upon man to be at the expense of be- 
stowing upon his fellow man? To what code of laws, 
human, natural, or divine, shall we be referred for proof of 
the assertion, that it is the duty of the state, or society, 
to help a man with a coat or a hat to enable him to get 
into a more respectable situation ? Beading and writing, 
under such a scheme, are mechanical qualifications of 
similar value. Add one jot of instruction as to ^^ regard- 
ing truth, justice, kindness, and forbearance in our inter- 
course with our fellow-creatures,** and you have introduced 
a moral, if not a religious, element. 

In consideration of these serious objections, and they 
are not aU, a third plan has been laid before the public, in 
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the form of a proposed bill to apjply an educational scheme, The Man- 
on a new and original basis, to the boroughs of Manchester nmnicipid 
and Salford. It is intended to authorize a self-imposed scheme. 
taxation, consisting in a certain rate levied on property, to 
extend the means of education. In this the natural and 
necessary connection of the religious and secular elements 
wiU not be interfered with, while provision is made for the 
religious differences of the parents, whose children attend 
the school. Weekly allowances are to be made, at a fixed 
rate, for boys, girls, and infants. There are, we conceive, 
three objections — the last of which, we fear, is a radical 
defect. Many of the industrial classes, who would not be 
subject to the school-rate, are yet capable and willing to 
pay for the education of some, at least, of their children. 
To such the system would be objectionably eleemosynary, 
while, at the same time, it would relax that sense of pa- 
rental obligation which every scheme should arouse and 
strengthen. In addition to these two defects, there is the 
serious one — ^that the class of children, for whom alone 
special efforts are called for, will be as effectually excluded 
from the new scheme, as they have been beyond the reach 
of existing institutions. Some have proposed to solve the 
problem by applying for magisterial power to compel the 
attendance of the fugitive classes of juvenile poor. There 
is an objection to this amendment, which may be thus 
stated — ^^ The difference between the highest in the realm 
and the lowest is measurable ; but the difference between 
the respectable father and the man who corrupts his child 
is immeasurable, and consequently infinite. Now the fact 
is, that these two classes cannot be brought into connection 
in schools. It is a curious circumstance that the objec- 
tion does not come so much from the higher class as from 
the lower. The children of that lower class will not place 
themselves in a position to be looked down upon, as they 
call it. The love of education and training is not strong 
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enough to overcome this objection ; and you cannot per- 
suade them to enter the National Schools. But if you 
could, it would still be far from expedient to exert such aa 
influence, because these poor creatures possess great powers 
for mischief, and they would become the most dangerous 
leaders into evil courses, and the most fatal seducers of the 
better trained children.''* 
Extension The voluutarv system is exposed to one simple but 

ui the plan. , i i •! -n t* • t 

serious defect, that while excellent so far as it extends, or 
may be made to extend, it is insufficient to meet the wants 
of the nation. If this could be remedied by Government 
aid as in the Borough-Road system, or, what would be 
more congenial to our minds, by the principle of seK- 
imposed taxation, as in the United States, whether muni- 
cipal or parochial, we conceive a national scheme, both 
popular and effective, would be secured to our country. It 
is, however, humiliating to meet with so much dogmatism 
on so complicated and vexed a question. When we see 
that Parliament finds it impossible to unite ; when we see 
the Establishment distracted; when we see the Noncon- 
formist bodies sundered from one another ; we cannot help 
acquiring the conviction that popular education, as the 
result of some grand comprehensive scheme, is utterly 
impracticable. Nevertheless, the friends of those ^^that 
are ignorant and out of the way^' have one fact to console 
them, viz. : — ^That no one party is disheartened, but each 
is pushing its plans, modified as circumstances seem to] 
require, but always with redoubled energy. May we not j 
hope that eventually, and that before long, the grand j 
desideratum will have been supplied, although each may 
have to put up with the mortification that his particular 
scheme has not become universal. 

But we proceed to consider whether existing and estab- 

* M. D. Hill, Esq. Report of the Birmingham Conference. 
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lished systems may not be rendered more effective by the 
introdnction of new elements. It occurs to us that a modi- 
fication of the plans now in operation might be effected 
with considerable benefit. We refer to a plan which may Popular 
be described as '^ Popular/* or ^^ National Day Boarding schools. 
Schools/' for the children of the labouring classes.* For 
general purposes, the poor or labouring class may be 
divided into the deserving and the worthless parents. The 
latter will come under future consideration. For our im- 
mediate purpose the former may again be viewed as com- 
posed of two distinct subdivisions, viz. : — ^Those who are 
both respectable as individuals and qualified as parents, 
and those whose character as individuals is unobjectionable, 
but as fathers and mothers injuriously defective. We fear 
this latter description will answer, from various causes, to 
the vast majority of the respectable poor. It is for their 
children, we conceive, that a modification of our National 
and British School system is urgently called for. 

Boarding-schools, in the estimation of most people. Boarding 
present advantages superior to those offered by a day- *^ °^ 
school. One great peculiarity is, the removal from under 
the parental roof, from which flow the principal benefits of 
such institutions. What these are need not be detailed. 
That they are approved of by the upper and middle classes 
is apparent from the almost universal existence of such 
establishments. If there be any soundness in the reasons 
urged in connection with the removal from home to board- 
ing-schools of the children of these, with how much 
greater force will they be applied to those of the industrial 

* About twelve months after this was written, the author met with 
a similar suggestion in the Report for 1861, kindly furnished by the re- 
spected chaplain of the Philanthropic Farm School. Thus it appears that 
he was unconsciously repeating, not originating the plan of day boarding 
schools. The general reader, however, will feel disposed to treat the 
suggestion with greater respect after perusing Mr. Sydney Turner's sketch 
in the above Report. 
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classes? The majority of the upper and middle portions 
of the community are better informed^ have greater fa- 
cilities for acquiring correct notions of their duty, from 
frequenting places of worship, reading on the subject, 
hearing and discussing such matters; are more keenly 
alive to the disgrace of having ill-bred and "unruly chil- 
dren'^ ; and lastly, have more time to bestow upon their 
families. Yet it is often found that children are "better 
away than at home/* Now when, in every material 
point, the case is reversed, when the child is most likely to 
suffer from unavoidable neglect and general ignorance, are i 
boarding-schools unnecessary? If their illiterate condi- ' 
tion requires that their sons and daughters should he j 
placed under an educated schoolmaster, smiilar incapacity 
in the moral view of their case urges the adoption of some 
such system as we have proposed. 
MfattBj**' There are objections to our existing plan of imparting to 
syrtem. the children of the poor an education consisting simply of 
elementary knowledge. We present an extract from one, 
whose position will add weight to his view: — "I have 
always thought that one great error in the educa- 
tional system followed by the National, British, and other 
schools has been, that there is too much occupation found 
for the brains, and too little for the hands of the children. 
There is, in fact, too much rote-teaching, and too little 
training to domestic and industrial habits.**^ Children 
should be taught what will be useful to them in after 
life ; the boys, trades, such as carpentering, shoemaking, 
digging, and delving ; the girls, household work, knitting, 

* It may be remarked that in oar edacational establishments for the 
middle classes this principle is observed. The distinction indicated in 
the descriptions of our boarding-schools is illustrative, viz. : " com- 
mercial" and *' grammar" schools. Youths are taught book-keeping 
surveying, &c., with a particular reference to their contemplated course of 
life. Why should not there be a prospective reference to the intended 
occupation of the poor child? 
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sewing, and cooking. Why, I have had servant girls from 
these schools — girls who, although they could read and 
write a letter, were perfectly incapable of cooking a beef- 
steak or scouring a floor. In our gaols an attempt is 
sometimes made to teach trades; but had boys learned 
some handicraft sooner, I believe they never would have 
come there. I have it from one of the chaplains of the 
Westminster BrideweU, that there are not two per cent, of 
the lads in that prison (some of them sixteen years old), 
who know anything of a trade. I believe firmly that want 
of employment for the hands, and want of good moral 
training (not want of reading and writing), are the two 
great causes of crime.'^* 

The object of the above remarks is to show the defects 
of the school. But how much more is proved ! What 
were the parents about ? Believed of the care of mental 
culture, what could have been the reason why the girls 
knew not how to discharge simple domestic duties? 
What is, therefore, recommended as improvements on the 
present system pursued by the National and British schools, 
could be carried out only by converting them into popular 
boarding-schools. 

" Turn where we will, we find that what we complain of Eiemcntan 
as an evil is but a result, and that to remove it we must ^'^ ^* '^^' 
go to the cause ; as, for instance, if you find the children 
in the National schools in the country districts heavy and 
dull in learning, it is because during their first years 
the mind has never been roused to thought in this way ; 
the parent who has no concern beyond his daily food, 
teaches his child nothing else. Is the child who goes 
from such a home likely to profit much from the school 
instruction, after the intellect has been in a dead sleep 
for seven or eight years ? — ^those precious years during 

* Mr. Locke, Hon. Sec. Lon. Ragged School Union. Beport of Con* 
ference, &c. 
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which the braia is acquiring its fall growth, and conse- 
quently the faculties are taking the bent which they will 
preserve through ]ile"^ 

i>omMtic The effect on the domestic character of the girl, and the 

qualification for a life of industry in the boy, would be 
enhanced by the results of a more effective moral culture. 
Our Sabbath-school influence is extensively neutralized by 
the example of worldly or irreligious parents. Children 
taught in the forenoon and afternoon are allowed to idle 

lUiiigion. away or desecrate the Sabbath evening. The religious ad- 
vantages of a boarding-school need not be enlarged upon. 
The Sabbath evening spent in preparation for the ensuing 
Sabbath morning would be one, though not the greatest, 
of the beneficial results. On this point the following quo- 
tation will, we trust, prove satisfactory and conclusive : — 
^^ We t take them, also, and keep them on the Lord's Day, 
as on any of the other days of the week, with the sole ex- 
ception, that they are not employed in any kind of work. 
They march generally in a body to one or other place of 
worship in the morning, and they are induced, if possible, 
to accompany their parents in the afternoon to their place 
of worship, if they have one ; and in the evening there is 
again religious instruction for them in the schools, so that 
we take charge of them from Monday morning till Satur- 
day night, and we believe that the plan of taking charge of 
them on Sunday is peculiarly valuable; a day of all others 
when they are most exposed to temptation.^' 

Peoples' Our reference to existing boarding-shools may convey 

schools*^ the impression that the proposal before us would involve 
the absence of the children of the poor for periods extend- 
ing over five months. This is not intended — ^we believe it 
would be impracticable in popular boarding-schools. The 

• " Philosophy of Ragged Schools." 

f A. Thomson, Esq. Report of the Conference. 
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luctance of the poor to be separated from their children 
greater than that of the classes above. The benefit, 
)wever, would be secured by the removal of the children 
iring the entire day, and a moral influence exerted upon 
leir parents by their return home at night. But whether 
le absence should number hours, days, or weeks, would 
3 best known by trial. It would be advisable, at least, 
> commence with the day-boarding system, and to extend 
le period as circumstances showed the step to be either 
racticable or advisable. The difficulty has been experi- 
iced by the philanthropists of Aberdeen. " The plan 
r sending them back to their homes (at night) is a 
oint upon which we have had many anxious consulta- 
ons. The propriety of allowing them to return to their 
Bgraded* and debased parents was questioned by many • 
s being calculated to destroy the moral influence which 
le school exercised over them. But our experience tends 
) show that the reverse is the case. I frankly admit that 
is a doubtful question, and many exceptional cases may 
3cur ; but we know, also, of instances in which the saving 
nowledge of truth obtained at school has been com- 
Lunicated to the outcast parents through the little 

iild.''t 
Every theory is exposed to the objection, that it appears objections 

lasible only before a trial. Every proposal is, therefore, ^°"" ^^^ 

pen to the serious questions, " Can the scheme be 

urried out ? '' If so, " Can we, without serious expen- 

iture, undertake the pecuniary responsibilities ? ^^ We 

ave a reply — ^to our own mind, satisfactory — and, we 

"ust, sufficient to disarm prejudice in all. Our solution 



* The parents of the class under consideration being not " degraded," 
le objection ^dll lose part of its force— not all — becaase of the ignorance 
Bfore mentioned. 

+ Beport of Conference. 
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of both questions will be derived from experiments mi 
in France and Scotland. 

saUetd'aaUe There are establishments in France which partake 
this nature. The following extracts* will illustrate th 
character and design : — " The salles cPasile have be 
established solely for the children of the poorer class 
They are designed for the cultivation of the growing 
telligence^ and the religious and moral instruction of 
considerable number of children of from two to seven yej 

of age Many of these halls in Paris contain fr( 

100 to 150 children; that in the Rtie de V Homme Ar 
is the most remarkable^ on account of the extreme in( 
gence of the parents who take their children thither, a 
the variety of their religious opinions. There are ma 
Jews mixed with Christians ; and notwithstanding t 
different creeds of their relations, as the religious idc 
inculcated are those merely of the knowledge and love 
God, no conscience is offended .... 

Character of. " Thcse^flZfe* d'osile are amongst the most useful a 
popular institutions of our time. In a great part of t 
manufacturing towns, where the municipality have h 
the wisdom to establish them, the workmen, affcer a she 
hesitation, have seen the advantage, and have sent th< 
children. And there is this special benefit arising frc 
these establishments, i. e, that the children, who wc 
many of them prematurely employed in the manufa 
torii now gain strength of con^til^tion, no less than i 
tellectual and moral culture, during their attendan 

there If public benevolence can ever be appli< 

with success to the moral amendment of the people, 
will certainly be by active concurrence in the establis] 
ment and multiplication of these asylums, no less I 
gifts than by advice. One of the most essential ai 

* From the " Philosophy of Ragged Schools." 
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turgent questions of social economy is^ that which has 
for its object the fixing the legal age at which children 
may be employed in the mannfactories without injury to 
their health or their morals ; or^ at leasts in the way that 
shall lessen the injury to the utmost degree possible. 
This question has a manifest connection with the esta- 
blishment of salles d'asile, since these have for their 
special object the preserving children from such dangers 
as they incur in great industrial establishments, where 
they are admitted too early ; and this object is not merely 
of interest to the poor but to the State itself, which 
ought to watch, with the utmost solicitude, over the 
means of preserving the strength of the population, and 
the purity of its morals.'^ 

The style of teaching in these establishments seems to Managemen 
resemble the method adopted in our best regulated infant 
schools. Each school is under the management of a 
committee of ladies, and the burden of support rests, in 
some cases, upon municipal resources. With regard to 
the committee of inspection it is observed, that " their 
functions are not confined to the watching over the in- 
tellectual and moral state of the pupils ; they hear from 
the chiefs of the establishment all the wants, not only of 
the children in regard to clothing, but also those of the 
parents who may be in extreme poverty. Not unfre- 
quently these ladies themselves carry their benevolent 
assistance to the homes of the wretched. The difference 
between these institutions in France and our feeding- 
schools is this, that the former are not confined to the 
vicious and vagrant children ; their object being to afford 
earlier, better, and more religious education than the poor 
are able to afford. " When,^' says the writer to whom 
we are indebted for the above information, ^^ we consider 
what would be the advantages of such establishments 
in England, we feel tempted to ask, why, with all our 



purted. 
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riches and activity, none have yet taken a lesson frora onr 
neighboTiring country, and accomplished a like work of 
benevolence, which, were it extensively adopted, would 
change the whole face of the social system, and by the 
time a generation so trained grew up, would nullify all 
fears about the dangerous classes/^ 

The only question that remains unsolved is the import- 
ant one, how are such institutions to be founded and per- 
petuated ? where are we to obtain the funds ? 
ifow sup- In France, we have seen, that they are partly supported 

by Christian benevolence, and partly, and now very exten- 
sively, by the municipal authorities. There is only one 
other plan, that of payments made by the parents. Where 
poverty prevents this course, the feeding and industrial 
schools to be considered hereafter, will be an ample pro- 
vision for the really destitute. But the popular boarding- 
schools would be for that large class of industrial poor who 
can send their children to our existing day schools. It 
will appear presently, that this would not be so serious or 
objectionable a course as it would at first seem to be. Nay, 
we would insist solemnly upon the adoption of those plans 
only, that would not pauperize England's artizans and pea- 
santry. And yet, we are not insensible to the delicate na- 
ture of the ground we propose to occupy. In every thing 
done by one portion of the community for another in less 
enviable circumstances, we incur the two-fold risk of 
affording, on the one hand, needful help, so as to create or 
foster undue reliance on foreign resources, and, on the other, 
of withholding necessary assistance so as to confirm what 
had been remediable destitution, or so granting our aid as 
to counteract our design, and perpetuating the very evils 
sought to be removed. Still, we are strongly inclined to 
be of the opinion, that many more are paralyzed from 
want of seasonable and judicious help than are vitiated by 
excessive or ill-advised generosity. 
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In France such schools were commenced by private ex- seif support 
ertion, and were subsequently undertaken and supported 
by the municipal authorities. Should some eflFective and 
comprehensive scheme be devised for the education of the 
masses^ on the principle of self-imposed municipal or paro- 
chial taxation, such institutions would be of easy estab- 
lishment. Government aid and voluntary contributions, 
as now received, would materially assist. But it seems to 
us that schools on such a foundation would be more 
likely to be self-supporting institutions than the existing 
National and British schools. The probable weekly 
cost of a child at a boarding-school, may be inferred 
from the expenses incurred in the House of Industry, in House of ii 
Glasgow. This House of Industry "is an institution gSJ!^^' ^**' 
established to give shelter and protection to industrious 
females of good character in poor circumstances out of 
work.^^ The expense of feeding or boarding youths and 
young females, will of necessity be more than that of mere 
children. The following is the statement made in the 
annual report for 1851. " The cost of food to each one is 
one penny and ninety-one hundred parts of a penny per 

day It will be noticed, in comparing the kitchen 

account of this year, with the account given last year, that 
the price of meat and bread this year, averages a small 
fraction higher than last year. This has made a corre- 
sponding small increase on the cost of board. Notwith- 
standing this the three meals given daily to the inmates 
are provided at a shade under twopence. The cost of food 
per week of seven days, exclusive of cooking, is exactly 
13^^rf.- 

" The healthy state, as indicated by the medical report, 
and the general appearance of the inmates, clearly show 
that the rations given, though necessarily of the plainest 
description, must be nutritious, and are not deficient either 
in quantity or quality.^' 
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^^ The very low rate of board at which the inmates of 
this house are kept^ shows at how cheap a rate poor fami- 
lies may be supported, when luxuries and intoxicating 
drinks are excluded/' 
conomy to Morcovcr, whcu it is remembered that the poor are ill- 
versed in domestic thrift and economy, or to speak more 
approximately to the truth, are extravagaut in their habits, 
buying in a very dear market, and yet supporting very 
large families of children on an incredibly small sum, the 
economy of a people's boarding-school will be at once ap- 
parent. We give, on the following page, the abstract of 
the kitchen account, as not only interesting in itself, but 
also illustrative of our subject. 

The association of the children of a number of families 
would enable us not only to render the cost to the parents 
less than at present on the domestic system, but improve 
the diet of the children as to quantity, quality, and regu- 
larity. The saving to the parent, again, would be, under 
kind inspection, the improvement of the clothing of their 
little ones. 

Ere we quit this interesting subject, we would consider a 
two-fold objection. In the first place, will the public be 
ever induced to adopt so novel a scheme of national educa- 
tion ? And on the other hand, have we any just ground 
of expectation that the parents in the lower walks of life 
will be consenting parties ? 
ubUo feeling. Somc ouc has remarked, ^^ a difficulty is a thing to be 
overcome.'' The impossibilities of to-day are the practices 
of to-morrow. Let the enterprising and the benevolent 
associate, and by experiment satisfy the public, and the 
thing is done. Let the parents, by persuasion, be induced 
to try the plan, — ^in time, their own interest, seen and felt, 
will extend, or facilitate any attempt to extend, the system 
of popular boarding-schools. That this is the only plan on 
which great social changes are produced is matter of his- 
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tory and observation. When Sheriff Watson proposed 
some such system for the ragged and vagrant children of 
Aberdeen, "his proposition was considered a wild one. 
^ What/ it was said, ^ will yon take them all and feed them ? 
Where will you get the money ? If you get the money, 
the children won't attend.^ In short, every sort of ob- 
jection was urged against the scheme. He was regarded 
as a sort of dangerous person for venturing to recommend 
such a proposal, and an inspector of schools incurred some 
obloquy for having given it his countenance." 

" However, they did establish one school, and no sooner 
had they done so, than all the results which could have been 
predicted were at once realized/^* 

This practical reply to all objections is the manner of 
earnest men. Men of faith are alone needed. " Where,'' 
you ask, "are the means?" We reply, "the things that 
are, are made of the things that do not appear/' The 
energy and the faith of such men as the Sheriff of Aber- 
deen create the means. " Funds flowed in for the support 
of the undertaking ; the working classes took a lively in- 
terest in it; and whilst the wealthier inhabitants of Aber- 
deen contributed, during the year, about 150Z. toT^ards 
carrying it on, the working classes subscribed no less than 
250/." t In connection with the saUes d'asile of France 
the result was equally encouraging. Christian men set 
the example. Public feeling in favour was gradually 
formed. The municipal authorities volunteered support. 
The workmen, "after a short hesitation," saw the ad- 
vantages, and notwithstanding the gulf of political aliena- 
tion and religious animosity, united to crowd the " halls" 
vrith their children. 

§ 6. Hitherto we have been considering schemes that, 

* Speech delivered at the annual meeting of the Glasgow Industrial 
Schools, 
t Philosophy of Bagged Schools. 
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for the most part, require combination, concentration of 
effort, and pecuniary supplies from either Grovemment or 
the extensive voluntary support of large bodies of men. 
But there are private, comparatively private claims upon 
individuals, which it is the almost exclusive duty of such 
to discharge. There are also certain plans of local import- 
ance only, which, if carried out, would, it is conceived, be 
important adjuncts to the more comprehensive schemes 
already reviewed. Let us see what they are. 

The author of the prize essay on " Juvenile Depravity'^ sodai 
has very elaborately sketched the great social changes that ^ ^*^** 
have accompanied the introduction and growth of the 
modem manufacturing system. We would not commit 
ourselves to his theory. That the matter has been over- 
stated, few are now disposed to deny. But the inference 
drawn from the social revolution that has taken place, viz., 
the heavy obligations of our great manufacturers to care 
for their operatives, cannot be gainsaid. On page 22, we 
have shown from the testimony of the Rev. John Clay, 
that not only may manufacturers do great good, but that 
it is in the power of no other class of men to carry out a 
more extensive and effective system for the elevation of the 
labouring classes. 

We might argue, that the immense wealth drawn from obit^atiom o; 
the labours of the mechanic is sufficient to make it a duty ^"^ "^*"' 
on the part of the employer to return a fraction— and a 
minute fraction would suffice — to provide for their intel- 
lectual and spiritual welfare. But it is easy to occupy a 
higher vantage ground : if the source of their profit is the 
cause of moral deterioration to the dependent classes, and 
if, at the same time, the system on which their princely 
fortunes are made, affords unexampled facilities for their 
moral elevation, then we envy not the man whose con- 
science writhes not under a sense of past neglect. 

'' In the early portion of this chapter,'^ writes Mr. Van- 
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derkiste, " painful reference has been made to the infidel- 
izing eflFects produced upon working people by godlessness 
on the part of employers. I might readily multiply such 
painful details. Were the vast influence possessed by em- 
ployers to further the gospel properly exerted, most blessed 
results would follow. Happily we are not without proofs 
of this in the metropolis and in the world. Honourable 
instances of solicitude for the spiritual welfare of those 
employed are to be found. It would be pleasing to allude 
further to such cases, and to show what has been effected, 
and it is more than huxmliating that such instances should 
constitute honourable exceptions to the rule, instead of 
being the rule itself, which is — ^the fact cannot be concealed 
— anything but attention on the part of employers to the 
spiritual condition of those whose sinews and energies 
minister to their wealth." 

Recently the public have been made acquainted with 
some very interesting scenes that have been enacted in a 
large metropolitan manufactory. We refer to the efforts 
made by Messrs. Wilson to instruct and evangelize the 
youths employed in Price^s Patent Candle Company^s 
Factory, Belmont, Vauxhall. Their wonderful success 
drew the attention of the company: a committee was 
appointed to inquire into the nature of the scheme, and to 
report to the directors. The results were their strong 
recommendations of the steps taken by Messrs. Wilson, 
the managers of the works, and a letter, dated March 9th 
1852, giving in detail the origin and progress of the four 
distinct schools and auxiliary appliances that are now in 
full operation. Through the kindness of Mr. J. P. Wilson 
in furnishing us with sundry reports, we are enabled to 
give the following glance at these interesting institutions. 

It appears that the great revolution we are about to 
relate originated with a few boys, who were in the practice 
of hiding themselves, two or three times a week, behind a 
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bmch^ after tea at the close of the day's work, to improve 
themselves in writing. Their materials were worn-out 
pens^ begged from the counting-house, and scraps of paper. 
Encouraged by the foreman, their numbers increased, and 
rough moveable desks were substituted in the place of 
dirty candle-boxes. A few books as prizes, and eventually 
the regular attendance of Mr. J. P. Wilson, helped forward 
the movement. The increasing numbers, and the incon- 
venience arising out of the want of a suitable room, led 
their superintendent to convert part of an old, useless, and 
because of the amount of dry lumber it contained, dan- 
gerous building, into a spacious school-room, to accommo- 
date 100 lads. In the winter of 1848 the boys took 
possession of it, and conducted the school almost entirely 
by themselves. Various circumstances threw the school 
into complete disorder, and the authority of one of the 
managers was requisite to preserve it from an abrupt 
termination. 

The nature of the night lights, and the irregularity of 
the demand for them, require at times additional hands, 
who, taken from schools to meet the call, were thrown 
out of employment again at intervals, which were seldom 
spent profitably by them. To meet this growing evil, 
Mr. "Wilson formed a day-school for the younger boys, 
"who pass from factory to school, and from school to fac- 
tory again, at a moment's notice, according to the varia- 
tions of the work, and are equally well employed and 
equally forming good habits in each, and are kept in the 
same discipline in the one as in the other.'' 

The day-school is formed out of not only the factory Advantages. 
hands, but of children before their ages permit their being 
employed on the premises. From these the best youths 
are draughted off into the factory as required, instead of 
unknown youths obtained as chance threw them into no* 
tice. The school, then, is a nursery for the factory, and a 
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test of ixxcorrigible carelessness, which would produce a 
serious amount of injury to the manufacturers of the night- 
lights, which appear to require great delicacy of manipula- 
tion. Thus the high interests of humanity and the profits 
of the company are alike enhanced. As but comparatively 
a few of the juvenile hands were yet attracted into the 
school, Mr. Wilson devised a plan for educating all the 
boys. To compel attendance he had no power. To re- 
ward those who voluntarily attended, rather than disgrace 
those who declined participating in the privileges; the 

rea parties, wholc school was repeatedly invited to a tea party in the 
spring and summer of 1849. At the first many came, but 
for the last time, untidily dressed. Not a word was spoken to 
them on the subject. A silent influence was at work, and so 
ei^tensively revolutionized the dress of these factory youths, 
that a gentleman having met a troop of them on their way 
to the cricket field, inquired of Mr. Wilson " whether the 
boys he had met could be our factory boys, as they were, 
he said, more neatly dressed than his public school fellows 
used to be.^^ By these means this shrewd philanthropist 
made the boys not connected with his school ^^ feel 
awkward and uncomfortable about, not doing so.^^ Others 
soon joined them, as may be readily conceived. 

kmberneii This dcsirablc change in their external appearance was 
not the original aim of the tea parties. Within reach of 
the homes of these juvenile operatives were annually held 
the fairs at CamberweU and Greenwich. To divert their 
attention from these sources of pollution, the above expe- 
dient was devised and carried out, as circumstances have 
proved, to the complete triumph of rational and wholesome 
entertainment over foolish and demoralizing recreations. 
The tea party, however, is now abandoned for the elder 
boys, "having now much better attractions in the prize 
books, cricket matches, and summer excursions.^' 

The cricket-field was added to the educational apparatus 
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under the foUowioff circumstances. In 1849 the cholera cncket am 
was fearfully ravaging the lower part of Lambeth and 
Battersea Fields, the spots inhabited by numbers of Mr. 
Wilson's scholars and operatives. Medical advice sug- 
gested exercise and fresh air, as the best precautionary 
means against the epidemic. A field close at hand was 
engaged^ in which he commenced teaching the game of 
cricket. The school was for a time closed. " The cholera 
seems an odd reason for taking to cricket/' remarks the 
benevolent originator of these whemes. And yet, perhaps, 
more so to some, will the following appear. "Always 
when the game was finished, the boys collected in the 
comer of the field, and took oflF their caps, for a very short 
prayer for the safety from cholera of themselves and their 
friends ; and the tone in which they said their amen to 
this, has always made me think, that although the school 
was nominally given up for the time, they were reaUy 
getting from their game, so concluded, more moral benefit 
than any quantity of ordinary schooling could have given 
them.'' Previous to the adoption of the game, " the first 
thing every morning was to compare notes as to the rela- 
tions whom the men and boys had left dead or dying on 
coming to work, and no doctors could be had, as they were 
ail knocked up." Of the whole number of these praying 
cricketers y only one was taken off by the cholera, 

A portion of the cricket-field, the borders, was laid out Gardeu«. 
in garden plots, and the eflFect of gardening is described as 
equally gratifying. That the entertainment of the cricket 
field does not lesson their zest for mutual improvement 
is pleasingly indicated in the following incident. By a 
general vote of their own, the boys proposed having " an 
extra school night weekly during eight months of the year, 
in order to enable them to make holiday during the four 
summer months. May to August." 

Before proceeding to another of the noble expedients to 
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snmranry of benefit the class of operatives, we present a summary of 
the advantages arising out of the cricket game. ^' I look 
upon it/^ says Mr. Wilson, " as one of the very happiest 
parts of all that we have been doing, and have never had 
any misgiving about inducing our boys to take to it, 
which, at first, sometimes needs a little persuading." " In 
speaking of the bodily benefits derived by the boys from 
it, I do not at aU mean that these are the only ones ; on 
the contrary any one observing our first class boys in one 
of their matches, their entire freedom from rudeness of 
conduct and language, in fact their really gentleman-like 
behaviour towards each other, will feel that the moral train- 
ing quite keeps pace with the physical. The cricket and the 
summer excursions (of which I have still to speak) , are felt 
by them all to be part of the same system with the Sunday 
services, and the vAnter^s hard schooling,^' 

Aroaigama- A great difficulty has been experienced by benevolent 
employers in endeavouring to familiarize themselves with 
their dependent classes. The obstacles in the way of kind 
yet prudent intercourse as friends, as well as masters and 
servants, have in the generality of cases baffled the in- 
genuity of the most well disposed persons. Mr. Wilson 
has apparently solved the problem. " I think the mixing 
of the boys and myself with the men in the cricket field 
and gardening, produced much good and kindly feeling 
among us aU, and has made many work together in th( 
factory during the winter as friends, who felt almost as . 
strangers before. I can answer for myself, that I got to \ 
know well, and to like many of the men whom I had 
scarcely known before, and / believe they got to know anc 

Night wort like me.'' But there is another very pleasing result : the 
game has been '^ the means of softening to the boys one 
of the greatest evils now existing in the factory — ^night 
work.^' Messrs. Wilson express a hope of ultimately 
abolishing it, but till the steps can be taken, the out-door 
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games act as remedial measures. As to sleep is impossible 
directly work is left (at six o^clock in the morning)^ it was 
the custom of the boys to idle about till such times of the 
day as allowed a sufficiency of repose, before recom- 
mencing their labours again at six in the evening. Now 
it is their custom to proceed '^ straight to our field, and 
there they thoroughly enjoy themselves in gardening and 
cricket until a quarter past eight o'clock ; they then collect 
in a shed, which we have on the grounds, to hear a verse 
or two of the New Testament read to them, and to say the 
Lord's prayer together, before going home to sleep ; and 
the way in which they join in this little religious service, 
coming as it does just as a part of their enjoyment, would 
make one hope for very happy efiects." 

The boys have also annual excursions. In Midsummer, Annual excui 
1850, 100 went to Guildford, where their looks and obser- 
vations indicated that some of them had fallen upon a new 
thing to them — ^genuine country scenery. The next ex- 
cursion was to Heme Bay, introducing the vast majority, 
for the first time, to the wonders of an unbounded sheet 
of water. 

It will be extending our notice beyond due limits, to statistics. 
enter as fully into the account furnished by Messrs. 
Wilson, as they have done, into the wants of the factory 
juvenile operative. It will be sufficient to say, that as 
the premises of the company have been enlarged, and 
time developed their schemes, so additions and improve- 
ments were made. Four distinct schools, with efficient 
masters, and consisting of 512, or 800 youths of both 
sexes according to the time of the year ; a large chapel 
belonging to the factory, with an organ costing 300/. 
(the gift of a lady) ; cricket-field and gardens ; simimer 
excursions and tea-parties ; the services of an efficient and ^ 
devoted chaplain; such, in combination, form the educational 
apparatus of Price's Patent Candle Company's factory, at 
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an annual expenditure of 1,105/. A gentleman, with a 
salary of only 1,000/. a year, originated and supported 
these institutions on his own sole responsibility, having 
expended no less a sum than 3,289/. of his own means in 
the course of a few years. The committee of inquiry 
have returned so favourable a report of the mere com- 
mercial aspect of these efforts of the Christian philan- 
thropist, that the amount expended by Mr. Wilson has 
been reimbursed. The eflFect on children, on their parents, 
on the whole neighbourhood of Lambeth and Battersea, 
considered in the threefold aspect of physical health and 
comfort, morals, religion, is such as to warrant our 
saying, what is no little praise, that there is no manu- 
An example facturcr in our land of manufactures, who can do better 

to be mutated. ... ^ 

than imitate this noble example.* If such results, in 
so short a time, could be achieved by a private in- 
dividual, what might we not anticipate from the efforts 
of cotton lords and our great commercial associa- 
tions, who spend weekly thousands on their operatives? 
There seems nothing left that could be desired in the 
moral and spiritual superintendence of a factory. Could 
public opinion, the influence of Christian men, be made 
to bear upon the class to induce the adoption of such 
schemes modified to suit different mills and various loca- 
lities, our preventive resources in one department of 
pious care of children would be delightfully complete. 
Mine pro- The abovc instance may be taken as a pattern for fac- 

tories of almost every description. But there are dis- ^ 
tricts where a system considerably modified would be 

* In the letter from which the above information has been derived, fur- 
ther deeply interesting particulars are related, which cannot fail to delight 
philanthropists, and enhghten employers as to the best means of increas 
• ing their gains. The reader is recommended to peruse the document, 
which will be foimd embodied in a " Special Report by the Directors to the \ 
Proprietors of Price's Patent Candle Company." 
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required. In mining districts, for example, ignorance and 
vice prevail to a considerable degree, and have been justly 
complained of by the benevolent public. That miners are 
besotted, rude, and irreligious, on the same grounds as 
our municipal mechanics, that is, neglect ; and that they may 
be reformed and christianized by the same means, that is, 
kind and religious attention, has been proved in several 
instances. We need scarcely apologize for drawing atten- 
tion to the following instance ; for, although it has been 
aome time now before the public, the case is one of 
peculiar interest. It appears, that before Lord Ellesmere 
resided in the neighbourhood of Worsley, the coal-mines, 
the property of his lordship, presented the usual scenes 
consequent upon neglect of the spiritual necessities of the 
miners. But soon after various places of worship were 
erected, and others called for, to furnish increased accom- 
modation. A reading-room was opened for the use of 
the class every evening. A piece of land, measuring some 
sixty acres, was appropriated to the use of the miners. 
There they spent their leisure hours, instead of in pot- 
houses, which were prohibited. The effect of such pleasing 
attention to the interests of his lordship^s employes, soon 
manifested itself, as shown in the following statement, 
made by Lord Ellesmere to the editor of the Manchester 
Gtuxrdian : — '^ It cannot be too widely known how libe- 
rally the working-classes of this country are disposed to 
reward, with their good- will and affection, those to whom, 
right or wrong, they attribute similar feelings toward 
themselves." This communication was called forth by an 
expression of attachment on the part of his lordship^s 
men, who resisted every attempt to induce them to par- 
take in the riots of August 1842. 

& 7. On paffe 40 we have shown the hardships and The employ- 
' danger to the morals of children whose mothers are em- mother*, 
ployed in street-selling, or factory and field work. We do 
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not fed disposed to enter deeper into the discussion than 
we have done, as to the policy or morality of the system. 
For our immediate object it is enough that all admit the 
grievous consequences of the practice to the hapless chil- 
dren of such people. And now, while mothers continue to 
be employed, can we remove part of, or all the evils ? 

It has been suggested, that in manufacturing districts a 
house should be taken and adapted for infants and unem- 
ployed children. Let it be under the management of a 
matron of strict moral character. Let nurses be provided, 
infant schools and industrial training, and daily board. 
As mothers pass the general Infants' Home on their 
rounds, or to their work, the children would be left there 
to be cared for physically, intellectually, and morally. 
This would save the child from acquiring early vagrant 
habits, or "picking up morals in a gutter," or being 
corrupted by the vicious around. 

One mother cannot afford the expense of providing a 
nurse or guardian for her children while absent. By such 
an association of many the charges to each would be light, 
and we question whether the relief of mind, and the re- 
moval of the physical burden of carrying about the infant 
in the arms, or of the necessity of returning at stated 
times to visit the child, would not even be a saving to the 
parents. 

Let contributions be made by the proprietors of the 
"mill," or let them provide the room, or rooms, free of 
rent. The claims of the Infants' Home should be brought 
before the operatives engaged in each manufactory, into 
the number of whom, admission should be denied to those 
who are unwilling to subscribe to the institution. 

A committee of management should consist of the wives 
and daughters of our princely manufacturers and other 
benevolent ladies in the immediate vicinity. Would such 
a proposition be chimerical? Is the scheme Utopian? 
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Would the results fail to be salutaxy? We think not. 
We are late in this field of philanthropy. It has been 
proposed and carried out in France. Since we had 
sketched the above plan, we met with the following ac- 
count that is conclusive on the pomt as to the feasibility 
of the scheme. There exists in Paris " a charity in which Parifian 
such infants are received and nursed during the absence of home, or^ 
the mother at her work. A certain stun is paid weekly by 
the mother, who carries her infant early in the morning to 
the ^creche/ as it is called, which consists of a lai^e 
room, where cradles, nurses, &c., are provided. The child 
is washed and nursed, and the mother returns twice in the 
day to give it the breast ; or, if weaned, it is fed by the 
nurses, and a certain degree of education is begun even 
here, which is continued in the salle (Tasile. There are 
several of these creches in Paris, under the superin- 
tending care of the ladies of that city, who seem to have 
found in these, and similar institutions, a more satis- 
fiictory employment than in the ordinary dissipation of 
iromen of fashion. May our English ladies walk in their 
steps thus far at least.^'*^ 

The eflFects on parents, on domestic comfort, the or- ^Jj*** 
ierly habits with which infants thus early cared for would 
jrow up, their increasing intelligence in future schools or 
employments, the superior order of the operatives who 
srere so early nurtured, are results more than probable. 
Mid assuredly worth an experiment. Even should no 
icheme of the kind reward our endeavours, one important 
result may be confidently predicted. The agitation of the 

* •* Philosophy of Ragged Schools." The reader will also be gratified 
in glancing at the following announcement, which we extract from an 
excellent little piiblication, recently published on " Bagged Schools ; their 
Kse, Progress, and Besults :" — ** Nor may we omit from our catalogue 
(he Bagged Nursery, where infants are cared for, fed, and fondled by the 
elder girls, for the small sum of threepence a day." 
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subject before masters, employers, and proprietors, would 
lead to their consideration of the wrongs perpetrated by the 
employment of mothers and children at so early an age. It 
is possible that the evils, without further assistance from the 
expression of public opinion, would be lessened in number 
and mitigated in character. The claims of children, from 
whom, or from whose mothers and sisters, labour is ex- 
acted, would be felt; and some relaxation, without re- 
duction of pay, or some private arrangements to meet the 
necessities of the case, would result. 

Where from four to seven, and even fifteen hundred 
hands are employed, the establishment of such infants' 
homes would not be a matter of the slightest difficulty. 
In London such refuges for the costermonger^s child 
might be safely left to the women of England, if in Paris 
ladies are found superintending public nurseries. In vil- 
lages, the necessity does not so urgently exist. Where 
exceptions are met with, the infants' home would be estab- 
lished in connection with the parochial schools or central 
farmsteads, with such modifications as would adapt them 
to the wants of a scattered rural population. 

§ 8. If it is undeniable that the great landlords, the 
manufacturers, and the proprietors of our mines, are under 
obligations to provide the children of those they employ 
with moral and spiritual advantages ; there is a class of 
children who have a double claim upon our sympathies. 
We refer to the unhappy offspring of convicted criminals.* 
Schools and asylums devoted to their care would not only 
be merciftd, but just and obligatory. Mercy demands 
protection for those whose natural protectors have been 
sacrificed to the good and safety of the community they 
have wronged, and whose vengeance they are suffering. 
It would be but just to such hapless children, because their 

* It has been ascertained that the number of such children thrown upoo 
our union workhouses in one year has amounted to 1,586. 
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loss arises out of no fault of theirs. It would be obli- 
gatory, because, if for our security we take, per force, from 
them, what nature had designed for their support and 
comfort, surely we are boimd to return some equivalent to 
them unattended with danger to us. Is it not a manifest 
retribution upon society, if children, thus despoiled and 
robbed of their birthright, should, through our own cruel 
oversight of their helplessness, grow up a moral pest and 
curse to the nation ? Is there not great selfishness in our 
treatment of criminals ? Our disposal of offenders is far 
from being in harmony with the spirit of our religion. 
Were they treated less in a spirit of selfish policy, that is, 
the safety of others, of ourselves ; and more on principles 
of humanity, that is, their own reformation and restoration 
to happiness and respectability ; doubtless punishment would 
be salutary, and the prison a school of repentance and virtue. 

The felon and the convict we employ on public works. thcIt wrong 
The plea is, they have wronged society. Society, in fact, 
is taking its revenge. The highway or the dockyard work 
is the compensation extorted from them. The prisoner 
feels — ^is made, in every possible way, sensible — ^that he is 
undergoing a process of revenge. His mind rankles on 
the idea. He takes care you shall exact no more than he 
can help. His every endeavour is, to give you as much 
trouble over wHat he is made to do, as his ingenuity can 
devise, or his powers of endurance, or stupid indifference, 
allow him to dare. His term of imprisonment expires. 
Once more free to act, and what is his natural course ? He 
will doubly revenge himself. 

Let us reform our prison discipline — the spirit of our a recom- 
criminal treatment. Let the proceeds of his work go to 
the education of his abandoned and violated family. Let 
him feel that his criminal conduct was as degrading, de- 
moralizing, and ruinous to his own children, as a source of 
inconvenience and anxiety to the community he had out- 
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raged. Let him see that society has snatched his little 
ones— the partakers of his woes, bnt not accomplices in his 
crimes — ^&om a parental immolation on the altars of a 
demon more fierce than Moloch of old. Let him see the 
happier state, in, at least, material comfort, of his children, 
in which they live partly through the wages he earns in 
confinement, but which he has no opportunity to squander 
away in vicious indulgences. Let him see that the 
Christianas revenge is not the satisfaction of the public, 
but the improvement of his once wretched children ; and 
we fearlessly challenge a difference of opinion as to the 
results. His wife will be fiUed with gratitude, and not be 
broken-hearted. His children fed, clothed, trained, will 
grow up, not to revenge their fathers' wrongs (for such 
they are taught to view them), by preying on public pro- 
perty, but to shim his vices on the one hand, and to imitate 
the virtues of society on the other. The imprisoned father 
will be an altered man. Every day will soften, not harden 
him, as before. He entered a felon, he goes out a citizen. 
He entered a misanthrope, he goes forth a husband, a 
father, a friend. 

. The following extract from a speech delivered by 
the Eev. J. Clay at the Birmingham Conference, will 
show that such are not Utopian expectations : — " Let 
me point out one other way in which judicious prison 
discipline may conduce to the restraint of criminal tenden- 
cies in the young. When a father has returned home to 
his family, after having received in prison a salutary warn- 
ing as to his responsibility to his children, I know that, in 
many cases, his children have derived a positive blessing 
from his change of heart. It has been said to me, hun- 
dreds of times, by fathers who have been awakened to 
their parental duties, ^ I'll take better care of my children, 
if I'm spared to see them once more;' and I know that, 
having been spared, the promise has been fulfilled." 
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Such a change in our criminal lurisprudence would be Prevention 

, t» t of crime. 

an esBential element in the schemes proposed for the pre- 
servation of children firom the commission of sin. '^ Such 
offipring Ue under a social ban which devotes them to vice. 
A prejudice of scorn has already condemned them; the 
home is broken up — each avenue of success is shut against 
ibem/' Is it not so ? Will any deny these distressing 
&ct8! Alas^ ^^ Master! who did sin^ this man or his 
paarents^y that he was bom blind ?^'* 

The culprit has done twofold the wrong to his family^ Cmeity to 
Hmt his theft or robbery has inflicted on society. We^ 
punifih him for the less^ and not for the greater evil. Nay^ 
to punish him for the lesser evil, because it is personal, we 
wantonly aggravate the greater evils already inflicted on 
others. Can such palpable selfishness have any other ten- 
dency than hardening to the transgressor ? 

In many parts of Germany there are prison-schools, not a oermnn 
to teach the prisoners, adult or juvemle, but the chil- ^^ "" 
dren of those who have been incarcerated for their crimes 
against society. Such provision would not only discharge 
our consciences from guilt, but beneficially affect the minds 
of the prisoners. We should have an asylum also, self- 
supporting, or, at least, comparatively inexpensive, where 
such unhappy children would grow up virtuous, orderly, 
and industrious, instead of swarming in our lanes and 
streets as the pupils of vagrancy and vice. 

In imprisonment we have revenged ourselves. In im- proposed 
prisonment let us henceforth become the benefactors of ^**'^*" 
the young. Our courts are tribunals of retribution on the 
mminal, and an ingenious instrument of torture, wrong, 
and injustice, to multitudes of virtual widows and orphans. 
Alas ! that a Christian community should so long have 
tolerated such a system. 

* John ix. 2. 
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Theearter. § 9. The reader will recollect that inquiry was ex- 
S^"^^*' tensively made^ under the head of " The Causes of Juve- 
nile Depravity/' into the condition of the London juvenile 
poor. The great number of one section alone of the 
lower class in the metropolis, viz., of the costermongersj 
their dangerous ungodliness, immorality, and political 
tendencies; have pointed out that class as a very seri- 
ous source of delinquency. Their excursions during 
the summer into the country ; and the begging tours of 
the vagrant classes throughout England, Wales, and 
Scotland; are a source of pollution and contamination, 
which it is the interest of the United Kingdom to close 
up for ever. 
BequiriDg It sccms desirable that particular attention should 
S^ge- be given to the London poor, with a view to pre- 
*"***' vent children from the commission of sin. The follow- 
ing suggestions have been made to effect this desirable 
end. 
Materiaii. We should premise, that there are certain ascertained 
qualities in the coster's character, which will, if we avail 
ourselves of them, materially assist in the effort to elevate 
them. There are also sundry evils and inconveniences to 
which they are exposed, and from which they seem to be 
conscious that extraneous help is necessary to deliver 
them, 
street-ieiiing. It will again be obvious that no attempt, that would 
be either justifiable, or successful, to suppress street- 
selling can be made. They are, as purveyors to the 
poor, an important part of the extraordinary population 
of the modem Babylon. Street-selling, moreover, is the 
last resort of the unfortunate in all other avocations.*^ 

* Among the class are, according to May hew, the son of an auctioneer ; 
a lieutenant, once in the army ; a clergyman, who came to London, ex- 
hausted his means, and eventually resorted to a street life ; and an accom- 
plished Greek and Latin scholar. 
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It is the refuge, the only or the last resort to multitudes, 
who have the fearful alternatives of starvation, theft, 
mendicancy, on the one hand; and the union, on the other. 
And this last seems more dreadful to many than the 
calamities above enumerated. Since suppression is out of 
tiie question, the only plan remaining is, and it is the 
better mode of proceeding, to raise them into a moral 
and Christian section of the community. 

The first thing to be secured is to teach them how to Association 
associate, for purposes of co-operation, mutual protection, 
and relief, and in order to be able to organize and institute 
various plans for their own benefit. A few of the most 
important are as follow : — 

1. By co-operation they might obtain their merchandize cooperation 
at a far less cost, and on less extortionate terms. This 
would not only remunerate the costermonger, but be 
economical to the masses of street-purchasers. 

2. The establishment of a loan society. "Many of Loan society 
even the most knowing,^^ says Mayhew, " will hardly be 

able to credit the fact, that the ordinary rate of interest in 
the costermonger^s money market amounts to twenty per 
cent, per week, or no less than 1,040/. a year for 100/. 
advanced.^' Here we have a fact that suggests a " wide 
door and effectual ^^ for assailing the growing evil in our 
streets. A loan society on reasonable terms, established 
by the upper classes, would win their hearts and lay them 
open to advice in other matters affecting their elevation 
firom ignorance and vice. " That^s reckoned an extra- 
ordinary small interest,^^ said one of them to Mayhew, 
" only 4rf. a day for 1/. / '* That a loan society would pay 
itself, and help the costermonger, by reducing the usurious 
interest now given ; and, at the same time, confer a benefit 
upon the body of poor people, by reducing the price of the 
articles bought by them, will be seen fi:om the following 
feet : — " One money lender is considered to have a floating 
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capital of 150Z. invested in loans to costermongers. If he 
received 2$. per week per 1/. for but twenty-six weeks in 
the year (and he often receives for the fifty-two), his 150/. 
brings him in 390/. a year." Their honesty is also a 
guarantee for the safe working of such an institution. 
'^ My personal experience/^ says the same writer, '* with 
this peculiar class justifies me in saying, that they are far 
less dishonest than they are usually believed to be, and 
much more honest than their wandering habits, their want 
of education and ^ principle,^ would lead even the most 

charitable to suppose Those who are unacquainted 

with the character of the people may feel inclined to doubt 
the trustworthiness of the class, but it is an extraordinary 
fiujt, that but few of the costermongers fail to repay the 
money advanced to them, even at the present ruinous rate 
of interest. The poor, it is my belief, have not yet suf- 
ficiently been tried in this respect; pawnbrokers, loan- 
offices, tally shops, dolly shops, are the only parties who 
will trust them. But, as a startling proof of the good 
faith of the humbler classes generally, it may be stated, 
that Mrs. Chisholm has lent out, at different times, as 
much as 160,000/. that have been entrusted to her for , 
the use of the " lower orders," and that the whole of 
this large amount hw been returned with the exception 
of 12/. ! " 
Pennybanks. 3. While on this subjcct, the kindred institution, a 
penny-bank, should be noticed as an important auxiliary 
in elevating such classes, and preventing children firom 
the commission of crime. In this case the action of such 
a remedial measure would not be of an indirect, through the 
general improvement of the class, but of a direct nature. 
This wiU appear from the following extract: — "The * bunts' 
(the profits made by the coster-boys over that required by 
their employers) is, for the most part, the gambling 
money, as well as the money for the ' penny gaff/ the 
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'twopenny hop/ the tobacco and the pudding money of 
the boys. More would save their wages and their bunts/' 
was said to me on good authority^ " but they have no place 
to keep their money in^ and donH understand any thing 
about savings-banks.^' ^^ There are^ I am assured^ from 
200 to 300 costers who^ in the business times of the year^ 
send out four youths or lads each^ on an average. The 
young men thus sent out^ live with the costermongers^ 
paying 7$. a week for boards lodging, and washing. These 
youths^ I was told by one who knew them well, ^were 
people who didn-t care to work for themselves, because 
they couldn't keep their money together, it would soon all 
go, and they must keep it together for their masters." 
Their frequenting lodging-houses, where they are robbed, 
or otherwise deprived of their money, is another cause of 
their general recklessness, which can be obviated only by a 
well-conducted savings-banks for the poor. The amount 
of suJBTering removed, by any means, is so much temptation 
to vagrancy and theft taken out of the way of the lower 
classes. The moral effect of the penny-bank, may be in- 
ferred from what an individual may do, if judiciously 
benevolent. To an urchin among the "mud-larks,'' re- 
oonunended by a City missionary, Mayhew gave a shil- 
ling. Trifling as the amount appears, it was the means 
of keeping his mother, sister, and himself, through the 
winter. It was invested in sprats, and turned over and 
over again. Since the establishment of savings-banks, it 
has been stated, that in no one instance a depositor has 
been found among criminals in France and England. In 
Russia, where the movement is of still more recent origin, 
its introduction has been invariably followed by a marked 
improvement in the social and moral character of the 
peasantry. And we feel persuaded, that, with all our 
educational apparatus, and our preventive and refor- 
matory institutions for the yoimg, such measures as the 
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above should be united^ if permanent and extensive moral 
influence is to be exerted. 

4. Their disposition to abandon short measure and un- 
fair dealings is not only in favour of themselves, but also 
of that large class who are dependent upon them for daily 
supplies. "There^s plenty of us/* said one of them, 
" would pay for an inspector of weights. I would. We 
might do fair without an inspector, and make as much, if 
we only agreed with one another.'* 

5. Hitherto we have kept out of sight a proposal which, 
if realizable, would obviate the necessity of the above 
plans, so far as our great object is concerned. We refer 
to the entire suppression of juvenile trading, which is as 
often a cover to crime, or a cloak to a vagrant disposition, 
as the pressing demand of poverty. 

If, as some are of opinion, the evil cannot be put down, 
there are, doubtless, ways by which it may be modified, 
and eventually converted into an imobjectionable practice. 
The street-sellers as a class desire it.* The child or the 
youth has fewer wants. The adult has a family to sup- 
port. Hence the son can, and has been known to, under- 
sell his father. The less industrious, too, employ lads, 
and live in idleness on the profits, to the injury of the 
more industrious. If the legislature could fix the maxi- 
mum period of time of factory employment of children, it 
also has it in its power to make it illegal to sell in the 
streets before a certain age, or without a certificate, or 
license. It has, also, been proposed, that the authorities 
should interdict the juvenile street-traffic without a badge 
famished by the master or mistress of day or evening 
schools. This would ensure attendance at such places, and 
prevent the total neglect of education. 

5. We have had occasion to advert to the utter godless- 



♦ See page 52. 
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r the vast majority of London poor. Their total JJ^^JJ^ 
ice of even the nature of Christianity, their habitual mongm. 

of worship, and their systematic desecration of the 
h, fearfully reveal the manner in which their chil- 
•e reared. For their sakes, as one of our preventive 
•es, a missionary, or more, should be employed in 
ve devotion to the class. If an individual of piety 
id among them, let him be trained to the work of 
liary visitation. One of the class would, thus qua- 
be of more service in enlightening them and in- 

them to attend places of worship, or, what Vould 
Ferable, to attend places of worship opened and de- 
3xpressly to their use. 

following is an outline of " The Friendly Association 
idon Costermongers,^^ projected by Mr. Mayhew, but 
rried out from want of funds : — 
Po establish a Benefit and Provident Fund for old 
ckness, and burial. 

^ Penny Savings Bank and Winter Fimd. 
\. Loan Fund to supply stock-money to the needy or 
fortimate. 
Do promote the general use of full weights and mea- 

Po protect them from interference when lawfully pur- 

their calling. 

Po provide harmless and rational amusements. 

Do educate gratuitously their children. 

). There remain now but two other additions to our Plans. 

Ltive resources ; an asylum for friendless and destitute 

people, and, what appears to us of great importance and 

«dth great difficulties, viz., popular amusements. Let 

Lsider first the asylimi for the friendless and destitute. 

bans left by destitute Irish, and other straneers AByiums foi* 

11 • T 1 J* 1 destitute 

lave sought employment m London, after a shorter females. 
ger term spent in the workhouse, are introduced, as 
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domestic servants, into, most generally, families of genteel 
poverty. The severity of the labour required ; the absence | 
of even the little comfort usually conceded to the class of 
females ; and the unkindness or inconsiderate expectations of 
the mistress, frequently terminate in the abandonment of 
service, and the adoption of the freer, though more pre- 
carious, life of street-sellers. Various other causes, too 
numerous and too familiar to require specification, such 
as sickness, caprice, temper, are unceasingly throwing un- 
protected females upon loose and unprincipled characters. 
wrrMtT^ An asylum or refuge for the discharged servant, where 
inquiry could be made into such cases, and where tern- 
porary shelter could be found, would cut oflf this source of 
addition to the undesirable order of the community, the 
street-seller, and prevent a resort to low lodging-houses, 
as the first step, and certain course to vice. The very fact, 
once generally known, that complaints are there lodged, 
and that cases are likely to be investigated, would det^ 
the cruelly disposed, and save multitudes of poor young 
females from loss of character and situation. In Edin- 
burgh there exist already two such establishments, and 
are known as " Servants^ Homes.^' One of these institu- 
tions has been but lately opened under the patronage of 
the Servants^ Institution. 
The youthful But there is another class of young people of both sexes^ 
our great to whom somc such institution would be of life-long im- 
portance. London, from the United Kingdom; and all 
provincial towns from the adjoining villages; are con- 
stantly draughting off multitudes of youths, and even 
children, for whom no support can be found '^ at home.^' 
It is needless to enter into details, or statistics, to shon 
the large accession to our criminal classes, annually made 
by these friendless rustics "in town.'' Temporary sick- 
ness, intervals between the occupation of situations, and 
numerous other incidents of life, which are too often 
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eagerly waited for as occasions, or instruments of inflict- 
ing vengeance upon the dependent orders, drive them to 
desperation, or into ruinous society. For such there should 
exist, " refuges/^ In Glasgow there is one admirably 
conducted. The following extract from the fourteenth 
annual report, wiU convey a good idea of the kind of in- 
stitution that should be established in every town of im- 
portance in the country. 

'^ The House of Industry is established to give shelter An instance 
and protection to industrious females of good character in *" ^^' 
poor circumstances, out of work. All such are admitted, 
and work given them, chiefly shirt-making ; and they are 
kept in the house till they get emplojmaent elsewhere. 
Although, on their admission, many have had no practical 
experience of such work, yet, with few exceptions, it is 
found that they are able to earn as much as pays their 
board, and all are getting instruction in a very necessary 
part of female education useful to them in after life. They 
are charged the cost of their board, at the rate of 2s, 6d, 
to 3^. 6d, per week ; all earned beyond this is returned to Pecnniary 
the worker. Many from this source receive a considerable ^^^^ 
amount on leaving, which forms a little capital with which 
they may again start in the world. In this way there has 
been paid during the past year, 86/. 0*. 1 Jrf., given to forty- 
eight individuals, in sums varying from 6rf. to 8/. 14s, 
The sum charged for board includes, of course, the cost of 
food.* The items of outlay for management, coal, gas, 
&c., are also included. The board recovered from this seif-pupport 
source, makes the House of Industry to bear all its own tuSS!*^" 
expenses, with exception of house-rent, for which no 
charge is made. It is, therefore, a self-supporting estab- 
lishment.^^ 

" For obvious reasons it has all along been a fixed law, 

• For the kitchen account of this establishment see p. l'2l. 
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niaractcr of that none but females of good character can be admitted. 

ninates. ... 

This law is rigidly adhered to ; and from this being 
known to families, or others, in want of servants, the 
circumstance of applicants for situations having been 
inmates of this house forms no bar to their getting 
employment. On the contrary, the rigid scrutiny made 
prior to admission, and the strict discipline maintained 
while in the house, gives a weight and importance to cer- 
tificates of good conduct, which few other certificates 
possess. Prudent and considerate people have no fault 
to a female, though poor and reduced in circumstances, 
perhaps from bad health, or other similar causes, when 
they have evidence in which they can trust that such 
was not caused by any fault of the female herself. The 
history and conduct prior to admission, the conduct and 
value of work while in the house, are all recorded in 
a book, to which reference is made in granting certifi- 
cates. Nor does care for the inmates terminate when 
they leave; inquiry after them is made at the places 
where they go to. The information got in this way is 
also recorded.^' 
«Buit8. Interesting narratives, in a few lines, are appended to 

the above account, which we cannot insert. They show, 
however, the extreme necessity and highly beneficial 
action of such establishments. The ages given, in con- 
nection with the " history " of the inmates, place it 
beyond question that these asylums would form indispen- 
sable accessories to preventive measures relative to the 
juvenile population. If a public bakehouse and laundry, 
for the use of the neighbourhood, were added^ to the 
Glasgow House of Industry, the inmates might be taught 
to conduct these departments of the domestic economy. 
Not only would an additional recommendation to a 
situation, and qualification in after life, result from this 
arrangement ; but those who are exceptions to the success 
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in shirt makings reported in the document above quoted, 
would, in all probability, excel in these branches of house- 
hold work. It is needless to add, that these branches 
of the establishment might, with proper management, be 
made self-supporting, and even remunerating. 

Since the above proposals occurred to us, the following London city 
came under our notice. The extract wiU be found in the 
Report of the City Hospice and Soup-Kitchen, lately 
issued : — " In one portion of the educational department 
is an ironing-table, provided with the necessary utensils 
for the purpose of instructing the women and girls in that 
necessary portion of domestic science, from the finest 
description of work down to the very coarsest. Adjoining 
this is a table, laid out en famille ; this also being con- 
sidered, and justly so, no unimportant branch of know- 
ledge. In another portion is a table prepared for a large 
party ; every variety of glass, likely to be required, being 
properly placed, and every napkin being diflFerently folded, 
so as to enable the ambitious neophyte to suit the taste of 
adl mistresses. Beyond this is a small closet with a 
window resembling those of an ordinary-sized house, and 
this the men and women are both taught to clean, while 
the closet itself serves as a cover for the simple operation 
of polishing boots and shoes. To this succeeds a table, 
upon which are placed the utensils for cleaning plate, and 
on another table the instruments for cleaning lamps.^^ 

The above refers only to friendless females ; but youths similar 
in search of employment, entirely strangers to cityStabSi£ 
dangers, would call for similar arrangements. Simple for^uthi 
employinente, such as tailoring and shoemaJdng, should 
be taught not only with an eye to the support of the 
institution; but to carry out the excellent idea of Mr. 
Wilson (referred to on page 141), viz., to impart the 
knowledge of such operations as accomplishments, which 
wOl prove useful to them, whatever be their future lot in 
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life. When once these, and similar schemes for the tem- 
poral salvation of the young, are in general operation, 
work might be found for the inmates who showed skill in 
their respective manipulations by charity-schools, which 
now throw it open to public competition. Thus all 
benevolent institutions could be made mutually service- 
able, 
remperance. Care should be taken to inculcate habits of tem- 
perance and strict sobriety, in connection with the great 
principles of our common Christianity. Ministers of 
religion in the neighbourhood would be readily found to 
give their gratuitous services in rotation with others of 
like mind and spirit. We refer also to habits of economy 
and reading, as elements of a useful and happy character, 
rather than desirable accomplishments. 
»avinj?8- As wc havc already referred to the savings-banks, the 

legirtry. subjcct is hcrc iutroduccd, in order to show how important 
a connection may be formed between them and the 
asylums or refuges now under consideration, as a fiirther 
addition to our preventive appliances. A registry should 
be kept of the depositors, also of all the young per- 
sons who enter upon service, or apprenticeship. As 
soon as it became generally known that masters and em- 
ployers were in the habit of consulting the records of 
the establishment, to guide their selection of youth, a 
healthy influence would be exerted. Parents would feel 
that a demand of character, thus created, would require 
equal care and solicitude on their part respecting their 
own children. Society also would have a guarantee of 
general good conduct. By such a plan many advantages 
would be secured. The committee of management would, 
as stated, in connection with the Glasgow House of In- 
dustry, keep their eye upon these unprotected youth, 
trace them out when wandering into the " hard ways of 
the transgressor,^' introduce them into reformatory in- 
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stitutions ; and thus restore them to a happy and useful 
position in society. 

§ 11. In inquiring into the subject of popular amuse- Popular 
ments^ we shall find greater difficulty than in providing qua»tio 
for almost any other wants of the juvenile poor. Some ^"* 
would discourage, as unwholesome in the poor, what they 
consider necessary in the higher circles. Of those who 
perceive the necessity of indulging in this respect, some 
advocate the introduction of an unselected series of popu- 
lar entertainments, and others propose to exercise a con- 
trol over the recreations of the lower orders. A few have 
been found, who are deeply sensible of the necessity of 
providing rational amusements, and yet shrink from en- 
countering the difficulties that beset the subject. 

The study of the nature Vf the places and the scenes Necessity of 
of which juvenile poor are passionately fond (as shown on Jecreation. 
pages 62-64), wiU set at rest the necessity of some in- 
terference in the matter. " The demand of the human 
mind,'^ says the author of the " Philosophy of Ragged 
Schools,^^ ^' for recreation, ought to be legitimatized, and 
only regulated as to quality and quantity. There is 
scarcely any other human want which has not been cared 
for by the law, and its rational and moderate enjoyment 
legalized ; in the matter of recreation alone, an imjust 
distinction is made between the poor and the rich; and 
whilst these last, who least need such aids, can at all 
times procure amusements of, at least, an innocent and 
oflten of an elevating tendency, the poor have nothing 
left them but the low public-house. Places of assem- 
blage for dancing, music, or theatrical diversions, are 
rather put down as nuisances, or so uncared for, and left 
in such bad hands, that they ought to be so; yet it 
would be very possible to make these things conducive (?) 
to good morals, and to use them as means to civilize and 
raise the mental standard of the population. Something 
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man must have to recruit him after labour — the mere 
eating and going to bed, after a day^s work, wiU not fill 
up all his wants; and the want of the mind, if not so 
readily appreciated at first, is, in the long run, even more 
severely felt than that of the body. The question then 
is solely. Shall this want be so satisfied as to raise or to 
degrade? It is vain to ignore the need, it is part of 
nature; the only question is as to the mode of supply- 
ii^ it." 
rhe urgency ^^ The morc difficult question of cheap amusements," 
lueation. says a clergyman, ^^ instead of demoralizing ones now 
popular, is one which, as yet, I cannot see my way 
through ; but it is one which must be grappled with, if 
any good is to be done."* 
3Miaoi. In an article on this subject, in a deservedly popular 

periodical, t it is stated that ^^ a considerable number of 
the public-houses of Manchester have music continually 
going on as an attraction. Twenty-four such houses are 
open on Simday evenings. Two of them received 5,500 
visitors per week last winter. The most innocent of the 
fiivourite haunts of the people are casinos, { or music 

* " London Labour and London Poor." 

+ " Chambers' Edinburgh Journal," Aug. 1852. 

{ We haye always been led to regard the singing-saloons as not so inno- 
cent, however. In confirmation of our opinion, we furnish the reader with 
the following sentiments delivered by the Eev. Neville Jones, of St. George's 
Church, Bolton, at a meeting of Sunday-school teachers. It may be pre- 
mised that in that town of some 70,000 souls, there exist no parks, 
museums, or libraries for the people : — " The evil they were met to 
grapple with was one of fearful extent. There were, he was told, upwards 
of thirty of these singing -saloons in connection with the borough erf 
Bolton, which were incentives to crimes of the deepest dye. Whilst men 
saw only the outside of the houses, and travelled along the busy street, 
they knew not what was going on within ; and whilst business and plea- 
sure, and it might be Christianity, were abounding on the right hand and 
on the left, there was a background of sin, of misery, and of wretchedness, 
which was enough to make the heart of every parent, and of every one who 
felt for the rising generation, to thrill vith horror. Some cases would be 
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saloons, where multitudes assemble to witness scenic 
representations, feats of jugglery, tumbling, &c. Twopence 
is paid for adi^ission, id for this the^ue is givS in 
refreshments^ most frequently consisting of ginger-beer. 
These places are comparatively innocent ; but still are far 
from being what is required in that respect.'^ 

There are, according to the Manchester Examiner, 200 Dram-Bhops. 
dram shops and 1,300 beer shops in the borough of Man- 
chester alone; 10,000 visitors frequent weekly one dram 
shop. In Deansgate there are 28 such establishments, 
among which were foimd distributed at one time 279 men, 
235 women, and 86 children. 

In Bolton and every other large town, the places that 
exist for the gratification of debasing appetites are equal 
to, and, in not a few cases, outnumber the shops that sup- 
ply the necessities of the whole population. It has been 
stated, we believe on good authority, that in London pub- 
lic-houses exceed provision shops of all kinds by at least a 
thousand. 

Now, it is a question, involving not only class interests, 
but the national welfare, " How is the nation to be sup- 
plied with cheap, wholesome, and yet attractive amuse- 
ment?^^ The question cannot take, nor is it on any 
ground desirable that it should assume, the form of — 
shall the industrial classes be suffered to enjoy themselves ? 
If it be true that the poor and the lower orders generally 
must be assisted to acquire houses that shall admit of their 

brought before the meeting, in which young persons of both sexes had 
dated their departure from religion and virtue, and their first downward 
step to ruin, from being insidiously drawn within this fearful whirlpool." 
The extract that follows is from a letter read at the meeting from the 
Baptist minister : — *' That I might not overstate its demoralizing ten- 
dencies, I attended a part of an evening's entertainment. It was an 
ordinary occasion, and I should think there were at least 1,000 persons 
present, most of whom were from twelve to twenty-five years of age." — 
The Union Magazine, October 1852. 
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possessing a home, it is equally true that if they shall ever 
enjoy a superior class of entertainments, the change must 
be superinduced. Whatever plans may be ultimately pro- 
posed and carried out, it wiU be essential to success in the 
enterprise to remember that it is only by association that 
the poor can have recreations of any description. This, 
again, involves the idea of puhlic entertainment. The 
middle classes have it in their power to hold private 
parties and enjoy themselves with social pleasures, and yet 
there are entertainments beyond their reach, were it not 
for association, which remunerates one party, through the 
numbers entertained, and enables the other to avail them- 
selves of pleasure, through the comparative insignificance 
of the cost. 
K favourable This vcry fact, howcvcr, has a latent power which might 
cucttiM . -^^ elicited and employed with the happiest effects. What 
cannot be enjoyed by the lower classes, except on the 
principles of association of numbers and concert among 
masses, cannot also be enjoyed without a certain degree of 
publicity favourable to the exercise of moral influence and 
public opinion. There was a time when the poor man 
could not afford to be entertained. The rich, the landlord, 
or the country squire, at his own cost gave public enter- 
tainments to his vassals or retainers. Excepting athletic 
games, these were all they could indulge in. Since such 
practices have ceased to exist, speculators, whose primary 
object was their, own profit, and only secondary the re- 
creation of the populace, have stepped forward and sup- 
plied whatever would pander to the lower and sensual gra- 
tifications, as most likely to be generally demanded, and, 
therefore, most promising as a mercantile transaction. 
What then can be more obvious than, that neglect of those 
portions of the community, is the source of their present 
debasement ? And what is more encouraging to the phi- 
lanthropist and the Christian, than the natural and neces- 
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nary inference, therefore, attention to their wants in this 
respect, will gradually supersede the evil, by the gradual 
substitution of more wholesome, moral, and elevating en- 
tertainments ? 

We must here, also, protest against the mystification of a protest. 
the subject, seen in such phrases as " It is a tremendous 
problem, how are we to give innocent amusement to the 
people ?''* It is of some importance to ask, how are they 
now entertained? Are all the entertainments oflfered 
vicious ? Are not most of them injurious, not per se, but 
because of their association with more vicious indulgences, 
which it is the pecuniary interest of unprincipled cha- 
racters to create a taste for ? Is it not a palpable fact, 
that multitudes resort to the gin-palace, because it is a 
palace to the wretches who inhabit hovels — ^because of the 
warmth, the convenience, and the society afforded — ^because 
(alcoholic liquors apart) of the small cost of immense 
material comfort afforded by the landlord for the whole 
evening and the greater part of the night ? Let palaces 
be established for the poor on moral principles, by the 
moral portions of the community : and having provided all 
that in the gin-palace entertains, without the debasing 
accompaniments, the legislature might discourage and 
then denounce such places, on the same grounds that a 
den of thieves is broken up, or a pestiferous hut is pulled 
down, viz., their injurious consequences to the nation. Of 
old was it said, " The children of this world are wiser in 
their generation than the children of light.'^ The pub- 
Ucan has an object in view. He knows how to disguise 
it. He discerns the wants of the lower orders, and under- 
stands his own interest too. It is an easy matter with 
him, to turn the corrupt tastes of the people to pander to 
his own unscrupulous lusts. The Christian, or the phi- 

♦ " Chambers* Journal." 
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lanthropist^ sees the deteriorating process thus carried on. | 
He is affected with a sense of the misery around him. 
And, before he sets about the benevolent enterprise, he 
either mystifies what is plain to the corrupter, or allows 
himself to be discouraged by the most extravagant notions 
of the nature of the obstacles in his way. 
Thc^biid'a In conncction with the juvenile portion of the commu- 
nity, one thing is obvious, that, from the absence of a fidr 
field for innocent and youthful sports, they are forced to 
such scenes and pleasiires as are in other classes confined 
to the adult. Where is the play-ground for the poor 
child ? He must not play with marbles on the pavement ; 
he must not drive the hoop in the streets ; fields are for- 
bidden grounds, and commons are everywhere enclosed. 
The marbles endanger, or inconvenience the foot pas- I 
sengers ; the hoop frightens the horses, and the bat and 
ball would break panes of glass. What is the child to 
do ? Excitement he must have, and, if you will not be at 
some trouble to provide it, under circumstances compatible 
with virtue, either he will have it at your cost, or the gold 
thirst of the vicious will contrive to indulge the, at first, 
natural desire, and in time, the debasing appetite. In 
large towns we find parks for the people, becoming daily 
of greater moment. Why should we not open squares, a9 
play-grounds under an efficient gate-keeper, or manager, 
for the children of the poor? Let there be a shop, or 
shops, to fiimish the innocent gratifications of children, 
conducted by the family of the gate-keeper, who would 
soon draw a sufficient remimeration from this source, a 
toy-shop, or sweetmeat-shop, to make it worth the while 
of a superior order of tradesman, to undertake the respon- 
sibilities of such a position. Are there not at our fairs 
such as are held at CamberweU and Greenwich, contriv- 
ances to gratify the poor children of the streets ? If the 
^^ penny gaff ^^ and the " twopenny hops,^^ can be supported 
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by this class of children, surely popular play-grounds, 
throum open to the exclusive enjoyment of oiir street-chil- 
dren^ would furnish enough to purchase at the child^s de- 
pository, to support one or more individuals as superinten- 
dents or gate-keepers. In this chapter we have already 
referred to the cricket-field, opened for the children em- 
ployed by the candle company in Lambeth. The happiest 
moral as well as physical results have been seen to flow 
from rational recreation under the control of a highly 
religious mind. At the risk of censiire for repetition we re- 
call the words of Mr. J. P. Wilson: — "I look upon the cricket 
game as one of the very happiest parts of all that we have 
been doing, and have never had any misgivings about inducing 
our boys to take to it (which at first, sometimes needs a 
httle persuading), and to give up a deal of their spare time 
and attention to it In speaking of the bodily bene- 
fits derived by the boys fix)m it, I do not at all mean that 
these are the only ones ; on the contrary, any one observing 
our first-class boys in one of their matches, their entire 
fireedom from rudeness of conduct or language, in fact, 
their really gentlemanlike behaviour towards each other, 
will feel that the moral trainiag quite keeps pace with the 
physical I think the mixing of the boys and my- 
self with the men in the cricket-field and gardening, pro- 
duced much good and kindly feeUng among us all, and has 
made many work together in the factory during the winter 
as friends, who felt almost as strangers before.^^ 

Now, as we have excluded children from the only places Restitution. 
in which they ooidd enjoy themselves, are we not in justice 
bound to make some compensatory provision? If the 
moket-field has ensured the happiest results, we have not 
the slightest doubt but that the formation of pubUc play- 
grounds in suitable localities, the situations chosen for our 
ragged schools, where children might assemble for childish 
sports^ would ensure some of the highest benefits. We 
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would not plead for popular amusements, as the aflfording 
of pleasure to the sons of toil. All relish not the pleasures 
of pleasing. We would advocate the cause on grounds of 
policy : as a preventive measure, as an expedient necessi- 
tated by the natural tendency we find in some to enjoy 
themselves at our expense, even as we have lived merrily 
without thought or care for them. We have heard of a 
teacher who knew both his trade and human nature, observ- 
ing " that, for the purposes of moral training, he valued 
more the time he spent with his pupils at their games than 
that which was spent in the school-room.^^ * 
An example. A Mr. Stouc, Iccturcr ou chcmistiy, some time ago, 
opened an amateur workshop in Manchester, in which, on 
the payment of a trifling charge, yoimg people may have 
access to aU that is requisite to the exercise of their in- 
genuity. In the neighbourhood of such a play-groimd, 
or within the enclosure, let similar establishments be 
formed. If the shops lining our arcades are profitably 
occupied, because of the direction given to the traffic by 
such a structure, surely toy-shops and amateiir workshops, 
depositories for juvemle literature and clothing, would 
spring up. This would be further encouraged by suitable 
accommodation being afforded by a building association 
taking up the matter into their hands. Instead of the 
demoralizing coffee-houses and sweetmeat-shops (described 
in page 35), which are under the management of those 
whose object is to decoy children, such places would supply 
the means of innocent recreation, and eventually lead to 
the suppression of those pest-houses of juvenile corrup- 
tion. 

In concluding our notice of this important sphere of 
philanthropic enterprise, we may remark that it would be 
advisable to have distinct associations to carry out the 

♦ " Social Evils," p. 76. 
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i yarious objects described in the foregoing pages. We have 
^ building associations^ model lodging-house societies^ loan 
I societies^ and great educational societies : what is to prevent 
> our starting an association to agitate the essential question 
i of a reform in otit popular amusements and juvenile re- 
; creations ? Let a prize be oflFered for the best essay on the 
f subject, to eHcit inquiry, to awaken thought, and to guide 
^ public opinion. 

We have given, on page 10, a sketch of two little girls. 
>- Let the reader, who doubts whether some provision for 
the recreation of the juvenile portion of the community 
I in our larger towns be Tirgently called for, consider those 
i cases. Let it be remembered that the examples cited are 
. not, by any means, exceptions. 

Play is essential to the child, as relaxation is imperative 
^ to the adult. We have prohibited amusements for our 
; own convenience. Are we not in common justice boimd 
[ to recompense children for their loss ? 
■-^ Indifference to their wants entails upon us no slight re- 
: sponsibility. We may not forget the denunciations of 
Him who on earth would not suffer " the Uttle ones," to be 
"despised." " Woe imto you also . . . for ye lade" chil- 
dren "with burdens grievous to be borne, and ye your- 
selves touch not the burden with one of your fingers, ^^^ 

* Luke xi. 46. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE GAOL — ABORTIVE AND RUINOUS. 

" Commonwealths and good governments do nourish virtue grown ; but 
do not much mend the seeds : but the misery is that the most effectual 
means are now applied to the ends least to be desired." — Lord Bacon. I 

Lycurgus. § 1. Among the many remarkable laws of tliat most 
remarkable man, Lycurgus, was that which designed the 
eradication of those evils, which, in special connection 
with our youth, we are anxious to see expelled from the 
coimtry. " He foimd,^^ says his interesting biographer, 
" a prodigious inequality. The city [Sparta] overcharged 
with many indigent persons, who had no lands, and the 
wealth concentrated in the hands of a few." He " deter- 
mined, therefore, to root out the evils of insolence, envy, 
avarice, and luxury, and those distempers of a state more 
inveterate and fatal — I mean poverty and riches." 

It would not be pertinent to the scope of this essay, to 
inquire into the merits of the question. How far OTir " pro- 
digious inequality ^^ is the cause of " distempers ^^ of all 
most " inveterate and fatal " to the EngUsh state. With- 
out the faintest sympathy with the commimist or socialist 
of the age, we may admit, that social inequalities of con- 
dition, vnthout ameliorating and corrective influences in 
operation, are, doubtless, the proximate cause of mendi- 
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cancy and theft. What, then, are the rational expedients, 
or what are the remedial measiires, by which " fatal and 
inveterate distempers '^ of a state may be most effectually 
removed ? 

The Spartan legislator adopted a most extraordinary sparta* 
' expedient. We are informed that he stopped " the ciir- "^ ^^^^' 
imcy of gold and silver coin/^ and introduced " the use 
of iron money only. To a great quantity and weight of 
ttds he assigned but a very small value ; so that to lay up 
ten minse, a whole room was required, and to remove it 
nothing less than a yoke of oxen.^^ This sweeping revo- 
lution was followed, we are assTired, by the most extensive 
disappearance of social vices. ^^ Who would steal or take 
a bribe ? Who would defraud or rob, when he could not 
conceal the booty ? . . . . There were not even to be found 
in all the coimtry, either sophists, wandering fortune-tellers, 
keepers of infamous homes or dealers in gold and silver 
trinkets, because there was no money ! " 

These remarkable results are, doubtless, as essential to The spirit of 
the continuance of civilization amongst us. But is there ^ ^^^' 
a man in this age who has the daring to propose such 
measures? or are oiir coimtrymen as pliant or as pa- 
triotic as the Lacedaemonians, to submit to such extra- 
ordinary sacrifices ? That age is gone. That spirit exists 
no longer : and happily for our moneyed men and vested 
interests, we know of expedients of a totally different 
character to reproduce results the same in nature, but 
of a more durable character. The cumbrous plan may 
give way to a more spiritual method. That reform could 
exist only while the opportunity to sin, and the occasion 
to criminate one^s-self, were absent. The Ught of Revela- 
tion has taught us the dignity of man, and suggested 
measures of reform more in keeping with beings that have 
souls. With light for his darkness ; with Christian means 
for his heathen resoiirces ; have we either the daring, the 
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moral courage, or the patriotic spirit of self-sacrifice, that 
conducted the plans of LycTirgus ? 

Our legislators have tried their hand at penal reforma- 
tion; or, rather, at the repression of social evils. "Willi 
what result will presently appear. If they have failed it 
is an important question. Has that failure arisen fix)m 
defective or injudicious measures? or is the nature of 
Christian theft and mendicancy more inveterate than 
Jieathen theft and mendicancy? If the former alterna- 
tive be admitted, then it is an important consideration, 
whether legislators are, or can be, penal reformers? 
If it can be shown, that the police and standing armies 
are not so self-sufficient in preventing vice, as the quali- 
fied schoolmaster; so also may it be proved, that the 
ragged school and reformatory institutions are more eflfec- 
tual means for reclaiming the criminal, than the gaol or 
the hulk. 

In the preceding chapter we have considered, in detail, 
existing and possible means of preventing juvenile crime. 
It will be OTir duty now to glance at the reformatory 
institutions already in operation; and fi-om their defects, 
or insufficiency, as shown by experiment or observation, to 
suggest such improvements, reforms, and auxiliaries, as pro- 
mise to eradicate the growing evil of juvenile deUnquency. 

We purpose to investigate the working of (1) State in- 
terference, and (2) of private and philanthropic exertions 
in the reformation of juvenile criminals. It will then be 
seen, that, while society is more adapted to reform the 
criminal than the government, the government alone pos- 
sesses the authority. It will, therefore, be of importance 
to consider how the two may combine to accomplish that 
which neither, apart, is able to effect. 

As preliminary to our remarks, the question should be 
answered. What are the classes of the juvenile population 
for whom our plans are designed? In our discussion of 
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preventive measures, we liad in view the vast majority of Number and 
the children of the nation now in existence, and all the the children 
children of every future period. But the class now in "* ^^" °"' 
question is comparatively small. The numerical diminu- 
tiveness, however, is unfortunately associated with moral 
magnitude. Their power for evil, as well as their own 
d^radation and wretchedness, require the same exertion 
to reclaim, as the innocence and number of all other chil- 
dren call for compassionate attempts at prevention from 
sroning. This character cannot be more strikingly con- character. 
veyed to our mind than in the words of M. D. Hill, 
Esq. '^ They consist of a numerous and increasing body 
of young persons who are being trained in a way they 
should not go. By some they are called the Arabs of the street Arabi 
streets ; by others, the outcasts of society ; by others again, 
human vermin. However designated, the terms employed 
make it manifest that they are sometimes the objects of 
fear, sometimes of aversion, often of pity, that they are 
not of society, but, somehow, for its misfortunes interwoven 
with it. It is this class that forms the head-spring of that 
overflowing river of crime, which spreads its corrupting 
waters through the land. It cannot be dried up. It has 
never yet been purified ; nor, indeed, have any well-directed 
eflForts, at all commensurate with the magnitude of the evil, 
ever been instituted." Some have compared them to the 
most degraded amongst savages — "We, like the Kaffirs, English 
Fellahs, and Finns, are surrounded by wandering hordes, 
paupers, beggars, and outcasts, possessing nothing but what 
they acquire by depredation from the industrious, provi- 
dent, and civilized portions of the community. Strange to 
say, despite its privations, its dangers, its hardships, those 
who have once adopted the savage and wandering mode of 
hfe, rarely abandon it. Be the physical cause what it may, 
we must all allow that in each of the classes above men- 
tioned there is a greater development of the animal than 
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the intellectual or moral nature of man, and that they are all, 
more or less, distinguished for their high cheek-bones and 
protruding jaws, for their use of a slang language, for their 
lax ideas of property, for their general improvidence, their 
repugnance to continuous labour, their disregard of female 
honour, their love of cruelty, their pugnacity, and their utter 
want of religion/^ We cannot but accept the above melan- 
choly and humbling description as embodying unquestionable 
verities. But we have as little hesitation in refusing assent to 
the opinion that casts, by implication, the opprobrium of our 
neglect upon the author of their nature. It is idle to attri- 
bute to the natural conformation of the bones of their face 
their anomalous position in society. Ours is the reproach 

rational of their neglect, and even abuse. We may not reflect upon 
their nature. If that be evil, it is because they partake 
with us of a fallen and depraved disposition. If their con- 
dition is deplorable, that is the result of OTir long contiuued 
and most reprehensible neglect of so large and so dangerous 
a section of the populace. Nay, the indifference and sub- 
sequent harsh and impolitic treatment the class have met 
with at our hands, have verily nourished and developed 
those attributes of mind which we have so much reason to 
dread. The children of this portion of the community are 
the objects of our solicitude, and for convenience they have 
been subdivided as those who have not yet come under the 
ban of our laws, but are gradually acquiring the character 
and the position of crirmnals, and those who have fallen 
under the notice of our judicial authorities, and have be- 
come a part of our criminal population either within or 
without our prison walls. These, therefore, have been termed 
the unconvicted and the convicted dangerous classes. 

tatuticai The number of children, or youths, constituting these 
classes, has been variously stated. In the borough of 
Salford, in London, and in Bath, inquiries have been insti- 
tuted with a view to an approximation to the real number 
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of such cliildreii that must be taken into hand. We have 
already shown that in London alone there must be some 
30,000 — figures that were quoted by Lord Ashley (now Enormoui 
Earl of Shaftesbury) in the House of Commons. " It is ^^^ 
computed that, wandering over the country, in gaols and 
workhouses, there cannot be less than 100,000.^'* The 
Secretary to the London Ragged School Union is of opinion 
that these figures fall short of the actual number : — ^' I be- 
Ueve that there cannot be less than 200,000 of them in the 
entire country, and jfrom this class I am quite sure come 
nearly aU the juvenile criminals in our prisons. They are 
the very seedplot of crime." t ^^ London the number 
actually under a reformatory course in ragged schools 
alone was, in 1852, more than 12,000. Prom which cal- 
culation are excluded not only children and youths in insti- 
tutions not strictly coming under the denomination of 
ragged schools, but those in our prisons, and the very large 
number still at large in the streets, some of whom have 
been necessarily denied admission from the want of teachers 
to undertake new classes. The above statistics, moreover, 
are confined to schools in the metropoUtan Union, but 
there are other scoohls connected with the Church of Rome. 
The conjecture, therefore, that there are not less than 
20,000 of the class in London alone cannot be an exagger- 
ation. Liverpool has a Union comprising twenty schools ; 
while in forty towns in Britain there are from one to several 
institutions of this character. These numbers, however, 
for practical purposes, are not alarmingly great : plans for PrarticaUj 
their reclamation may be simple and inexpensive under a 
judiciously contrived scheme. The following extract from 
the report of the conference, held at Birmingham, will show 
the facility with which local provisions may be made : — " I 
gather," said Mr. Hubback, "from Mr. Neal^s report to 

* Rev. J. C. Osbom, chaplain to Bath gaol. Report of Conference, &c. 
+ "W. Locke. Report of Conference. 
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the mayor of Salford^ on ' Juvenile Education and Delin- 
quency in tliat borough^^ that by personal inquiries and a 
house-to-house visitation^ it was ascertained that there were 
1,111 children, from two to fourteen years of age, whose 
education was entirely neglected, and who were under the 
care of parents or guardians unable to pay for their educa- 
tion. This is shown by the average weekly incomes per 
head for parents and children from all sources being 
scarcely 2*. Independent of these 1,111 children, he re- 
ports a very considerable number who attend school so 
irregularly, that their education is in a very great degree 
neglected; but assuming these 1,111 as the totally desti- 
tute, with whom we have more particularly to deal, and 
supposing (which is not likely) that every one of these 
required to be fed as well as educated, the task afrer all is 
not so overwhelming and hopeless as it has been sometimes 
represented to be — 1,111 in a population of 70,000 is very 
little more than one and a half per cent/^ The nimiber of 
the miconvicted children throughout the country, therefore, 
cannot be more than one per cent, 
jriminai In tuming to the class already branded with the prison 

utisucs. mark, we have more definite statements to guide the in- 
quirer. According to some authorities it would appear 
that about 7,000 above the age of twel veare annually com- 
mitted to OTir prisons for the first time. If we add to this, 
juvenile delinquents of all ages and both sexes, we shall 
occasionally have double that number to introduce into our 
gaols. " We have,'' according to the Rev. J. Field, " 8,000 
or even twice that number,'' who will require reformatory 
institutions if the pernicious system of juvenile imprison- 
ment be abolished.* With respect to them, it may be 
observed, that Government has already made lavish, though 
barbarous provisions. The expense of reforming these hap- 

* The number of juvenile prisoners in this country is said to be double 
that committed in France. 
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less victims of neglect and English law, under a more 
rational and Christianly course of treatment, would be 
materially less, as will be hereafter shown. In fact, it 
scarcely admits of a denial, that the abolition of juvenile 
imprisonment would enable the Government — and the saving 
to society by the diminution of juv^iile crime would enable 
the community — ^to provide for the whole 200,000 juvenile 
vagrants all that is necessary at no additional pecuniary 
loss or eocpenditure ! 

In passing, it is of importance to observe the interesting ^emrie 
but painful fact, that though females comprise but one-fifth and Woni 
of the prisoners tried at our assizes, yet reformation is of 
less frequency among women than men. '^ The per-centage 
of female prisoners in aU the prisons of Scotland is nearly 
one-half; of juvenile female prisoners under seventeen, be- 
twe&Di one-fifth and one-sbtth ; but the per-centage of re- 
commitments of juvenile female prisoners is greater by one- 
half than that of males.^^ * The £Eu;t that females are less 
susceptible of both -crime and reformation is easily ex- 
plained, and we avaQ ourselves of the solution ofiered by 
one of the sex, in preference to any other, because of the 
quarter whence it is derived. " Female felons are so bad, 
because, before a woman can become a felon at aU, she 
must have fallen much lower, have unlearned much more, 
have become much more lost and depraved than a man.^^ * 
The wisdom and the kindness of preventive measiires are 
not more clearly demonstrated than the injurious character 
(rf our prison discipline by these facts. It would appear, 
therefore, that juvenile delinquency, great and serious a 
matter as it is, is not a hopeless or incurable evU. 

What has the State done for this unhappy class? The Thecondw 
common gaol and one penal reformatory school are the^*^*^**** 
only ways by which the Legislature has attempted to sup- 
press the growing evil. We propose now to examiae the 

• Keformatoiy Schools. 
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working of the System hitherto adopted by the Government 
of the country. The principle of the course pursued with 
regard to children is the same as that in connection with 
the adult. Public and private feeling, however, has 
always pronoimced against the practice of confounding the 
two widely different cases. It is well for our juvenile 
population that sympathy for their hard lot is not confined 
to the breast of private individuals, 
'ubiic opinion A high authority on such matters has stated that ^' it is 
riTninaj aimost umvcrsally admitted that every mode oi dealing 
with them should have for its great characteristic, a refor- 
matory object. DiflFerences of opinion exist as to whether 
the treatment should be solely with a view to reformation, 
or as to whether certain ingredients of punishment should 
be introduced into that treatment ; but all are thus far of 
one mind, that the main scope of the treatment of younger 
criminals should be imder the hope and with the intent of 
reforming them, and bringing them back into society in a 
fit state to enjoy its benefits and fidfil its duties. If the 
poor untaught child has sinned against the law, some one, 
and perhaps among others the law itself, has sinned most 
grievously against him.^^ ^ The question of the abstract 
right of imprisonment has been weU stated by the com- 
mittee on juvenile crime of the county of Aberdeen. 
'^ That neglected outcasts, for whom neither the funds of 
the public nor the generosity of private individuals have 
cared, have been allowed to grow up in the midst of a 
Christian people, without any instruction in the first prin- 
ciples of religion and even morality, and are not, at least in 
the first instance, the legitimate objects of vindictive 
punishment; that it is just and right, before inflicting 
punishment and branding for life with the character of a 
felon, to give the outcast child a chance of improvement, to 

• M. D. Hill, Esq. Report of Conference, &c. We are also happy to 
learn that Lord Palmerston is willing to concede the point. 
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put clearly before him the path of duty ; and if, after this 
training, he wilfully depart from it, then society has done 
its duty by him ; and if he incur merited chastisement, he 
must in his heart acknowledge that he has deserved it/* 

Apart, however, from the principles involved in the prac- The gaoi, a 
tice of juvenile imprisonment, there are various and nu- def«cu. 
merous charges against the gaol as a receptacle for the 
offending child. To commit a juvenile offender to prison is 
useless and abortive ; it is ruinously expensive ; it is cruel, 
imjust, sinful, and contrary to the genius of Christian in- 
stitutions. These are grave charges. They are, however, 
advisedly preferred. We will state oiir reasons, and con- 
firm our arguments with the testimony of persons who are 
competent judges, and, indeed, the only authority in the 
matter. 

§ 2. And, first of all, to imprison the child is utterly AborUre. 
abortive. The child is neither deterred from crime nor wnsi»itabie t 
shamed into a better coutsjb of life. While imder confine- 
ment, some manifest a degree of insolence and indifference 
that is most painful to witness. But even where an altera- 
tion takes place the reformation is superficial and temporary. 
The child is honest, because there is no temptation. His 
conduct is becoming, because he is imder restraint. If he 
is all that you can wish, it is because he can do nothing, 
dare nothing, that he would were he free to act according 
to the bent of his mind and the force of long acquired 
habit. Confinement in his cell can no more teach him 
how to be free without criminating himself in the world 
than long continued darkness can adjust the organ of vision 
to the nature of broad daylight. We do not, excepting in 
this line of public conduct, inure a plant for exposure to 
the frost and chilling blasts of open air by enclosing it with 
glass and fostering it with artificial heat. " The cleverest official 
rogues,^* said one, ^' were the best behaved in the gaol or ""'"^' 
even in Norfolk Island, where they had no opportunity of 
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indulging their evil passions/^ * " As a general rule,'' de- 
clares another, "the best prisoner makes the worst free 
boy, the most difficult and troublesome boy to deal with ; 
because he has been so accustomed to depend upon the 
mere mechanical arrangements about him, that he finds 
self-action almost impossible : such are the most reluctant 
to work, and the most untrustworthy. Directly they are 
free, certain dispositions develop themselves, which under 
the restraint of the prison were mastered and hidden.*' t 
The prison, the model prison at Pentonville, with all its ad- 
mirably designed appHances, sends out Ihe worst juvenile 
convicts, for the very reason that its discipline is complete. 
This witness has come from the remote extremities of our 
colonial empire. *' The opinion of all,** says the Bishop of 
Melbourne, " is the same, that they are the worst class, 
as a whole class, of the whole community. My feeling is 
so completely changed, that I should regret the arrival of a 
ship with convicts as one less mischievous than that of one 

with pardoned exiles All who know any thing of 

human nature, know that a compulsory abstinence from 
any sinful indiilgence, however long, so far from enabling a 
man to abstain, when the temptation is again thrown in his 
way, usually increases his longings for it, and makes hinri 
give himself up to it more greedily than ever.'* J Another, 
who has systematically noted and digested facts as they oc- 
curred during a lengthened course of experience in one of 
our gaols, remarks : — " I have devoted now seven or eight 
years to this important question, and the experience I have 
had during that period convinces me that the gaol is not 
the place for the young offender; and so long as God per- 
mits me to maintain that position, I will maintain it by 
the most undeniable arguments and facts.*' || 

• Report of Conference, + Rev. J. Turner. Reformatory Schools. 

J Bishop of Melbourne. Report of Conference. 

II Rev. W. C. Osbom, chaplain to Bath gaol. Report of Conference. 
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The very nature of a gaol, and the main object of impri- Reformatioi 
soninent are things totally incompatible with the reclama- *™p""^^*'** 
tion of criminals, especially of juvenile delinquents. " We 
Tiiaintain that the present mode of repressing crime in the 
persons of juvenile criminals is both ineffective and imjust. 
It wonld seem almost a truism that the proofe of reforma- 
tion in the child must be different, to that in the man, inas- 
much as the cognizance and perception both of the guilt 
and its consequences are entirely distinct. We recognize 
this difference, indeed, in the establishment of schools in 
prisons for the use of the yoimg. But we have an over- 
powering weight of evidence to the fact, that it is impossible 
effectually to combine the school and the gaol. All the 
impulses that animate a good school are there wanting. 
The excitement of reward is incompatible with the ante- 
cedents of general penalty, and the cheerfulness and geni- 
ality, which constitute the very life of childhood, are contra- 
dictory to the very notion and purpose of imprisonment.^^ * 

While for good the gaol is a lamentable failure, re-Buinous. 
sidence there is pregnant with the very evils we would 
eradicate. "The present system deals with children as 
with adults. All the ceremonies of the law have to be re- 
garded. They alter not. These juveniles are, when in 
prison, of all its inmates the most troublesome ; they strut 
from cell to chapel and from chapel to ceU with such an air 
of impudence and self-importance as is seldom seen in older 
criminals. Their manner and their questions iu the dock 
declare how the present mode of discipline operates on 
their miuds. The expression of their conduct, if not of 
iheir lips, is of this kind : ' There^s the poUceman ; he must 
mind and not ask me any questions about my offence. 
There's the turnkey; he is my servant to bring me my 
break&st, dinner, and supper; and if he don't give me 

♦ K. Monckton Milnes, Esq., M.P. Bei>ort of Conference. 
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enough^ 1^11 send for the scales to weigh my bread and i 
meat. There^s the schoolmaster ; he must give me instruc- . 
tion and supply me with books. There^s the doctor; he 
must come and ask me how I am twice a week, and every 
day that I want him. There^s the chaplain ; he must visit 
me frequently. And the governor must not neglect me : 
and the magistrates, they come twice a week, and ask me 
if I have any complaint to make. The officers are obliged 
to mind what they are about.^ This swells the frog into 
an ox.^^* 

If such be the eflPect upon juvenile delinquents while 
within the walls of the prison, what can we expect from the 
youth once more deprived of such flattering attentions, and 
at the same time free to exhibit latent or dormant faculties? 
" What, I would ask, can it be but ruinous and disastrous, 
as our gaol returns exhibit ? . . . I can illustrate, from my 
own inquiries, the after-career of some of these oflfenders. 
I take, then, a page at random from the school register of 
four years ago, and I find that of the thirty whose names 
are upon that page — ^not selected cases, but taken in the 
order in which they came to gaol — eighteen have been | 
transported ; two are now in gaol, having been frequently 
recommitted in the mean time ; one out of the thirty is in 
employment ; one has emigrated ; two have died, one im- \ 
mediately after having been discharged, the other shot in 
the streets during a public disturbance, leaving six out of 
the thirty whose history I have not been able to trace.^^ t 

§ 3. The above disclosures show plainly enough that 
reformation is absolutely out of the question. But if from 
choice morality is not studied by the class, are their minds 
so impressed with seasonable and salutary dread of impri- 
sonment as to deter from crime, or at least to induce more 
caution and reserve in criminal pursuits ? There are some 

• Mr. Osbom of Bath. Reformatory Schools, 
f Eeport of Conference, &c. 
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to whom even these were sufficiently gratifying results, 
could they be adduced. But the number of recommitments 
destroys even such a view in favour of the continuance of 
the system. According to the chaplain of Bath Gaol, one 
batch of 98 children imderwent during six years 216 im- 
prisonments. The testimony of the head master of the 
Sutdiffe Industrial School in Bath is to the same eflfect. 
In a manuscript report for the last few months, it is stated, 
that three out of every five lads in that school have been in 
gaol from one to ten times. The chaplain of Liverpool 
Graol has stated, that " out of 26 females, all of whom com- 
menced as juveniles, he foimd that 25 had been in gaol 
on the average seven times each ; the other he did not think 
it fair or proper to bring forward as an average example, 

because she had been 57 times in gaol He foimd 

that taking 42 individuals, male adults, at this moment 
[1850] in Liverpool Gaol, who were first received there as 
juvenile thieves, the aggregate commitments amount to 401 
or 9 J times each on an average. The average career of 
crime was five years and four months/^ The benevolent 
magistrate of Liverpool, in a letter to the town council in 
1850, gives the history of a juvenile delinquent, which is 
thus summed up by him : — ^^Thus, at the age of fourteen, 
he has been twenty-four times in custody ; he has been five 
times discharged, twice imprisoned for fourteen days, once 
for one month, once for two months, six times for three 
months, and tried and convicted, and sentenced to four 
months^ imprisonment and to be twice whipped.'' 

Such is the evidence aflforded on all hands of the abso- The best 
lute failure of juvenile imprisonment, as a deterring agent. Saooi. 
It may be asked. Does this repetition of committals arise 
from any defect in the plans of confinement ? from want of 
discipline? from a deficiency of officers and superintendents 
of the prison cell? Now it happens that the best con- 
ducted gaols, on the ordinary principles of imprisonment. 
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are as productive of the very evils we would eradicate. 
Nor is this an unexplainable fact. While such insti- 
tutions continue prisons, imprisonment wiU propagate 
crime. Of PentonviUe we have already spoken. The 
Liverpool Gaol has been pronounced an admirable insti- 
tution on the old system. Its worthy chaplain and one of 
the best of magistrates have done all that could be devised, to 
render it an efficient instrument for the repression of crime 
and the reformation of the oflPender. And what is the 
result ? The chaplain says — " I say it advisedly, if it had 
been the object in Liverpool to devise a scheme for the 
promotion rather than the prevention of juvenile crime, no 
contrivance could have been hit upon better calculated to 
accomplish that object than the Liverpool Gaol. And yet 
that gaol has been held up as one of the best regulated in 
the kingdom, imder the old system, and that, I believe, 
with justice ; and if these are the results of one of the best 
regulated, I leave you to judge what must be the case of 
others, not so well conducted.^^ And again : — " Although 
singled out for special commendation by the inspector of 
prisons, the Liverpool Gaol is the most effectual institution 
that can be devised for transmitting and propagating 
crime.^^ Mr. Osbom speaks highly of the Bath Gaol, of 
which he is the esteemed chaplain. His words are — " If any 
gax)l might have been expected to have succeeded with 
prisoners of an early age, it was the New Bath Prison, 
where every facility has been supplied, and no labour was 
spared in the endeavour to inculcate better principles and 
habits, especially in children ; nor were they on their dis- 
charge from confinement entirely disregarded.^' Notwith- 
standing this admission, the result of Mr. Osbom's long 
experience is — " once in prison, always in prison :'' and it is 
his strong conviction that, " although the system adopted 
at Bath is as good as, if not better than, that adopted else- 
where, yet our treatment of the poor, destitute creatures 
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has been^ and is most cruel, unjust, and unchristian/' *^ I 
trust,'' he adds, " by God's help, that we shall never rest 
until we have rescued these perishing children from their 
degraded condition, and the first thing to be done in this 
great work is to obtain their removal from our gaols" To 
these may be added the testimony of the following gentle- 
men, whose judgment can be as little questioned as their 
experience is undoubtedly extensive. " I think, as to chil- 
dren, prison discipline is incompatible with their reform." 
(Mr. Serjeant Adams) . " I am confident," says the Rev. 
Whitworth Russell, " that in the great majority of cases, 
the juvenile delinquent is rendered much worse and much 
more dangerous to society by imprisonment." 

The only exception to this uniform testimony against An appwci 
the gaol, is that furnished by the County House of Correc- **^^ ^'*' 
tion at Preston. But though the appearance is favourable, 
and the chaplain himself entertains a high opinion of good 
prison discipline, yet admissions are made tending to show 
that the reformatory influence was either apart from the 
principles of a gaol, or in operation beyond the prison 
walls. " I have been taught repeatedly," says Mr. Clay, 
"that I must not look on any case as hopeless." But 
how did he succeed ? and to what does he ascribe his suc- 
cess ? By " bringing to bear upon them every humanizing 
influence that can be made available ; by seeing where an 
opening into the boy's heart, or mind, or imderstanding 
exists, and availing ourselves of it; by being earnest in 
favour of treating the prisoner as if he had something good 
in him." Acting " upon such principles," he had " never 
been disappointed." By discontinuing flogging, by the 
adoption of a modified system of separate confinement, and 
the exercise of moral influence on the after-career of a dis- 
charged prisoner, the noble-minded chaplain has effected 
an amount of good, that is unexampled in the annals of 
our gaols. But our suspicions, however, are confirmed by 
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reference made by him to other influences altogether 
foreign to the spirit and discipline of a gaol. In his speech 
Officially at the Birmingham conference, the reason why committals 
diminished year after year, is shown to be of an altogether 
preventive character. ^^I have no doubt/^ observed Mr. 
Clay, "but that the juvemle criminality of North Lanca- 
shire is of a different character to that of Liverpool, or other 
large towns. The ready means of obtaining employment 

lessen the number of juvenile offenders In the year 

ending with last June, only thirty-nine boys under seventeen 
years of age were committed to the sessions, or under the 
Juvemle Felons^ Act, and fifty-six under summary com- 
mittal for vagrancy and other minor offences. These 
numbers out of a population of 46,000, when contrasted 
with those derived from the city of Bath alone, may sug- 
gest what, perhaps, is obvious enough, that the children 
belonging to a busy and industrious population are pro- 
vided with better safeguards from crime, than such as are 
living where the luxury and ease of one class come into con- i 
tact with the idleness and want of another.^^ . . . . " When 
I venture to aflBrm that, by God^s blessing, the effect of I 
prison discipline, according to my experience, has been on j 
the whole very satisfactory, I do not forget that, most pro- j 
bably, I have had to deal with boys, less inured to crime j 
than those who enter the Bath Prison, and more import- j 
ant still, who, if inclined to work, could on their discharge i 

easily obtain it Do not imagine, however, that I I 

have more reliance upon the prison than the school, as j 
you contemplate it, as a means of reforming your delin- I 
quents. Far otherwise. I agree entirely with other gen- j 
tlemen, that one of the greatest social wants of our time | 
and our country is the Reformatory School." The uni- ' 
form and unqualified testimony of all the conductors of our 
prison establishments is that the gaol is not only not the 
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place of reformation^ but, moreover, the school where the 
bad are trained to be worse. 

§ 4. But while the confinement, the compulsion, the seventy 
labour, and the instruction of the gaol, are productive of 
no good worthy of the name, do severity and rigour, and 
the iniSiction of physical suflPering, eflPect a change in the 
criminal propensities of the child? It is worthy of our 
notice, that the improvement in the Preston House of 
Correction was consequent on the abolition of the practice 
of flogging. On the other hand, it appears to have been 
recently introduced in another gaol. " It has been,^^ says 
Mr. Osbom, " determined lately to introduce whipping 
as an element of punishment. I do not think it is 
attended with any good eflPects. It is no uncommon thing 
to hear these children say, ^ Oh, sir, whipping will do me 
no good ; I know all about that ; I have had enough of it 
before.^ '^ 

Sir Peter Laurie declared, before the committee of the Fioj^ig 
House of Commons, that " if there was a whipping-post re«Sui-* 
at every police-station in the metropolis, he was sure itoffiriaiiy 
would have a most beneficial eflfect.^^ He was " quite 
satisfied that nothing would deter juvenile ofienders so 
much as corporal punishment.^^ But a sufficient answer 
to this declaration will be found in the words of the chap- 
lain of the Bath gaol : — " They have been cuflPed and 
knocked about their whole life long by drunken and 
brutal fathers and mothers, so to them it is no new thing ; 
and I point to the state of our gaols, to show that this 
system of whipping in our prisons is not calculated to 
reform but to harden." "It is attended with two risks," 
says Lord Cockbum, who inclines somewhat to the 
opinion of Sir Peter, above quoted, "which it is difficult to 
avoid : one is the danger, especially in obscure places, of 
undetected cruelty; the other, that when the infliction 
fails to amend, it makes the culprit a greater blackguard 
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than he was/* Thus we have opinions, that if adopted 
where it does not exist it would be a great benefit ; and 
experience, that when on the one hand the practice has 
been abolished^ these recommitments have diminished ia 
number ; and, on the other, where it has been introduced 
as an experiment, it has been productive of no good 
results. * 
Bad results. Mr. J. Field, of the Reading Gaol, has stated the case 
of a lad "who was once publicly whipped, and has since 
appeared perfectly reckless.** The account already given 
of the education of London street children, wiU show 
how utterly useless it is to flog boys who have been 
taught to "bear pain without complaining.** "It is 
important for a lad, and even a girl, to know how to work 
their fists well ;** and every offender, for an assault upon the 
persons of the police, knows that imprisonment is, in the 
eyes of his companions, a martyrdom, and that for it he will 
be amply consoled with a public subscription and feasts 
upon his discharge from the gaol. For such reasons, whiqli 
appear to be valid in Scotland, " whipping is not now re- 
sorted to in the north.** " To whip and dismiss the boys, 
I believe, would be utterly useless. He would be imme- 
diately surrounded by his associates, consoled with drink, 
and only hardened and confirmed.** f It has been foimd 
not only that children subjected to such discipline return 
to the prison in the ensuing session ; but also that even the 
interval of a week, in some cases, effaces the impression 
from their minds. 

But one circumstance mentioned by Serjeant Adams, 
in connection with the whipping system, is worthy of 
observation, as showing that while physical suffering is 



I 
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An explana- 
tion. 



* In France, it appears, flogging does not harden ; and our friends in 
Scotland seem on the whole inclined to adopt whipping, under certain 
conditions. 

f Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland. Eeformatory Schools. 
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not a reformatory agent^ there are certain features in the 
dbaracter of even hardened juvenile offenders^ which, 
availed of, would assist in their reformation. " This 
punishment ought to be abolished, not only as being too 
cruel, but as being one which boys do not care about. 
We have substituted at Middlesex whipping with a birch 
rod; and it is a singular but undoubted fact, that boys 
who laugh at being put into a dungeon, and doubly laugh 
at flogging tvith a cat, are upon their knees, blubbering 
and praying not to be flogged with a birch rod ; it deters 
them more than anything. I often sentence a child to a 
month's imprisonment, and to be well whipped at the end 
of the first fortnight, so as to keep the terror over his 
mind for a fortnight; but 1 find that those children 
oontinuaUy come again.''* 

There is, therefore, but one conclusion to arrive at, inference. 
after a review of opinions and facts, relative to the plan of 
flogging to deter from crime ; and there is but one course 
open to aU who are in authority. The conclusion and the 
resolution are summed up in the following sentence : — 
" The deterring eflPect of corporal punishment appears to 
me to be merely temporary, and it has a hardening effect. 
I certainly never have awarded it, and I do not think I 
ever shall." f We trust that ere long the practice will dis« 
appear with the system that in any case requires what both 
the humane and observant have ahready condemned and 
discontinued. 

§ 5. With a view to render the gaol a more efficient in- solitary 
sfcitation some have long tried the plan of isolating the ^ 
prisoner. The confinement which shut him out of the 
company of rogues at lai^e was seen to be attended with 
serious evils, while criminals were crowded together, or 
allowed to herd in groups. The perplexed, but not dis- 

• Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland. Keformatory Schools. 
+ M. D. HiU, Esq. Eeport of Ccmference. 

O 
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Necessary heartened friends of the inmates of our gaols^ have exhausted 
prison ingenuity, and spared no amount of gold in contriving 

model prisons, as, for example, that at PentonviUe, and 
still more recently that at Reading. Whatever were their 
hopes, they were doomed to disappointment. Mr. Baron 
Alderson stated before a select committee of the House of 
Lords, in 1847 : — "As long as juvenile oflPenders are mixed 
up in our gaols with adults, no eflPectual improvement can 
take place. I have known an instance in which a regular 
plan for a robbery — ^which took effect, and was tried before 
me — ^was laid in one of what is called our best regulated 
gaols, and on the treadmill. The instrument there was 
a boy, and the principals were adult thieves." The uncon- 
victed associated with the convicted prisoners. Those com- 
mitted for the first time, and perhaps for a trifling offence, 
were undergoing a process of initiation in the mysteries 
of the criminal arts, under the instructions ,of those who 
had for years been in and out of gaol. In the majority of 
such establishments it is absolutely impossible to observe a 
principle of separation or solitary confinement. One reason 
of this, it gives us grief to learn, is the additional outlay 
required. " There is great difficulty in maintaining a really 
effective system of discipline suitable for juveniles in almost 
all prisons, in consequence of the small number of prisoners 
not justifying the expense of an adequate staff for their 
special instruction and management. Hitherto, criminal 
youths committed to prison have, in too many instances, f 
been thoroughly corrupted by the contaminating influences 
aroimd them; and others, who have escaped committal 
through the anxiety of the magistrates that they should not 
be exposed to such evils, have been encouraged by impu- 
nity. Indeed, the whole system hitherto pursued with this 
class appears to be open to the most serious objections, both 
as regards the practice of sentencing mere children to trans- 
portation, or committing them to the penal discipline of a 
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prison/' This was a serious evil. Our magistrates and 
judges were actually training expert thieves, and developing 
the daring mind and recklessness of the highwayman and 
the burglar. Conscience, pity, and judgment led some to 
revolt against the practice of promiscuously herding cri- 
minals of so tender an age together with adult miscreants 
in our gaols. What was to be done ? The benevolent and 

' ingenious extended the system of separate and solitary con- 
finement to children. What are the results ? One autho- Applied to 
rity observes ; " I think that we produce but little improve- ^^^^ ** ""* 
ment upon them in prison, according to the new system, 
with our best attention.^'* According to another f — "There 
is an elasticity about childhood and youth which it is essen- 
tial to maintain, but which . . • . can hardly be maintained 
under a system of separation.^' .... A child ought not to be 
placed in circumstances which improperly interfere with 
the due formation of its character and the due development 
of its opening faculties. To this essential process separate 
confinement .... is not adapted.'' According to the testi- 
mony of the medical officer of the Millbank Prison, J solitary 
confinement induces insanity. " It occurred to me that it inducmg 
was wrong to submit juveniles to separate confinement. "^"*"**y' 
.... At the ages of thirteen, fifteen, and sixteen youths are 
in an excitable state of body and mind; they have not the 
power of reflection, but they feel intensely ; and it seems 
to me dangerous to subject them at such a time to such a 

' punishment." From the physical injury done to the' body, 
and the unmistakable signs that a process of mental dete- 
rioration was going on, the authorities of the Wakefield 
Prison were compelled to retrace their steps, and ultimately 
to abjure solitary confinement. Another, in giving evidence 
before a Committee of the House of Commons, in 1850, 

* Mr. Tracy. 

+ The Rev. Whitworth Russel. 

} Dr. Baly. 
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PredispoBing Stated that the mischieyous and malicious propensities of 
youths were most annoyingly developed by the system. 
^' Boys are more inclined to mischief imder the new system 
than they were imder the old, because when they are shut 
up in a separate cell, they amuse themselves by committing 
all sorts of petty ofifences, writing their names, scratching 
oflf the paint, boring holes in the doors, injuring the gas 
pipes, and breaking the thermometers.^^* 
Perplexing This expedient, therefore, not only fails to remedy the 
diffieoitiei. ^^ sought to be rcmovcd, but predisposes the juvenile 
prisoner to new offences, stunts and distorts his physical 
frame, and enfeebles the mind even to the degree of lunacy. 
So totally unfit is the gaol for youths that have transgressed 
the laws of their country, that hitherto we have met with 
no modification that alters its ungenial character. The 
more effective the confinement the less we foimd the cri- 
minal child fitted to re-enter the world of temptation. The 
more severe the punishment, the more indifferent, callous, 
and shameless, has the scourged lad become. The more 
anxious to seclude, in order to reform the child exposed to 
contamination within the prison, the wider have we made 
the range and sphere of moral, intellectual, and physical 
disorders. Can there be a more ingenious system of judi- 
cial torture? Can we suggest aught that will perfect the 
instrument of legalized cruelty? We think it is possible. 
Let us see one more device to make the gaol useless as 
either a deterring or reformatory institution, and more 
perfect in propagating and magnifying juvenile depravity. 
Freth § 6. The public prosecution of lads branded them as 

a?^tioaai fclous for life. To save a portion of our youthful com- 
^'^"*^* munity from this disgrace and ruin, the Larceny Act was 
passed in 1847, which gave an increased power of summary 
conviction to magistrates over youths under fourteen years 

* lieutenant E. Hackett. 
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of age. But mark the results. The number of commit- summary 
ments and recommitments have fearfully increased, show- Mdaiion* 
iBg that the short imprisonments graduaUy inure the chid "■^'»"* 
to the rigours of the gaol, and deprive him more efifectually 
of all shame of conviction and incarceration. The go- 
vernor of the Edinburgh Gaol observes that " short com- 
mitments of young offenders have the most mischievous 
effect possible; it inures them to imprisonment by slow 
degrees, till it becomes no punishment at all.^^ Not only 
has the number of convictions increased, but, according to 
the Lord Justice Clerk, " Juvenile offenders are now found 
in numbers in small, quiet provincial towns, where formerly 
such were wholly unknown. The short imprisonments to 
which such offenders are subjected on summary convictions 
in police courts, or before the sheriffs, generally produce no 
more effect than to render them utterly indifferent to that 
punishment. . . . Certainly at present the short imprison- 
ments seem only, in the ordinary cases, to harden the 
offenders.^^ " Their short sentences,^^ says another, in 
reference to England, "are in my judgment most objec- 
tionable.^^ 

The impression, therefore, on the reader's mind cannot The mferenc 
&il to be, that the gaol, under no modification whatever, is 
the place for juvenile offenders ; that prison discipline, 
whether more harsh or more humane, is neither a deter- 
ring nor a reformatory process ; that on the whole, the 
gaol, notwithstanding the kind design of the Legislature or 
our judicial staff; and notwithstanding the Christian pa- 
tience, forbearance, and godlike solicitude of a race of 
chaplains, almost unique as to age and country ; was, is, 
and is ever likely to be, the most effectual means of sub- 
verting its own intention, and corrupting and ruining the 
destitute youth of the land. 

The reader will naturally inquire. If such be the admitted Juvenile 
state of things, why is the system perpetuated ? Are there ment. 
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Why con. no plans suggested to meet the distressing evil? If there 
are, have experiments been made? If success has attended 
them, what is the reason why the practice of juvenile im- 
prisonment is i^ot at once and for ever abolished, and refor- 
matory educational means substituted in its place ? The 
thought will occur to the uninitiated, that the inexpensive 
nature of imprisonment, and the proportionately ruinous 
character of the expenditure on preventive and reformatory 
measures, are probably the plea for the continuance of an 
acknowledged evil. The heart of man has too often been 
efifectually steeled against the suflferings of mankind by the 
love of gold, that idol of the age. And it is no new thing, 
to see fathers and mothers take their oflfspring and oflfer 
them with their own hand as sacrifices to this Moloch of 
Christendom. But in the case before us, the fascinations 
of gold form no plea to the rejection or disregard of other 
means for the repression of crime. For the expense to the 
nation, as things are, is in startling contrast to the eco- 
nomy, not only of preventive measures, but of such refor- 
matory institutions as will, in the course of a few pages, 
occupy our attention. 
Co«tof § 7. It should be borne in mind that in all our calcula- 

revenge. ^^^^ ^£ ^^^ ^^^^ ^£ ^ Criminal to his country, there must be 

considered the original cost of each cell, or the interest on 
the sum originally expended ; the expense of detection, ap- 
prehension, prosecution, punishment, maintenance, a frac- 
tional part of the salaries of prison officials, of the police 
on guard, of the simdry officers who have to conduct them, 
either from the provincial gaols to London, or thence to 
the convict ship ; the expense of transportation, the serious 
cost of detention, punishment, and support, in the penal 
settlement ; and lastly, though not the least consideration, 
the original loss of property to the community which occa- 
sioned the necessity of the extravagant process above 
described. How cumbrous the machinery that requires 
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such a heavy, labouring sentence to describe it. How 
ruinous is the vindictive system of dealing with criminals 
compared with the merciful methods hereafter to be de- 
scribed ! » 

It has been stated on good authority * that each cell in Cost of a 
the Pentonville Prison cost 161/., while those in York ceu. 
Castle cost the country no less thon 1,200/. each; and 
120/. are considered as about the lowest figure to be quoted 
in reference to any other gaol. 

The outlay on detection, apprehension, trial and convic- of appreUcu- 

j_» • t jT'i • tj* sion, convic- 

tion, punishment, and mamtenance, vanes according to cir- uon, &c. 

cumstances and the principles of management observed in 

diflFerent houses of correction. The chaplain of the Bath 

Graol takes at random a case of 98 children, and states that 

during a period of about six years these juvemle delinquents 

appeared in gaol 216 times, and that the aggregate period 

of their imprisonment amounted to 27 years and 6 

moliths, and that no less a sum than 6,063/. was expended 

upon them.f The chaplain of Liverpool Gaol, which is 

stated to be conducted on economical principles, has made 

a similar calculation, taking as the basis of his tables the 

history of a batch of 30 juvenUe delinquents. Their 

average period of confinement was 8 years and 6 months ; 

average cost to the borough of Liverpool 32/. 15*. : the 

average cost of 18 of this number was 48/., therefore the 

gross average expenditure by the county was 62/. 7s, 

According to a Liverpool magistrate, Pentonville Prison 

cost 100,000/. or more, and its annual cost to the coimtry 

is not less than 22,000/. The average expenditure on 14 

unselected cases was 63/. Ss,, which may, therefore, be 

taken as a standard of cost to the community. Now, it has 

been stated by competent judges, that the cost of a pauper 

• Lieutenant-ColonelJebb. 
f Beport of Conference. 
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child in our workhouses is, in Scotland, from 10/. to 13/., 
and in England a little more. 

§ 8. The Parkhurst Prison, which is a slight movement 
in the right direction, shows the economy of dealing on a 
different system with youths. The following table, which 
will be found in the report of 1850, exhibits a better aspect 
than the statistics above : — 



Parkhurst. 



Pakkhuest Prison. Table of Expendituee. 



Year. 


Daily averaee 
number of 
prisoners. 


Total expenses. 


Cost per head 
per annum. 






£, 8. d. 


£. 8. d. 


1845 


622 


12,506 16 3i 


20 2 If 


1846 


648 


13,908 6 I 


21 9 2| 


1847 


543 


13,644 18 7\ 


25 2 7f 


1848 


609 


13,682 12 3 


22 7 6f 


1849 


652 


12,862 18 IJ 


19 14 6| 



Annual 
average cost 
of juvenile 
pnionen. 



And of 
inmates at 
Mettrai. 



The annual average cost of every youth is, therefore, 
21/. 15*. 23d. In the above table the earnings of the pri- 
soners are deducted from the average cost per head, and 
the cost of outfit and voyage to the colonies is included. 
A reduction of one third, or more, is thus effected as com- 
pared with the foregoing statements. But, contrasted with 
other and still better establishments for juvenile delin- 
quents, Parkhurst Prison is not only grievously defective as 
a reformatory institution, but also more expensive. Thus, 
the annual cost of reformation at Mettrai, near Tours, in 
France, is 20/., which not only includes certain accounts 
that might fairly be left out of the calculation, but is subject 
to the reduction of 8/., the profits of the labour of each boy. 
A youth at Parkhurst, mthout tdtimate reformation, costs 
annually nearly 22/., while his earnings amount to scarcely 
1/. In 1849 the daily average number of prisoners in Park- 
hurst Prison was 652, and the whole receipts, including 
much more than tjte moneys earned by the prisoners, 
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amounted to 662/. 15^.; so that 1/. appears to be con- 
siderably more titan the value of their labour.* But 
the youth at Mettrai, where the reformations are 85 
per cent., costs 20/. per annum, from which the average 
earnings, amounting to 8/., are to be deducted ! The whole 
average cost of reforming a youth is only 42/. But to turn 
to our own country, we find '^ the pecuniary advantage of 
conversion over perversion "f to be still greater. At Stret- strctton-on- 
ton-on-Dunsmore is an establishment that arose out of the 
benevolence of private individuals, to aflford a reformatory 
course to juvenile delinquents. There the annual cost of 
each inmate is estimated at from 12/. to 16/. per annum, or 
31/. as the total cost of reformation. If, again,. this refor- 
matory course be begun earlier in industrial schools, the of an indus- 
expense of teaching and feeding a chHd, and rearing him to *^ ^'^""^^ 
be an industrious member of the community, will be about 
5/. per annum, from which has to be deducted the average 
earnings of each individual, viz., 1/. 5*.{ The result of 
our investigations, therefore, may be thus stated : — 

£ s. d. 

Total cost to the country of the juvenile delinquent in gaol 63 Comparative 

„ atParkhurstprisonll.... 43 10 5i l^^f/^^ 

„ „ „ at Mettrai in France .... 42 

„ „ „ at Stretton-on-Dunsmore 31 

„ „ „ at an industrial school . . 18 

Even this tabular statement exhibits prison expenditure 
in too flattering a light. While Mettrai, Stretton, and the 
industrial school produce accounts of expenditure on cases Total cost to 
of reformation, the prison has yet produced but a portion of ]uvenue 
of the whole expenses ultimately incurred. For it must be 
remembered that at the age of seventeen, the juvemle de- 

• See Beport, 1850. + M. D. Hill, Esq. 

J A. Thomson, Esq. Speech at Conference, <fec. 
II The last Report states that the ^period of stay is from two to three 
years or more. 
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linquent, if not already transported, passes into the ranks 
of the adult prisoners. Taking, then, the 45 prisoners in 
Liverpool Gaol, mentioned by the Rev. J. Carter, '^ who 
were first received there as juvenile thieves, the aggregate 
commitments amount to 401, or 9J times each on an 
average. The average career in crime was 5 years 
and 4 months.^^ * Now, what expense is incurred by 
the punishment of adults, who, as juveniles, have already 
mulcted the community some 63/., cannot be easily con- 
ceived. To assist the reader to form some adequate idea, 
we may state that some calculations show a cost of 100/., 
others 115/.,t others, again, 145/. Ss,,X and some have even 
declared that 300/. is not in many cases an exaggeration. 
^^When,^^ says Mr. Clay, '^3,000 sentences of transporta- 
tion are passed in a year, we may consider them tanta- 
mount to a notification to the pubhc that a last instalment 
of a sum exceeding half a million sterling is about to be 
called for. To be as precise as the nature of the inquiry 
will allow, the 2,728 convicts under thirty-one years of age, 
to whom I have already alluded as having run the career of 
juvenile criminality, represent a cost waste of 545,600/. ^" \\ 
Loss of There remains, now, but one item of expenditure to 

thcpubUc. which criminals put the public, and which need be now 
considered. We refer to the annual losses through the 
depredations carried on by juvenile vagrants and reputed 
Income of thicvcs. Hcrc, also, we avail oiu^elves of the experience of 
our gaol chaplains, the following being a statement made 
by Mr. Clay before a committee of the House of Commons. 
We produce, however, only the summary of his remarks on 
the history of a family of pickpockets in Manchester. 
" The result is that during the six years for which Richard 
Clarke had been thieving, the nine years that CyNeil had 
been thieving; the two and a half years that Ellen O^Neil 

* Report of Conference. f Ibid. 

t Ibid. II Ibid. 
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had been tlieving — always picking pockets; the two and 
three-quarter years that Edward Clarke had been thieving ; 
the five years that John Clarke had been thieving; the 
five years that Thomas O^Gar had been thieving ; the seven 
years that John M^Grierin had been thieving ; the twenty 
years that Thomas Kelly had been thieving : I make it out 
that they had robbed the public to the amount of 16,640/. 
From that may be deducted 4,030/. for the time they had 
passed in prison, leaving a net sum of 12,600/. ; but to that 
you have again to add maintenance during their stay in 
prison, and the ultimate expense of transportation. In my 
own mind I am satisfied that these eight thieves have 
mulcted the public to the amount of 13,000/.^^ In his 
speech at the Birmingham Conference, Mr. Clay observed : 
^' Having investigated, to a considerable extent, the rate of 
incomes derived by thieves fi*om their practices, and having 
obtained estimates of the same thing fi*om intelligent and 
experienced convicts themselves, I believe myself to be with- 
in the truth when I assume such income to be more than 
100/. a year for each thief. .... Some years ago a com- 
mittee of inquiry into the annual depredations of the Liver- 
pool thieves, stated the amoimt of those depredations at 
seven hundred thousand pounds J' 

Enough, surely, has been now adduced to demonstrate Summary. 
not only the utter futility of the principles on which our 
juvenile delinquents are disposed of, but the startling waste 
also, and the extravagant expenditure occasioned by the 
gaol system. The average duration of a criminal career 
has been ascertained to extend over five years and four 
months. The five years spent in an industrial school would 
have as efiiciently fitted a member of our dangerous classes 
for honest livelihood, as our gaol system does, in the same 
period, for transportation. The sum expended on children 
in imprisonment is more, per head, than parents in ea@y 
circumstaixces and among the middle classes can afford to 
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Twenty lay out OH a boardiiig-school education. To our seven 
a year. millions and a half, raised by assessment for the relief of 
the pauper, we add, as it has been already conjectured on 
very reasonable data,* another seven millions and a hal^ 
contributed spontaneously by a charitable public ; and in 
addition to this fifteen millions sterling, we allow ourselves 
to be assessed by private acts of theft and by judicial mis- 
management to an amount that raises the fifteen into at 
least twenty millions annually. Or, taking McCullocVs 
estimate of the national income as about three hundred and 
fifty millions, we are paying nearly five per cent, for 
the support of the pauper, vagrant, and thief. This is an 
income tax more odious than that imposed upon the nation 
and suggested by the terms we have employed. 
Prisons and § 9. To the political economist, the above review of onr 

the Christian. . ,. . , ,. .,, i i i l aij» 

judicial proceeding will, no doubt, suggest matter tor grave 
consideration. To the philanthropist and the Christian, 
however, there are other phases in olir treatment of juve- 
nile criminals, furnishing food for painful reflection. To 
the man of humanity, the cruelty to children involved, will 
be a source of grief. To the Christian, who is sufficiently 
conversant with the subject to be conscious of the fact, that 
so great an amount of juvenile depravity arises from ne- 
glect; and juvenile delinquency firom a cruel and unjust 
system ; there is matter enough to cause the deepest sense 
of humiliation. 
A child's The State holds the child accoimtable. Whence the 

right ? Has it taken care that he be properly informed ? 
Has it seen to his early training? On the contrary, it 
punishes the child for performing what it was taught to do. 
Can we conceive of a more painful predicament than that 
of the child who incurs brutal castigation if he return un- 

* According to Sampson Low, jun., in his work entitled "The Charities 
of London," the metropolis alone raises, from voluntary contribution 
1,022,864^., from funded property 741,869Z. : total 1,764,733/. 
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niccessAil as a vagrant or thief; and who is tried, con- 
lemned, and transported, if he is detected or betrayed in 
the attempt ? They " are treated as responsible who are 
act firee agents. Calamity is condemned for guilt. It is 
still more imrighteous, it visits the grievance on a mental 
state as crime. Any direction of law is absurd that cannot 
be pursued. When could you stop ? You punish the un- 
educated mind. What other mental habits and conditions 
will you punish ? ' Be just/ is the rule of our Constitu- injuitice. 
tion.'^ * A large portion of our offenders ^' are hereditary 
criminals; and the observations as to the culpable negli- 
gence of the State, apply equally to the fathers as to their 
children. They, too, were untaught when young ; in their 
ignorance it may be, they offended; and then, perhaps, in a 
felon's gaol they were schooled in crime, and forced into 
the companionship of thieves."t We know not a better official 
way of establishing the charge of cruelty, than by giving ^®"^*"®"y' 
the opinions of persons who will be regarded as authorities 
on this matter. It is cruel and imjust according to the 
sentiment of the multitude. But if it be pronounced such, 
ex cathedra, surely there is an end of all controversy. 
" In my opinion,'^ says one of lai^e experience, '^ it is in- 
expedient and most cruel to treat children under a certain 
age as subject to the criminal law. Discipline, and not 
judicial punishment, appears to me proper to be applied in 
such cases. No one thinks of sending school-boys, for their 
not unfipequent petty larcenies, to the bar of criminal jus- 
tice ; and I think it imperative that the existing criminal 
law should cease to be applied to such young offenders for 
larceny. I am deeply impressed with the conviction that 
some amendment in the law and change in its execution, 
are essential." J ^^They are the objects," says another, 
" of our deep commiseration. They are without education 

* Dr. Hamilton on Popular Education. 

+ Rev. J. Field, of Reading GaoL J M. D. Hill, Esq. 
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Official or instruction of any kind ; they are ignorant of all good ; 

contSueJ. they are criminal, in many cases, from dire necessity, and 
'^ more sinned against than sinning/^ They are not, there- 
fore, to be visited with the same kind of punishment we 
inflict upon adult criminals. Nay, I hold it to be an ac- 
knowledged principle, that we should not treat as criminals 
those children who had no sense of right or wrong ; and I 
very much doubt if we have any just right to punish chil- 
dren for breaking laws with which we have never made 
them acquainted, or for violating duties which we have 
never taught them to respect.^^* " It is to be borne con- 
stantly in mind,^^ says a justice of the peace, '^ that it is in 
a great degree from ignorance and the immatured state of 
their reasoning powers, that children offend, . . . and they 
are entitled to be treated with great indulgence, until they 
are able in some degree to imderstand the grounds on 
which the rules of right and wrong are founded; and a 
gaol, however well conducted, is, I fear, a bad school for 
them ; and it fixes too dark a stain on their characters.^' f 
Another, "who being dead yet speaketh/' with strong 
emotions, said, " I know that the children are not moral 
agents; that they know no difference between right and 
wrong ; that all that is good in them has never been de- 
veloped, or has been systematically destroyed ; and no 
effectual means exist, without our aid, of rescuing these 
children from worse than death.'' { "I cannot help feel- 
ing," is the impassioned language of one who felt the 
solemnity of his position, " that our conduct towards them 
is most unjustifiable, and I trust that God will not visit us 
with his anger for the treatment of these poor, ignorant, 
sinning, yet unconsciously guilty creatures. We have 
given them justice — justice without mercy, justice without 
scales, for there has been no measurement of the cruelty 

* W. Locke. + Justice Coltman. 

J Mr. Rushton. 
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of our treatment of them."* The painful circumstances in 
which many are placed, whose official duties render com- 
pulsory what is revolting alike to their conscience and their 
heart, are betrayed in the confessions made publicly, and 
without hesitation, by judges, magistrates, and chaplaiQs. 
" I need not assure you," observed the chaplain of Liver- 
pool Gaol, " that I never look on one of these poor little 
saplings without feelings of the deepest commiseration. 
These children are, or have been as dear to their parents, 
as mine are to me, and I feel that when they are taken into 
gaol, for the purpose of punishing their crimes and reform- 
mg them, you have no right, I have no right, the country 
has no right, to put these imfortunate little ones in such 
a position as must inevitably issue in their utter deprava- 
tion." f 

Nothing, therefore, can be made plainer, than that in juve- inferences. 

nile imprisonment reason is outraged, justice is violated, and 
every feeling of humanity and the principles of our common 
Christianity are utterly disregarded. There is no vicious 
child, as experience daily proves, who is prematurely 
wicked, that might not, imder a well directed and reli- 
giously conducted system, still grow up an honest and 
industrious citizen. He was not bom a vagrant; he was 
not bom a thief. Our neglect made him a delinquent ; our 
pernicious interference hardened him for the gallows, the 
hulk, or Botany Bay. Let a more rational system, con- 
ducted according to the judgment of men who have drunk 
deeply into the spirit of Christianity, be sanctioned by the Necessity ft 
legislature, and it is yet possible to restore many a de-*®^*""^* 
formed soul into its natural and beautiful proportions. 
Tlie prison is useless : let lis pay for our folly no longer. 
The prison is expensive, and extravagantly so : let tis 
squander (mr resources no longer. The prison is cruel : let 

• Rev. W. C. Osbom, of Bath gaol. 
+ Rev. Thomas Carter. 
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the reproach of barbarism be tviped off, and our motto be, 
" Mercy rejoiceth against judgment/' 

Like the hapless woman of old^ the child stands before 
us, surrounded by the multitude of those who have dragged 
him before the tribunal. We naturally ask, as his traducers, 
" beinff convicted by their own conscience, have gone out one 
by one, beginning at the eldest, even unto the last/' My 
boy, my unhappy child, ^' where are those thine accusers ? 
hath no man condemned thee?'' ^^ No man, Lord,'^ has 
been heard in every line we have been writing. Now let the 
Christian community eagerly catch the words as they fall 
from our Master's lips, and reiterate them long and loud, 
"Neither do I condemn thee : go, and sin no more."* 

" Dare we condemn the heeurts we leave 
To grope their way in abject gloom, 
Yet conscious that we help to weave 
The shroud-fold of corruption's loom ? 

*' Shall we send forth the poor and stark 
All rudderless on stormy seas, 
And yet expect their spirit-bark 
To ride out every tempest breeze ? 



" To work ! to work ! with hope and joy 
Let us be doing what we can : 
Better build school-rooms for the boy 
Than cells and gibbets for the man." 

Eliza Cook. 



♦ John viii. 3 — 1 1. 
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CHAPTER VL 

REFORMATORY INSTITUTIONS. 

" Many a schoolmaster better answereth the name paidotinbe$ than 
paidagogos, rather tearing his scholars* flesh with whipping than giving 
them good education. No wonder, if his scholars hate the muses, being 
presented unto them in the shape of fiends and furies. Is there no way 
to bring home a wandering sheep but by worrying him to death ? " 

Ds. Thoma9 Fuller. 

§ 1 . It is a maxim in war to act on the offensiTe whenever intro.iucto 
practicable. To carry the war into the enemjr's territories 
has advantages too obvious to need specification. In pen- 
and-ink warfare^ the principle is as generally known as it is 
systematically observed. It is thus that while the giant 
alone constructs the theory^ pigmies may attack and even 
overthrow. To find faulty is easy; to criticize^ gratifying 
to the vanity. Hence, no scheme is without objections; 
and no system that has its promoters can long exist without 
having, also, its opponents. While, therefore, to expect no 
opposition to the principles of an institution, wiU assuredly 
result in mortification; the fact that objection exists must 
. not be confounded with the assumption that, therefore, the 
thing objected to is worthless. 

It behoves, then, that we not only show that fitults, 
numerous, diversified, and of a very serious nature, exist in 
connection with juvenile imprisonment, bat, moreover, that 

p 
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there are other and better systems of treatment for the de- 
linquent of tender years. Fault with the house of correc- 
tion has been freely found, but the State is morally justified 
in persisting in the present injurious course, until it has 
been satisfactorily shown that better institutions may be 
easily substituted. 

By such principles we are willing strictly to abide ; and it 
is with proud satisfaction that we refer to the originators 
and promoters of ragged schools and reformatory insti- 
tutions, as men who have adhered to this fair and honour- 
able mode of procedure. Thus spoke the founder of French 
reformatory schools : — " Government, which ought to lend 
itself to no hazardous project, nor endanger existing order 
by Utopian schemes, but whose province it is to aid realized 
attempts, can no longer withhold fix)m us its co-operation.^^ 
A serious The time, therefore, has now approached when the reader 

qaestioii. ' , 

is justified in inquiring, What, then, would you substitute 
for our gaols ? We are happy in the consciousness that this 
important question may be regarded as already, in a great 
measure, answered by individuals whose tender hearts have 
been accompanied with a clear head, and strong and skilful 
hands. In laying before the reader the substance of that 
reply, our only fear is, that the first feelings of one, who 
has little or no knowledge of what has been of late in ope- 
ration, wiQ be that of transient disappointment. We have 
been so long accustomed to associate with our ideas of the 
repression of crime, those of the state and ceremonies of 
the court; the solemn dignity of the bench; the costly, 
massive, and stupendous piles of buildings, filled with 
ofiicials, and furnished with cells of a peculiar and myste- 
rious construction, under the daily and hourly inspection of 
a judicial staff, a medical staff, a clerical staff, and meaner 
officers in countless numbers and of grave appearance ; that 
we almost tremble to think of the reception the stripling is 
likely to receive, whose youth, inexperience, and simplicity. 



views. 
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I are in strange contrast with his daring proposal to lay 
prostrate, with a sling and a stone, the giant who has so 
I long insolently set at nought the armies of the United 
Kingdom. 
But let us dismiss from our minds the false and theRatiouai 
■ artificial. It will not be the first time that the despised 
^ stream of Judea has cleansed the leprosy incurable to all 
I the waters of Abana and Pharpar. And with whom, after 
I all, have we to grapple ? A child — ^poor, little, destitute, 
untaught, neglected, children ! Let us approach with pity, 
not with the Quixotic spirit and tone of defiance which has 
long detracted from the magnanimity of the nation. Great 
. events have frequently sprung out of apparently insignifi- 
. cant causes. Great social changes have been planned, if not 
i matured, by obscure individuals. Though, as it has been 
\ shown,, that in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries men 
I of piety and compassion originated something analogous to 
I our ragged schools, yet, after all, this important move- 
H ment is the child only of a few summers. Robert Baikes 
began the movement in 1781, but for very obvious causes 
the class of schools thus originated have long since lost 
their ragged and reformatory character, and assumed the 
nature of a preventive system. From his own words, 
however, it is manifest that the class of children for whom 
> the Sunday school system was gradually developed, was 
I the same as now are taken care of in our ragged and in- 
\ dustrial schools. He " was struck with concern at seeing 
a group of children, wretchedly ragged, at play in the 
streets — for, on a Sunday, the street is filled with multitudes 
■ of these wretches, who, released on that day from employ- 
Vv ment, spend their time in noise and riot, playing at chuck, 
\ and cursing and swearing in a manner so horrid, as to 
t convey to any serious mind an idea of hell, rather than any 
I other place :'^ whose '^parents, totally abandoned them- 
selves, have no idea of instilling into the minds of their 
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childien principles to which ih^ themselves are entire 
strangers/' To enforce order and decorum among such a 
set of little heathens a clergyman was engaged.* Gra- 
dually^ however, this class withdrew firom the Sundajfi 
schools, and now these institutions are as powerless as the 
pulpits of the land for effecting their good, for the simple 
reason that they camiot be induced to attend. True, it is 
not desirable that the filthy vagrant, or the precocious thief,, 
should associate with the children of more respectable and 
honest connections. But we conceive the chief objection 
arose, and still arises, not from the upper against the loweii^ 
(because degraded) class. We do not altogether ignore tbei 
feet, that ^^ the poor little thief, who, released from prison,, 
seeks an entrance into one, is looked coldly on by them 
who, poor as they are, feel themselves still ^respectable.' '' 
But, as before observed, " the children of that lower class 
will not place themselves in a position to be looked dowso. 
upon as they call it.'' 

While, therefore, the Sabbath school has beccone an 
essential part of the organization of every Christiaii congre- 
gation, and a universally recognized preventive measure; 
the class of perishing children have been growing in nnm- 
bers, audacity, and depravity. At length, the wants oS a 
cripple nephew suggested to a poor maimed shoemakei^ of 
Portsmouth, a simple scheme, which has since found a.peeir . 
of the realm as one of its warmest admirers. Were it not 
for this latter fact, many, we fear, would smile at our siiBh 
plicity in choosing the sling and the stones from the brooks 
and in casting the royal coat of mail and panoply away as 
usdess.f But, as the venerable Robert Raikes observed to 
one, whose name will ever be suggested by the Lancastrian 
system of iostruction, great events are of Gk>d. ^' I can I 
never," said he, '^pass by the spot where the woid 'Tfty' 

• « A Sketch of the Life of Raikes." By F. W. Lloyd, 
f See 1 Sam. xvii. 38. 
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oame so powerfdlly into my mind^ without lifting up my 
hands and heart to heaven^ in gratitude to God^ for having 
pttt such a thought into my head/^ " The teachers of the 
tugged schools/^ says an anonymous writer, '^ have found 
tame philosophy without looking for it ; let us not despise it 
now that it is found ; but having learned the secret of their 
success, use it ^ for the glory of God and the improvement 
of man^s estate^ — and make England an example as to . 
how the ' dangerous classes^ may be dealt with, so as to 
make them the strength, not the weakness of the 
Country/' * 

It is a striking fact, that great thoughts have beenAremarin 
simultaneously communicated to two or more individuals. 
There is a moral lesson in this of transcendent importance. 
^ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but imto thy name, 
give glory.'' It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
Scotland should dispute with England the priority in 
adopting, not only the Sunday but also the ragged school 
sdiefme. f It was not, however, till some years after the 
Aeath of John Poimds that a ragged school was projected 
by Sheriff Watson at Aberdeen. The superior circum- 
stances of the sheriff, and a natural boldness of conception, 
introduced into Scotland a scheme of greater magnitude 
Mid efficiency than could be expected of the crippled shoe- 
maker of Portsmouth. And accordingly the results of the 
movement in the north were not only more decided, but 
deo itiore extensive in their operation. 

The dangerous classes were thus being assailed in the vice assau 
tiorth and south of England ; and there remained but one 

* Philosophy of Ragged Schools. 

+ As to rfiigged schools, see the Introductory Remarks hy the Lord 
Provost of Glasgow, at the public meeting, p. 12 of Third Annual Re- 
port of Glasgow Industrial Schools. In London, ragged schools were 
originated by the City missionaries. The City Mission itself, and indeed 
all the great societies of the day, may be traced to something Hke a 
ragged school movement as early as 1750. 
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more stirring of the hearts of the benevolent to make 
the ragged school movement an important feature of 
our social history. The originator of such schools in the 
metropolis was at length furnished by the London City 
Mission. In the second Annual Report of '^The Lamb 
and Flag Ragged Schools/' will be found the following 
notice of the rise of the London schools of this character : 
— " Let any man inquire as to the origin of the few ragged 
schools in the metropolis, and it will be found that the 
great work in which the whole of our social system is so 
deeply interested, has been begun in almost every case by 
a few pious laymen, often by a City missionary, as in the 
case of the school for whose interests the committee now 
most earnestly pleafd." 

The battle-field was now occupied, and the struggle of 
virtue against vice was carried into the very seat of juve- 
nile depravity. To organize was to consummate the period 
of minority, and celebrate the advent of manhood. Ac- 
cordingly, in the year 1844, a meeting was held to con- 
centrate their forces, and the result was the formation of 
the society now known as the London Ragged School Union. 

Scotland has laid claim to the proud distinction of 
having conceived the type of the modem Sunday school, 
from the remote times of the Reformation. Yet it was 
reserved for Robert Raikes, of Gloucester, to originate the 
Sunday school movement of the day. So, although 
Joseph Allen two himdred years ago, and Rowland Hill 
with others some fifty years ago, and Joseph Lancaster 
the foimder of our British schools, and various individuals 
in Dublin and Portsmouth, have occasionally sallied out 
against the foe, yet the campaign against vice in rags, 
the crusade against monster evils in little hearts and 
diminutive bodies, cannot justly be said to have com- 
menced till the year 1844 witnessed the inauguration of 
the London Ragged School Union. 
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The present state and progress, dttring the last nine 
years, will be seen at a glance in the following table, com- 
piled from the official reports : — 

Pbogress of Ragged Schools in London since 1844. 





No. of 


No. of voluntary 


No. of 


Annual 


Year. 


schools. 


teachers. 


scholars. 


funds. 










SL 8. d. 


1844 


20 


200 


2,000 


61 9 6 


1845 


26 


250 


2,600 


320 10 8 


1846 


44 


450 


4,776 


637 5 


1847 


62 


822 


7,000 


696 


1848 


82 


929 


8,130 


3632 


1849 


95 


1392 


10,900 


2658 


1850 


102 


1341 


10,801 


3287 11 11 


1851 


110 


1657 


12,423 


3510 16 3 


1852 


116 


1787 


11,733* 


4800 13 3 




Not including p£ 


lid teachers. 





While in the south individual efforts were thus being industrial 
oi^anized into a systematic attack on juvenile depra- schools. 
vity, and the supporters of the schools and the teachers 
were being formed into a compact body of philanthropists ; 
a scheme of a kindred nature, but for some time pos- 
sessing many unique features, was already matured by 
the genius and piety of one individual. Originality is 
claimed, if not priority of discovery, for the Aber- 
deen industrial feeding schools. ^^ This system,^' says an 
estimable author, ^' is in itself absolutely new, at least we 



• This decrease upon the past year in the number of scholars, does not 
prove diminished interest or confidence in the system. A reference to the 
last Beport will show that to the efficient working of the schools must be 
ascribed the falling off in the numbers. In confirmation, it may be stated 
that as a set-off to the decrease, we have a larger number of both volun- 
tary and paid teachers than in any previous year. That to some extent 
we have to anticipate an annual decrease is neither to surprise us nor to 
grieve us. Should we ever absolutely triumph over juvenile depravity, we 
shall have to present a blank instead of the present figures quoted. 
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have not been able to find any account of other insti- 
tutions identically the same^ save the few formed avowedly 
as copies of them, and yet the principles on which they 
are conducted are so simple, and they approach at so many 
points to other well-known and common institutions, that 
many fail to perceive that as a whole they are indeed a 
new thing. There is no one feature of the Aberdeen 
school which is not to be found in some other. But 
there is no other institution where the diflFerent parts are 
so combined into one whole, and here lies the essence of 
Mr. Watson's discovery .''* 

It is certain that the English ragged school at com- 
mencement, and the Scotch industrial schools, were, though 
aiming at the same object, two essentially different things. 
According to our definition of a ragged school here, and 
another in the north, would be our judgment on the dis- 
puted claims of the two countries. It is, however, clear 
that the Aberdeen experiment was matured as soon as it 
came into notice, and the effects were more rapid and 
decisive than witnessed elsewhere. 

At first our teachers confined their instructions to an 
evening or two, and imparted a few elements of a moral 
and religious education. Important as such inculcation 
was, something more was soon found necessary to an 
effective struggle against the evils of society. Hence 
ragged schools have now in view, ^^ physically, intellec- 
tually, socially, and spiritually, to raise the children out 
of their debasement, and prepare them to become better 
members of society than they could be if left only to the 
miserable training of the streets.^' Instead of night- 
work, and occasional attendance during the week, the 
ragged school has become a free day-school for the worst 
classes of children, and an important training element has 

* Social Evils. A. Thomson, Esq. 
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beeaa introduced into our best conducted schools^ as, for 
example, those in Bristol. The following is one of the 
rules, and is in reference to this necessary feature of edu- 
cation for such classes : — " The business of the school 
shall include the most common branches of useful know- 
ledge, instruction in some indttstrial occupation, and the 
inculcation of cleanly and orderly habits/'"**" 

But as from an evening school the scheme passed sue- successive 

stftfires of 

cessively through the character of free day schools, and the improvemem 
industrial training establishments ; so it was further per- 
fected by combining with all these elements of efficiency 
that of feeding the destitute child. In Scotland indeed the 
sagacity of the founder projected the whole plan, and 
carried into execution principles even yet to be noticed. It 
is in vain to hear the cry, ^' Give us bread,'' and, in answer, 
furnish them with ^'stones." Feeding and clothing the 
body are indispensable to success in imparting intellectual 
and moral good to such children. 
Even now the scheme is in its infancy, or at least in its Existing 

defects. 

childhood. Experience, however, is suggesting a progres- 
sive development of the energies of this new reformatory 
measure. It has been forcibly observed that such children 
require practical, not ^^ technical training," which, instead 
of ameHorating their condition and humanizing their dis- 
position, rather tends to develope their powers of mischief. 
^^ It is apparently worse than useless to expect a man," says 
one practically acquainted with the working of this system, 
^^ to be made better by merely learning to read and write. 
Those of our scholars who can do so are decidedly the most 
depraved,'^ For a long time therefore these schools cannot 
have been efficient, nay, there has been a danger attendant 
upon the execution of this most benevolent and important 
design, '^ It is a grievous error," says one of the most 

* Sixth Beport : Bristol Bagged SchooL 
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Difference gifted of the inspectors of our schools^ ^^ to suppose that 

ra^ed becttuse the children are ragged, the institution should be 

raped ragged also. To bring such children together in numbers 

on this principle, is to do a direct and serious injury to 

society Every proposal therefore to form such 

assemblies without placing them under a qualified^ and 
therefore a fairly paid teacher, is to establish a dangerous 
moral nuisance,^' * 

But where a teacher has been provided, who has, to use 
the words of one of the class, that ^' firmness of purpose 
and untiring love, yes, a love that nothing can repress ; '* 
certain defects of a serious nature are still complained of 
by the promoters of the plan. In a memorial from Bath, 
presented to the Secretary of State, the great difficulties 
that beset the friends of the scheme are thus briefly stated : 
^^.,.^ — " 1. The -want of clear authority to detain the boys who 
have voluntarily entered the institution, and compel them 
to submit to reasonable and needful discipline. In conse- 
quence of this great defect, very many boys who might have 
been reformed by a lengthened residence in the institution, 
have left, after a few days or weeks ; and others, by irre- 
gular attendance, or by finally withdrawing themselves after 
repeated re-admissions, have entirely failed to receive the 
benefits which your memorialists are anxious to confer 
on them. 

^^ 2. The entire dependence of the establishment on 
voluntary support. It is feared that the present outlay 
cannot be permanently continued, still less could it be 
enlarged to the extent which would immediately become 
needful, if a power of detention were conferred on the 
committee, or the institution in any other way made 
available for all who really need its assistance.^' 

The important question here opened up will be fully 

* General Beport for 1848-9. By the late Jos. Fletcher, Esq. 
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discussed in a fiiture page. But there are two or three Aberdeen 
of minor importance suggested which bear upon the subject mstitutions 
immediately before us. We refer, first, to the greater 
eflSiciency of the ragged schools in Aberdeen, which is 
clearly owing to the fact that the power of compulsory 
attendance and detention had been enjoyed at the very 
outset of the movement. We give the words of the 
founder as reported at the meeting held at Glasgow, 
May 7th, 1850: — " For some time, no doubt, a few Effects on 
juvemle delinquents who refiised to attend the schools ^*^™"*^* 
while yet no compulsion was used, became exceedingly in- 
solent, haviQg, as it were, a complete monopoly of begging. 
But he proposed that means should be adopted to compel 
them to go to school. He sought the countenance and 
support of the magistrates, telling them that if they would 
desire the police to apprehend all children found begging 
iQ the town, and carry them to school, whether they would 
or not, he would guarantee them against all risk. The 
requisite order was given ; the police were ordered to appre- 
hend every child begging ia the town of Aberdeen on the 
Monday foUowing, and before twelve o^clock they had them 
all brought to school. They had seventy-five in process of 
cleansing, scrubbing, dressing and feeding. After that they 
had no begging children. The children were told they 
should be whipped if they ran away from school to beg ; 
if they left the school without resorting to begging, no 
punishment was threatened; but begging being justly 
regarded as a great oflfence — ^next door to stealing — ^it was 
resolved to suppress that ; and accordingly they put an end 
to it. They had plenty of room for all the children. The 
police were employed to catch them. Last year only 
28 were apprehended; upon inquiry it was found that 
only 16 of them were destitute, and fit to be sent to 
school. Before that there were 350 or 390 children who 
went begging through the county. This year there had 
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not been one/* That schools will continue to fail of sup- 
pressing juvenile depravity and delinquency, without such 
a legal qualification, can be questioned by none. In Lon- 
don ^^ children who thrive and beg all day, rush to school 
in the evening, have two hours* instruction, and rush out 
to beg and steal again.** This defect, however, must be 
removed. " Till that is done,** said the secretary to the 
Bagged School Union, ^' I feel sure street-begging and petty 
Hiieving will never be put down.** 
iTieoecuniaiy The ucxt qucstiou suggcstcd by the above memorial is of 
equal importance, viz. : — ^Prom what source are the funds 
to be supplied ? The fear expressed at Bath was not enter- 
tained in Aberdeen by the noble patrons of the cause. The 
hundred pounds subscribed in 1841 was increased as ne- 
cessity required. But as stated by A. Thomson, Esq., of 
Banchory, at the Conference in Birmingham, ^^the first 
success was not very obvious, and after the schools had been 
opened about two years the funds fell ofi", and we expe- 
rienced that ^excruciating agony,* want of money; and in 
consequence, the number of children in the schools was 
reduced to the lowest possible point. But by this time the 
scheme had begun to take some hold of the public mind, 
and I am rejoiced to tell you that the working classes of 
Aberdeen came forward and expressed an earnest desire 
that the schools should not be given up, but that, if pos- 
sible, they should be carried on and extended.** The result 
may be summed up in a few words. The 150/. contributed 
by the wealthier classes were raised to the adequate sum 
of 400/. by the industrial classes of the town. 

It would, therefore, be possible to afibrd ragged school 
accommodation under an act enabling the committee or 
managers to compel attendance, and detain till the reforma- 
tory process is considered complete. The attention of 
Parliament is now being directed to this important ques- 
tion. The subject, however, of support is too serious to be 
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summarily dismissed. We shall^ hereafter, have occasion voluntary 
ko give extended notice of its various bearings. But it will "^^^ 
be well to bear in mind the important sentiments of one of 
Her Majesty's late inspectors of schools. " The great body 
of the ragged schools are still simply Smiday schools, with 
a few week-day evening meetings ; and whatever the im- 
perfections of the organization and methods employed by 
the voluntary teachers iu them, the numbers who thus give 
all that they have, their time, their labour, their zeal, and 
sometimes even their health, to their Redeemer's cause, are 
enabled to exercise an influence which, as in the Sunday 
schools in general, society, in its corporate capacity, could 
only obstruct, misdirect, or destroy.''* 

Such, then, are the rise, progress, present state, and 
general features of the ragged school movement of the age ; 
the only systematic and extended effort ever made to raise 
the outcasts of society, of which we have any record in the 
annals of civilization. The question now may be enter- 
tained. What has resulted from the operations of this new 
system ? To this we proceed to reply by showing :— 

§ 2. The effect of ragged schools on the suppression ofThepromisi 
crime. It may be well to premise that the originators of 
the movement have never made pretensions except of a 
moral character. They have protested against the assump- 
tion that the ragged school was to be the panacea of na- 
tional vices of every description. " We have," wrote the 
Earl of Shaftesbury,t " never regarded them but as pallia- 
tives of a terrible and pressing mischief; as experiments, to 
try what can be done ; as efforts, to manifest our sympathy 
rather than our power." Nor, considering the very recent 
date when the first steps were taken, and the very few 
schools in operation, and, above all, the absence of the very 
important element of success among the class of vagrants 

« General Beport for 1848-9. 
t Clime and its Causes. 
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and thieves — the power of compelling attendance and of de- 
tention during a reasonable period of time, shall we be 
justified in looking for widely-spread results. But let none 
take these admissions as a betrayal of distrust in the power 
of ragged schools in full efficiency , to afiford very material 
aid in modifying and eventually repressing juvenile de- 
pravity. Feats of strength have already been performed 
that prognosticate results of no ordinary character. 

The com- In reply to an attack by a public journal, the secretary 

to the Ragged School Union stated as follows* : — ^^ During 
the five years that preceded the establishment of ragged 
schools, the total number of juvenile ofienders committed in 
the metropolis was 78,346, giving an average for each of 
those years of 15,669. Whereas, during the five years that 
succeeded the establishment of the schools, the total num- 
ber of committals was 76,895, giving an average for each 
year of 15,379; thus showing an average decrease of 290. 
If we attend to the proportion of juvenile ofienders to the 
estimated increase of the population, the case will appear 
still more evident. During the five years preceding the 
ragged schools, there was, on the average, one youth taken 
into custody in every forty-seven ; and during the five years 
succeeding the commencement of the schools, there has 
only been one youth committed in every fifty.^' 

rhe expiana- During the period to which these statistics apply, there 
followed, in alarming succession, the railway panic, the 
Irish famine, and the French revolution, that shook the 
whole of Europe. The streets of the metropolis swarmed 
with Irish exiles, of whom more than 18,000 recent visitors 
to London applied for relief to the Mendicity Society in 
one year, while the Houses of Correction at Coldbath 
Fields and Westminster were crowded with 1,200 prisoners 
above the number in custody in 1847, the year before. 

* Crime and its Causes. 
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Notwithstanding a series of circumstances favourable to the 
increase of juvenile delinquency, the criminal calendar pre- 
sented an absolute decrease in the number of convictions. 
The result, accordingly, of an unfair attack, proved the 
great efficiency of a system that could not at the time have 
been said to be in active operation. 

By a reference to the reports and other official documents offiHai 
of the schools scattered up and down the country, instances 
of the character of the success crowning such institutions 
will be agreeably affi)rded to the candid inquirer. Alluding 
to vagrants and thieves, the secretary of the Ragged School 
Union publicly declared in Birmingham : — ^^ Some of these 
very boys we have succeeded in rescuing. I could tell of 
cases, not by tens, but by hundreds, in which boys and 
girls taken out of the mire and the gutter — the very sweep- 
ings of the streets, as it were — ^have become honest and 
useful members of society. Out of some 400 boys, every 
one of whom was training for transportation or the gibbet, 
and would have figured in our criminal calendar, whom we 
have sent out to the colonies from various schools, we have 
hardly heard of a single return to criminal practices; but 
on the contrary, we find that in almost every case they are 
doing well, and earning an honest Hvehhood.^^ At the 
same time the Recorder of Ipswich stated, that though the 
school in that town numbered only two years as the time of 
its existence, there were " many marks of improvement. 
The children's appearance was difierent from what it was ; 
they were more humane, more civilized, as if they had at 
last begun to recognize themselves as a link in the great 
chain of society, instead of being severed from it.'' 

At our metropolitan schools incidents occur that will not Effect*. 
be soon forgotten by the pubhc. As the most deserving 
were not the most necessitous in one of the institutions, 
some of them, of their own accord, requested that the 
prizes, consisting of boots, might be distributed among the 
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^fRguAnimity more destitute of their schoolfellows. At another school, 
ihievcB. one of the boys agreed^ with two others, to divide their 
daily allowance into five portions, in order to admit into the 
school two lads who were the late associates of the first of 
the three above named. In the very last report of the 
Ragged School Union, various cases are published of noble 
disinterestedness, from which we select the following :— ^One 
of the boys employed by the Shoe-black Society, "after 
having been taught in and recommended firom the Batdiffe 
Square school, has progressively risen through each grade 
of shoe-black, broomer, and telegraph messenger ; gaining 
the esteem of his employers ; encouraging and advising his 
young companions, and largely contributing towards the 
support of his poverty-stricken parents; and has, at last, 
through his good conduct and integrity, obtained a situa- 
tion in the family of a nobleman, being thereby removed 
firom the wretchedness and vice to which, but for this 
school, all his associations were tending. Another boy 
has made good and creditable progress in the same career : 
also largely assisting his abjectly wretched mother in the 
support of a blind father, a crippled and suffering brother, 
and a half-witted sister. A third, dependent on his mother, 
whose only means of support is cheap needle-work : and a 
fourth, also dependent upon his mother only, and who has 
fi:^quently given up his only food to his little brother to save 
him firom starvation, have both most promisingly entered 
upon the same employment.'^ In the Lamb and Flag 
School, a person, unknown, dropped a penny one evening 
(in 1851) ; in the morning it was discovered by one of the 
scholars, without being perceived by the rest of his com- 
panions — ^' notwithstanding which, it was immediately 
brought to the teacher to find its owner ; thus evidencing the 
growth of right principles as the effect of the exposition of the 
Word of Qod.'^ A few months ago, a lad training in the 
Sutdiffe Industrial School, Bath, found a five-pound bank- 
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note in the market-place^ whicli lie lodged in the hands of 
the headmaster^ who succeeded in restoring it to the 
owner. Some of the lads from the same institution emi- 
grated in April last. From accounts received from the 
o&er passengers^ we find that these lads were in the habit 
of reading their bibles to them. During a heavy gale, 
^^Z^y hdd a service, whHe thr^p^, Jw,U 
passengers formed the congregation.* 

Such are a few of the marvellous effects on children Mvstcrious 
under an influence which none but a ragged school teacher 
ean fuUy comprehend. Under the omnipotent sway of the 
Giospel of Christ and the Spirit of Truth, an unpretending 
but earnest and devoted man becomes the instrument of 
r^enerating such characters as are gathered together in the 
ra^ed school. Hence the general effect on the filthy looking, 
rude, fierce, half-starved and ragged children, is such that 
Btoangers sometimes can with difficulty persuade themsdves 
that the scholars are really of the description for whom 
such institutions are designed. Almost universally this 
process of conversion from ragged into respectable children 
has been so marked a feature, that the noble president of 
the affiliated schools. Earl Shaftesbury, lately expressed a 
&ar ^^ that ragged schools were getting above their level — 
rising above the mire and the gutt^.'^ 

But the effect does not terminate with the improvement Effects. 
of the child. The healthy influence extends far and wide, 
and penetrates through a variety of the ramifications of 
aodety. '' Nor are the parents,^^ says a City missionary, 
"deficient in gratitude for the benefit their children re- 
ceive.^' One mother stated that her little boy ahnost drove 
her crazy when she hurried him to bed without saying his 
evening prayers. 
But we pause from a feeling of perplexity to know what 

* From a manuscript Report, Mndly furnished by the head master. 
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to present to tlie reader's mind. A reference to the reports 
of particular schools, and to that annuaUy presented bjr 
the union of these institutions, wiU satisfyany one that we 
forbear not from want of other instances. That failures 
are also to be reported need not be denied. Such in- 
cidents are common to all religious undertakings. " It is 
found in the work of the London City Mission, that success 
imder Providence in the reclamation of such characters is 
frequently not unchequered by the interpolation of dark 
phases, and very many cases which have ultimately resulted 
in marked and permanent spiritual reclamation have pre- 
viously repeatedly disappointed expectations formsdJ'* As 
exceptions confirm the rule, so the comparatively rare in- 
stances of absolute failure prove the surpassing excellencies 
of the means in operation, by showing the perverse nature 
of the materials worked upon. 

But, in concluding this review of ragged schools, we 
present one remarkable instance of success which will be 
found fiilly detailed and authenticated in the ^^Ra^ed 
School Union Magazine ^^ for March 1851, and may be 
thus briefly stated : — 
V wretch, Amoug a gang of thieves, stealing, not so much from 

1 scholar, ucccssity, as for the purpose of enjoying themselves at 
imUsionary. balls and theatres, was, first and foremost, a lad bom of 
profligate parents. A teacher — an angel of mercy to him 
— ^was collecting ragged children for the evening, and, 
meeting, induced him, though with reluctance, to accom- 
pany her. He was "weary and heavy laden.^^ He was 
led to the Cross, and found " rest to his soul.^' The perse- 
cution at home was a source of confirmation to him. His 
decision shook the wretched mother, who soon became his 
companion in tribulation. " Not only has he withdirawn 
from the ranks of the rebeUious, but he is ever striving, 

^ " Narrative of Six Years Mission." 
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kombly and patiently^ to ' overcome evil with good/ and, 
as £Eff as opportunities allow, has become a sort of volimteer 
missionary among his old comrades and others in the 
neighbourhood/' ^^ About six months since'' a homeless 
lad, brought to the school, became the object of his tender 
solicitude, whom he daily led to the throne of his God in 
prayer. He used to take a novel to read to a man, whose 
"hoary head" was no ^' crown of glory," because not 
'' found in the way of righteousness." He and a neigh- 
bour, who was afflicted, were the subjects of repeated mis- 
fflonary visits. For more than twelvemonths he has taught 
as a teacher in the school — ^few with " more untiring zeal 
and self devotedness." " His influence over children, espe- 
cially over lads about his own age, is very remarkable; this 
chiefly arises from his unusual decision, mild affectionate 
manner, and transparency of character. No one need mis- 
take his motives, or find it difficult to ascertain for what 
end he labours." One of his pupils, who still attended 
occasionally the school of crime, was entrapped and im- 
prisoned for another's theft. On discharge he was hunted 
out, and '^brought back to school and treated, not as a 
thief, but as a flEdlen Mend." As a tract distributor he 
became the butt of scorn. " On a late occasion," one of 
the factory men who stood with him waiting for wages said, 
'' Well, Jack, what is the text to-night ?" ^^ Answer a fool 
according to his folly." So John replied, " The wicked shall 
be turned into hell, and aU the nations that forget God." The 
ignorance of foolish men was thus silenced, and ^'no man 
durst ask him any more questions." It will not surprise 
to add, that the object of the extended notice from which 
ihe above is condensed, was to obtain a patron for the 
youth that he might be qualified, in a literary point of view, 
for the work of an evangelist among the corrupt masses 
whence he was taken by a ragged school mistress. 

In Scotland results at least equally striking are shown 
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by the various reports before the public. By reference to 
that issued by the committee appointed for the county of 
Aberdeen to take into consideration the proposed bill for 
the suppression of juvenile delinquency, the following tea- 
timony to the influence of industrial schools will be met 
with: — 



Table Showing the Return of Committals to the 

Abebdeen Pbison. 



Tears. 


No. of 
committals. 


Natives of 


Strangers. 


Town of 
Aberdeen. 


Connty of 
Aberdeen. 


1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 


63 
41 

49 

28 
27 or 23 
19 „ 15 
16 „ 15 
22 „ 14* 


27 
29 
34 
18 
8 
9 
12 
11 


25 
4 
5 
2 

7 
6 

1 
8 


11 
8 

10 
8 

12 
4 
3 
3 



That tiiis favourable result may^ to a great extent^ be 
placed to the credit of the school is demonstrated by tiie 
fluctuations indicated in the following statement : — 

In 1841 the juvenile prisoners were sixty-one. The next 
year^ 1842^ the first school was founded^ and the number 
was reduced to thirty. In 1843 the fimds of the institu- 
tion were so low that a number of the scholars were thrown 
loose upon society^ and the imprisonments rose again to 
sixty-three. In 1844 the number was again brought down 
to forty-one. It was not tiU the year 1845 that the 
schools were in full operation^ and from that year the 
decrease has steadily advanced^ as shown in the above 
table. The inference^ therefore^ is fair that the diminution 
of committals of nearly three-fourths in one decennial 

* The lower figures are the true index — ^the higher inchiding certain 
amimed o^ses of committals to oounly prisons. 
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period is^ at leasts partly to be ascribed to the Aberdeen In- 
dustrial Schools. 

The eflfect on vagrancy is quite as striking. The an. 
nexed table exhibits the progressive decrease of adult va- 
grancy, which (as we have demonstrated in our second 
chapter) is, to a considerable degree, dependent upon the 
presence of wretched children. 

TilBle Showing the Diminution in thb Number of Adult Female 
Vagbants encountered by the Rural Police. 



Year. 


Vagrants. 


Tear. 


Vagrants. 


1841 


1203 


1846 


617 


1842 


]042 


1847 


531 


1843 


1069 


1848 


458 


1844 


928 


1849 


400 


1845 


936 


1850 


387 



It appears that since the year 1845 an alteration was 
effected in the mode of making the police returns, in 
order to indicate the relative number of children to adults. 
This change enabled the committee above referred to, to 
show the effect of the schools on juvenile vagrancy, as 
follows : — 

The number of juvenile Tagrants encountered bj the rural potic«,-*« 

In 1845 was 62 

1846 „ 14 

1847 „ 6 
1848 
1849 
1850 



}> 



j> 



}} 



9> 



)) 



n 



M 





1 

2 



Th6 Bupp<»rter8 of the Aberdeen schocds do not wish to 
arrogate to themselves the sole m^ts of these remarkable 
mprovements. Among other points conceded^ is the ad- 
tnission, that the rural police has augmented its efficiency <^ 
late years. That^ notwithstanding^ Christian benevolenoe 
lia» had more to do with this &vouiable aspect of both 
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vagrancy and crime than the vigilance or increased activity 
of the constabulary force will be granted by every candid 
reader of the following extracts : — 

'' It will be asked^ and most properly, Have the Aberdeen 
Industrial Schools at all realized these desirable results? 
We can most distinctly and undeniably say, that they have, 
and that to a greater extent than their friends and mp- 
porters ventured to anticipate. 

"Take the case of the Sugar-house-lane School. It 
has been open five years and a half, and is of a half com- 
pulsory nature. The number at first admitted was ninety- 
one ; but, as well might be supposed on a first experiment, 
not a few were brought to it who were not proper subjects, 
and were soon removed, or deserted. But the average of 
the first year's attendance was fifty-five, and it has gone 
on increasing to the present time, when the number is 
100, beyond which no industrial school ought ever to ex- 
tend. Now from this school seventy -one young persons have 
been removed to permanent situations, and are doing well, 
with every prospect of providing honestly for themselves. 
Further, the first years the school was opened, there were 
removals and desertions,^' as above stated, " and of these 
deserters six have been since committed to prison. But 
after the school was fully organized, not one child who has 
been in attendance there, is known to have been in prison. 
What, then, has been the result of the establishment of this 
one school? Seventy -one children permanently provided 
for ; 100 in course of preparation for honest industry ; and 
not one commitment to prison out of the whole 171. We 
doubt if ever a moral and social experiment was crowned 
with such triumphant success.'' 

'' But we can point to other proo& of success. When 
this school was established in 1848 there were encountered 
by the rural police in the county, no less than sixty-two 
juvenile vagrants wandering alone. These have been 
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gradually reduced till the total number seen in the whole 
county was, one in 1849, and two in 1850/^ 

*' In the town of Aberdeen in 1841, previous to the es- 
tablishment of the first industrial school, there existed 280 
juvenile vagrants, and though we cannot speak of their 
totid extinction in the city, we can appeal to all if they 
cannot walk about for weeks together without encountering 
one,'^ 

From the most recent accoimts we find that a change in 
Hie administration of the poor-laws, has caused the ejection, 
virtually, of many of the poor fi*om their former homes, 
and the consequence has necessarily been an unusual and 
an unlooked-for increase in vagrancy, both adult and juve- 
nile. Some legislative measure giving the school directors 
a l^al hold upon the children, seems to be, under these 
circumstances, more loudly called for than ever. 

Header, your heart, your judgment, your conscience, 
accompanied ours as we passed the grates and bars, and 
entered the cells of juvenile prisons. We shuddered as we 
heard the shameless laugh of the hardening child, and we 
wept with shame and grief as we saw the tears of judges, 
magistrates, and chaplains, whose lips pronounced what 
their hearts recoiled from. Turning from those legalized 
schools of crime, we have walked into the licensed dens of 
infamy, and we shuddered again for our safety, for our 
health, and took refiige in the humble ragged school 
planted in the midst of those haunts of juvenile depravity. 
And lo ! in returning, what sudden changes met our eyes ! 
The house of infamy, the ragged child, had all disap- 
peared. And before we ask you to take yet another ex- 
cursion on errands of mercy will not your heart, your judg- 
ment, and your conscience, compel subscription to the sen- 
timent expressed by an authoress of the day, viz., ^' The 
enterprise was prompted by religious faith and love ; it has 
made discoveries of waste places of the earth which none 
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but a Christian woiild have had courage to penetrate^ laid- 
has awakened public attention to a work which is of God 
and cannot come to nought/^* We have heard of one 
soUtary instance of conversion in gaol^ and that was under 
circumstances which we fear must be re-enacted, ace 
another shall occur, ^^ the great earthquake, so that the 
foundations of the prison were shaken; and immedi&tdjf 
all the doors were opened and every one's bonds were 
loosed." f 
vee Indus- § 3. It will havc been observed that under the denomi- 
"* ~** nation of ragged schools we have included the evening 
school, the free day schools, and the iadustrial and training 
establishments. Our reason is twofold. First, because 
each and all of these classes of institutions have been, and 
still are, known by the common appellation we have used. 
In some places the ragged school is a free day school with 
branch institutions, among which are found training and 
feeding establishments, refuges, and dormitories. Se^ 
condly, because we have already given extended attention 
to some of them as distinct from the evening ragged 
schools. What remains, and is necessary, to be Con- 
sidered of the industrial department will be brought under 
notice in our review of the various establishments of a re- 
formatory design in the ensuing pages. 
Glasgow We cannot, however, refrain from giving a wider circu- 

schpoi lation than reports usually enjoy, to the admirable time- 
/' tables, both of the male and the female departments of the 
Glasgow Industrial School. A glance at the tables whidi 
we subjoin, will give an idea of the efficiency of ragged 
schools, as conducted by the cunning and sturdy men of 
the north. When it is known that the institution is 
under the management of the nobility, clergy, and laity of 
high respectability, and various meetings seem constantly 

• Mary Carpenter. + A<5t8 xvi. JM5. 
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held to conduct the business of the institution, we shall 
feel no surprise at either the elaborate machinery in opera- 
tion^ or the unrivalled success of ragged schools in Scotland. 
For example, in addition to the patron, the Right Hon. 
Lord Blantyre; the president, the Hon. Robert Stewart, Directors.! 
Ii^rd Provost ; six vice-presidents — ^including two knights, 
one member of parliament, and a host of directors, trea- 
surer and secretary, we have various committees and 
sub-committees; such as, the managing committee, the 
schedule committee, the school visiting committee, the 
apprentice committee, the work committee, the finance 
committee. 

The schedule committee attends to applications for ad- schedule 
mission, " The schedules of aU children admitted during 
the preceding month, are laid on the tables for inspection 
at the ordinary meetings of the managing committee.^^ 

The apprentice committee consists of two gentlemen. Apprentice 
whose duties are stated to be, " each to take the oversight 
of a certain number of boys, for whom employment has 
been found ; to ascertain how they please their employers ; 
see how they are lodged ; that they attend church, also an 
evening school and a Sabbath school; and keep regular 
hours with their employers and at their lodging." 

While the managing committee hold their meetings Managing 
monthly, the schedule committee sit weekly, the visiting ''"^""""• 
committee is composed of seven members, who make, in 
rotation, daily visits throughout the year^ This admirable 
executive cannot but show a model time-table, to which^ 
on the ensuing page, attention is now directed. 
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Finance. The abovc admirably conducted establisliment is carried 

on at an annual expenditure of 2^010/. This sum is raised 
by grants from the parochial board, by proceeds of work 
done in the establishment by boys and girls, by the pay- 
ment of board and lodging by the relatives of some of the 
children, and by annual subscriptions and donations. Last 
year the sum obtained from the parochial boards amounted 
to 681/. and nearly 600/. were volimtarily contributed. 

Scholars, Thcrc wcrc, " on the roll on 31st of December, 1851,^* 

222 boys and girls, 151 of whom were below 10, and 71 
above 10 years of age. '' Of these children on the roll, 
it has been ascertained that 108 are without fathers, 
80 without mothers, and 11 are orphans; 13 had been 
deserted by their parents, 40 have been sent to the school 
by the police, and 40 who were homeless, have been pro- 
vided with lodgings.^* Situations are obtained for those 
leaving the institution, and a watch kept over them for 
both their physical comfort and moral welfare ; and hence 
that great source of juvenile depravity, cruelty of masters 
and employers, is kept down by a general knowledge 
that society will become cognizant of any such treatment. 

Savings- The committcc have '^ lately been endeavouring to enforce 
upon them the importance of laying by such portion of 
their earnings as they do not immediately require ; and, 
in several instances, accounts have already been opened 
with the savings-banks, which will not only be the means 
of accumulating a small fimd to assist their advancement 
in Hfe, but will also tend to check the folly and want of 
foresight which is the too frequent ruin of the working 



banks. 



man." 



Kitdhen ^^ ^^^ female department, arrangements have juAt b^n 

quaMcation. entered into to afford twen^ of the scholars a knowledge 

of the culinary and cleansing qp^ations necessary in the 

kitchen, a coiirse of traroing which cannot fiedl to fit them 

for becoming useful domestic servants. 
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This noble scheme^ however, requires many and com- Public 
plex influences to give it perfect efficiency. Accordingly magisterial * 
the directors ^^ enjoy the cordial co-operation of the magis- ^ *" 
trates in suppressing juvenile vagrancy/^ and the exertions 
of the police. ." Gratuitous church accommodation on 
Sundays ^^ is allowed to the children of the institution. 

One thing alone is required to give, under Providence, Popular 
certain and universal results of the best character, viz., the of'vY^'im^y. 
co-operation of the public in one important particular : — 
" To be followed," proceeds the report, " in our streets 
by miserable, ragged infants, importunately soliciting 
charity, is so painful, that the hand of the philanthropist 
has sometimes given, even against his better judgment, 
but in pity for the suffering child, what, perhaps, has 
contributed to a parentis indulgence in crime. Let it, 
however, be borne in mind, that such eleemosynary aid is 
pernicious rather than beneficial, and your directors would 
avail themselves of this opportunity of warning the public 
of Glasgow not to bestow the so-called charity, thus 
solicited; but to communicate with the policeman of 
the district, or the proprietor of the public school, in 
order that proper inquiries may be made into the case 
of the applicant. The public will thus adopt a course, 
which will greatly assist the prevention of juvenile 
vagrancy.* 

'^ Poor children," says Dr. Eaiox, ''are the objects on How to 
which charity must exert herself in her endeavours toSluJ?.* 
eJBTect a national reform." And if there be truth in this 
sayings then Scotland is undergoing a rapid social trans- 
formation, which, could it have been foreseen, would 
have delighted beyond measure that great reformer whose 
ixame is called to mind by the above quotation. 

At a public meeting held at Glasgow, in February 

* Report, Dec. 1851, of Glasgow Indostzial School. 
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1852, it was stated by Sir James Anderson: — '^That 
already these eflforts had been productive of a vast 
amount of good; for since the society came into opeira- 
tion, they did not see one for ten of those poor b^- 
gar children prowling about the streets. All the ma- 
gistrates felt great relief from it ; for when these chil- 
dren were brought before them in the police-courts, they 
could tell them they must now go to school. In fact they 
were sent there instead of as formerly being sent to prison." 
Review. Bcforc the reader's attention is directed to other and 

equally interesting and important matters, we crave in- 
dulgence while pausing for a moment to take a final 
glance at the institutions we are leaving behind. 

Some benevolent gentleman * who was walking along the 
streets, and felt shocked at the appalling desecration of the 
Sabbath-day; or a Christian f lady who was assaulted by rag- 
ged urchins, while on some errand of mercy in a back and 
filthy street ; or some noble-minded magistrate, J grieved 
to the very heart to sit in judgment on infant criminals, 
was suddenly arrested by the thought — winged from 
heaven — "Try, reform these little heathens;*^ or, ^^ Woman, 
snatch these brands from the burning;'* or, "Judge, 
cease by thy cruel sentence to convert the little vagrant 
into an adroit thief, and the thief into the daring burglar, 
and the burglar into the remorseless murderer .'* 
The influence The thought, if an intruder, could not be expelled — 
" if a welcome visitor, was restless, uneasy, urging. So 
the matter was talked of, friends met and resolved them- 
selves into a committee ; the purse was opened ; a teacher 
engaged; a room hired; children were gathered together, 
washed, combed, clothed, lodged, and fed. Thus sprang 
into existence the ragged school, or the house of industry .^ 

* R. Baikes, at Gloucester. 

+ See Ragged Schools, their Rise and Progress, p. 26. 

} See Socia] Evils, p. 65. 
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The teacher, " a setter forth of strange gods/' begins to 
reveal a heaven, a hell ; evokes the conscience, enthrones 
the reason, and establishes Heaven's first law — order. To 
fche elements of instruction succeed the training of the 
hand, the eye, and the ear ; the children work, draw, and 
sing. See those idle, worthless boys in the industrial 
school, carpentering, shoe-making, tailoring, chopping 
wood fdr firing, picking horsehair, making mats, netting, 
constructing paper bags for the grocer, and even working 
curiously in leather ! Out of doors, see ! there is a band 
of agriculturists, gardening or ploughing, handling with 
skill and earnestness the hoe, pick, spade, rake, barrow, 
plough, or harrow — mthout the taskmaster, and ivithout 
the lash! 

Look again, there is one* in regular uniform in the 
great city polishing gentlemen's boots; and another f 
sweeping the pavement for ladies whose greater delicacy, 
or good sense, asks for prevention rather than cure ; while 
others! are running hither and thither, completing the 
efSiciency of the electric telegraph ! 

Now turn to the girls. See, some, in-doors, are knitting, 
sewing, embroidering, washing, ironing,cleaning windows ; 
laying table-cloths and dinner-service in the highest aris- 
tocratic style; cooking; nursing infants in the ragged 
nursery at 8d. per day for food and attention. || Others, 
again, in the streets are washing, early in the morning, 
stone steps of great houses;^ or polishing the handles 

* " Shoe-black. The average of boys employed for the year ending 
Lady-day 1853, is 37 : the amount earned by cleaning 182,537 pairs of 
boots and shoes, or 3,510 weekly, 760Z, lis. 5(2. 

f " The Broomer." J " Messengers." 

II See Bagged Schools, &c., p. 13. 

% " Steppers," who may be seen at Dorchester-place and Blandford- 
sqnare cleaning steps at Id. each door, earning about 4(2. a day, out of 
which pittance the eight little Steppers have each of them bought a 
Reference Bible, costing tis. 
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and brass plates on the doors of gentlemen^s honseft ! Tlie 
little riU that first rippled at Ood^s command to assuage 
the thirst of his suffering little creatures^ has now swolku 
Summary of into the mighty river, whose noble banks are, as £Eur us 
appliances, the eye can see, thronging with children. Here stands 
the place for religious training, and there for secular 
education, and, in fine, for industrial training and honour- 
able street occupation. Then we have dormitories and 
refdges, feeding schools, classes for adults and mothers, 
and nurseries for infants; clothing clubs, sick funds, 
savings-banks, libraries, lecture-rooms, magasdnes and 
novel juvenile KtCTature; prayer-meetings, ragged churches, 
situations, and there floats the well-regulated emigrant 
vessel setting sail for the colonies. 

There you have seen the heart cultivated, the mind in- 
formed, and the hands trained to industry and skill. 
Where ? In the ragged school. Who are they thus cared 
for? Can it be believed that these children are street 
Arabs, street vermin, thieves, little squalid, ragged, filthy, 
half-starved, shrewd, precocious, godless heathens, and 
savages? 

But what becomes of them? Are they re-commUted 
after a week or two's experience in the world to the ragged 
school, or to the house of industry? Do they apply again 
and again for relief at the refuges, or the dormitories? 
Bead the letters from the 500 Australian settlers, of not 
the lowest standing, who have passed through these insti- 
tutions. To be sure they are in danger of contamination 
from the convicts sent to the same quarter of the globe by 
the policy of our wisest men. But what is the report 
reaching us from aU quarters of the character of these 600, 
whom Gk)d has sent thither in His wisdom and in His 
mercy? One has sent 84/. in gold-dust — ^perhaps to the 
father whom he cursed in times gone by — and the largest 
nugget^ labelled, to the teacher who took him. in a savage, 
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4aid seat him out a Christian.* Another sends a box of 
tfafi same precious commodity to his starving parents ;t 
and a thirds | again^ remitting 300/. sends the facetious 
message — " I am getting as rich as the Governor of MeL- 
boume/' It may be (designed by an unseen influence) as 
a prognostication that the place^ as well as the resources 
of that high fdnctionary^ is to be his. Scores of them are a contrut. 
writing letters to the Earl of Shaftesbury, conveying senti- 
ments as creditable to themselves, as honourable to the 
institutions over which that nobleman presides. These 
were training, let it be remembered, to insult judges, to 
break the heads of the police, or to curse fearfiilly our 
chaplains in the condemned cell. Many of them are pur- 
suing an honourable calling in their native land. Some 
have become teachers, a few evangelists to their former 
companions in sin; nearly all have investments in our 
savings-banks, are subscribers to our periodicals, or mem- 
bers of our libraries a nd mechanics^ institutions. Oh, 
reader! we asked, when describing them in our second 
chapter, with incredulous grief — Can these be children? 
Say, now, are these whom we have watcbed through these 
lately formed institutions — ^the ragged schools — are these, 
can these be Arabs, heathens, vermin ? 

In a former section we reviewed, among the preventive ciassificati 
resources of the community, free day-schools of various 
kinds for the children of poor and ignorant parents. In 
flie above we have entered minutely and extensively into a 
consideration of the nature of those peculiar and interest- 
ing establishments, which are designed for the class of 
fhildren '^ who are already subjecting themselves to police 
interference, by vagrancy, mendicancy, or petty infringe- 
ments of the law.^^ For them we have found, in active 

* See Ragged Schools. Rise and Progress, p. 21.. 
•*■ Ninth Annual Report. Ragged School Union. 
X Ibid. 
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operation, the evening and day ragged schools, and va- 
riously modified industrial training establishments. And 
it cannot have escaped the attention of even a cursory 
reader, that greater efficiency has characterized the insti- 
tutions in the north than similar establishments in the 
south. That this arises from a gentle compulsion and a 
certain amoimt of detentional power, seems to us incapable 
of a denial. 

Penal re- But to procccd. There remains a third class of children 

scSouI'^ to be provided for, which may be described as formed by 
those " who have been convicted of felony, or such misde- 
meanour as involves dishonesty .^^ That the prison is not 
the place for them has been clearly demonstrated from 
imiversal and invariable testimony. How are we to deal 
with this wretched class of children? It is plain that 
nothing that has yet come under our notice can cope with 
this great evil in society. There are, however, various 
penal reformatory schools that have already pointed out 
the way to solve this great social problem. We shall first 
describe the most important of such institutions, and even- 
tually point out existing defects and excellencies, and thus 
be led to what experience of many widely separated 
labourers shows to be most worthy of extended applica- 
tion. 

Phaanthropic § 4. In thc year 1788, a few philanthropic individuals 
formed a society to educate and reform destitute, depraved 
children. Among a series of changes through which the 
establishment founded by them, and called the Philan- 
thropic Institution, successively passed, were the very 
important ones of the abandonment of sedentary for out- 
door occupations, and the consequent removal to Bedhill 
Farm, near Beigate, Surrey. These changes took place in 
April 1849, from which period marked success has crowned 
the efforts of the society. 

Description. The admissions to this refuge are restricted to two ( 
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classes of youths : — First, To sons of convicted felons ; and 
secondly. To boys guilty of criminal practices. The latter 
are principally desired by the society for reformatory pur- 
poses. The inmates either enter as volunteers, at the 
request of their relatives or patrons, upon discharge from 
prison, or are sent there on conditional pardons. Though 
the funds of the institution allow of a limited number of 
free boarders, in other cases a small weekly charge is 
made. Over the lads sent on conditional pardons, the 
managers have certain powers of detention; notwithstand- 
ing, the deserters are usually from this class, and occasion 
the greatest amount of anxiety. No particular age seems 
to be a condition of admission. In 1852, there were 11 
under twelve; 33 between twelve and fourteen; 62 be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen ; and 48 above sixteen years. 
Instead of the prison diet, these youths are kept on food of 
a very coarse description, and clothed with rough materials. 
Exposure, too, to weather, and habituating them to la- 
borious occupations, constitute not only a part of their 
reformatory course, but an apprenticeship for a colonial 
life. 

No doubt this is to them a tolerably severe test of the 
sincerity of their professions; and a few, as might be ex- 
pected, unable to overcome the first disagreeable feelings 
oi restraint, from time to time, abscond. 

The main features of the disciplinary course the youths Principles 
have to undergo, are a strong religious influence and the 
irresistible law of kindness. Under such controlling 
principles, thoughtfiilness, and a sense of responsibility, 
favoured by freedom, to some extent, to do wrong, and the 
known confidence reposed in them, are gradually developed. 
Field occupation seems to have a marked effect upon Iheir 
moral character as well as physical health. Under the 
earlier system of sedentary employment^ the faults of the 
scholars were more numerous and serious. At first the 
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contrast between the treatment of the re£:irmatar7 instita- 
tions and the prison u anything but palatable; but the 
majority soon conform cheerfully to the rules of the es- 
tabhshment. Some who have been in prison repeatedly^ 
may be seen earnestly working out their own reformation. 
Deserters are from the most recently iutroduced, who toe 
unable to out-live the first trial of their fortitude. 
iMoitB. Taking the whole period of the existence of this school^ 

only one-third of the 3^000 scholars have proved incor- 
rigible. Taking only the latest period of its existence into 
consideration^ during which its character has been totally 
remodelled^ " experience/^ says the resident chaplain, Bev. 
Sydney Turner, '^ leads to the belief that four-^hs of the 
boys yield to the influence of the schools.^^ But since, 
according to the Attorney-General of New South Wales, 
" the reformation of a prisoner cannot be relied upon so 
long as he is in gaol probation,^^ we must look for results 
beyond the boundaries of the RedhiU Farm. There were on 
the premises on 

December 81st, 1851 — ^boys, 99. 
December 32nd, 1852— boys, 147. 

And the total admissions from the (q)ening of the establish- 
ment in April 1S49, up to March 1st, 1853, amount to 
441. Of these 225 have been discharged; of whom, again, 
about 200 were assisted into situations at home or abroad, 
the remainder deserted or were expelled as incorrigible. 
It is only,'^ remarks tiie Attorney-General above quoted, 
when a youth shows that he is able to resist temptation 
in society, that he proves his reformation.^' This is a rear 
sonable, although tiie severest test that caa be suggested. 
So tried, the prisoners from our model prisons have been 
^ found wanting.^' But while tiie arrival of such has 
beesi strongly deprecated in our colonies, the cry, " Send 
m as many more from your Philanthropic Eairm as 
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poaadble/' attests the great success of this reformatory 
sdiool. 

'' It has then/' says the respected chaplain^ " proved Proof. 
these important truths/' First, that the reformation of 
juvenile criminals " is a very possible thing if sought by 
iiie right means/' Secondly, that there is no labour '^ so 
useful as a means of moral discipline as country labour ; 
no reformation, in short, so effective as a /ree, open, farm 
MchooV^ And thirdly, that the reformed youths have no 
difficulty in obtaining situations. There are two principal 
difficulties to he overcome in attempting the reformation of 
young criminals. They have lost shame, and society, con- 
fid^ice. You may reclaim the abandoned, without being 
aUe to restore into the position once lost. At Beigate 
these difficult problems have been solved at about a third or 
a fourth of the expense incurred in perplexing the question 
in even our best prisons. It will, therefore, occasion no 
sensation but that of delight to know, that the late bene- 
volent Mr. Rushton proposed to the town council of Liver- 
pool to establish some such an institution in the immediate The exam] 
neighbourhood of that emporium of commerce. There is limpooL 
every probability that the resolutions in favour of the pro- 
ject passed by the corporation, will be eventually carried 
out, in which case some 100 children of both sexes will 
undergo a more economical, rational, and merciful treat- 
ment than what it is their imbappy lot at present to • 
receive at our hands. In reply to a question put by 
the author to the present mayor of Liverpool, dated 
August 11th, 1853, is the following statement: — ^^ The 
eouncil of our borough approved of the establishment of a 
reformatory institution, and voted fonds for the purpose as 
an experiment ; but further proceedings are stayed until the 
recommendations of the committee, appointed by the House 
of Commons to consider the subject of juvenile delinquency, 
shall have been published/' 
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tretton.<m. In the year 1818* certain benevolent ma&istrates. in 
the county of Warwick, combined together to establish an 
institution at Stretton-on-Dunsmore^ somewhat analogous 
in nature and design to the reformatory school we have 
above described. Youths varying in number from twelve 
to twenty are hired as labourers from the gaols of Bir- 
mingham and Warwick, some of whom are sentenced to 
short terms of imprisonment, on the understanding, that 
upon discharge from confinement they are immediately 
taken to the institution at Stretton. The principles of the 

ttBcipiine. couTsc of reformatory discipline to which the youths are 
subjected are of the same general nature observed at Red- 
hill Farm. The spirit of kindness on the part of the con- 
ductors of the asylum is exercised with unwearied zeal, 
and Christian patience and forbearance. Such treatment 
has been successful in evoking a feeling of confidence in the 
breast of youths so long at war with the community that 
all sympathy towards their fellow-men had been almost 
annihilated. Principles of self-control, of necessary sub- 
jection to laws of God and man, are sedulously incul- 
cated, and ftdl opportuniiy daily afforded to taste the 
sweets and comforts of social and domestic life. To quote 
the words of the Rev. H. Townsend Powell at the con- 
ference in Birmingham : ^^ The system adopted is a system 
of kindness and persuasion, blended, nevertheless, with 
• salutary coercion and correction. The object is to get, as 
it were, behind the scenes of the heart, and then to explain 
to the young offender, man^s double nature ; to teach him 
that he must be either the servant of God or the servant 
of Satan ; to explain to him how all the unhappiness of 
which he is conscious is attributable to following the sug- 
gestions of Satan, and that there is no joy, or peace, or 

< • stretton, therefore, is the earliest establishment for the reformation 
of culprits, as BedhiH Farm assumed this character only in the year 1848. 
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happiness, or comfort, to be compared with that which is 
the gift of God to those who love and fear Him/^ ^ 

Two very serious deficiencies have impaired all along the obstacles 
usefulness of this institution. The want of public sym- 
pathy and cordial co-operation even in the town of Bir- 
mingham, which has contributed the great majority of 
outcasts and criminals, has been felt to a disheartening 
degree. So seriously have the subscriptions declined, that 
inroads have been made upon the funded property. Appli- 
cation to the Council of Education in 1848 was made in 
vain. Another, and in many cases fatal defect is, that in 
the absence of walls and bars, the directors have no legal 
authority to second their eflForts. Could they detain a lad 
for a short time, a voluntary protraction of the disciplinary 
course would be the general result. 

Notwithstanding such drawbacks, careful investigation Results, 
into the results of the first nine years, ending with 1827, 
proved that the. reformations were 48 per cent. Under 
the second master who took charge of the institution in 

1843, they rose to 58 per cent. Under the third and 
present master, the reformations have risen to 65 per cent. 
Such are the gratifying results ; although to the vexatious 
impediments in the way of success, may be added the 
very unsuitable nature of the locality in which the asylum 
stands. 

The economy of the system is also worthy of notice, costs. 
Up to 1827 the annual cost of a boy was 40/.; up to 

1844, 26/. ; in 1848 the cost was 27/. ISs. 9kd. ; in 1851, 
25/. 4?. 3irf. ; in 1852, 22/. 13*. l|rf. 

The w?iole cost of reformation is, per head, 80/. If we 
are guided by the returns of the civil service for the year 
ending March 31st, 1851, the total cost of transportation, 
incurred at home or abroad, is about 217/. It has been 
observed, that if Government would sanction a joint stock 

* See Beport, &c. 
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company^ to undertake tlie reformation of juvenile delin- 
quents^ on the principles of such an institution^ the speco- 
lation would not be the least profitable of the manj now 
enriching our countrymen. And there is every reason to 
believe that with more comprehensive powers, and more 
liberal resources, the average annual cost per head would 
diminish, and the per-centage of reformations would rise 
proportionately. 
A chauenge. So indisputable are the conclusions drawn from an investi- 
gation into the results of the two rival methods of dealing 
with criminal youths, that the directors of the county 
asylmn at Stretton, oflFered last year (1852), in a letter to 
the Chairman of the Quarter Sessions of Easter, in War* 
wickshire^ to undertake the reformation of convicts under 
fifteen years of age, under sentence of transportation, foft 
100/. per annum. They proposed, moreover, the follow- 
ing conditions, viz., that this sum should be returned if the 
lad was abandoned as incorrigible. And even more than 
this responsibility would be cheerfully incurred : they were 
willing to reimburse to that amount the Government 
should they succeed in convicting him of crime within 
seven years after his restoration into good society. We have 
then at Stretton-on-Dunsmore ano&er experimental proo^ 
of long standing, that while " neither the separate system, 
nor the silent system, nor the mark system, nor any other 
system of prison discipline, can develop in themselves the 
trtie principle in which reformation is to be brought to a 
successftd issue;" yet a penal reformatory school, with 
principally moral restraint, can achieve the most gratify- 
ing results. 

While we have but few such institutions as yet, and 
the continent and America have outstripped us in these 
laudable endeavours, it is gratifying to find private indi- 
viduals raised up, to lead the nation to still greater and 
more systematic efforts to rescue the young delinquent 
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from his evil fate. A yonng man^ a native of Bristol, who The fouudc 
had some time been in business in London, was induced to 
undertake a class in a ragged school, advertised as dis- 
tressingly short of teachers. After some unsuccessful at- 
tempts and much discouragement, we find him giving up 
the Sunday school, throwing up his mercantile clerkship, 
and entering the normal schools in the Borough-road, 
with an eye to exclusive devotion to the ragged school 
enterprise. In January 1848, he was engaged as master 
to the day ragged school, Pye-street, Westminster. In 
his extra official endeavours to gather in the outcasts of 
society, he found the complaint that to be schooled by day 
and to steal at night for food and clothing for the next 
day's instructions, made the former occupation useless and 
the latter rather uncomfortable. Commencing with two origin. 
lads for whom he hired lodgings, he eventually selected 
SIX individuals from the school, and formed, with no pecu- 
niary resources whatever to depend upon, a reformatory 
institution. " But if by resources, be meant cash in 
hand, promised subscriptions, co-operating friends, an in- 
come or property that would admit even this small claim, 
then we must say, that our friend was utterly destitute. 
But there is a bank of providence, which dishonours pre- 
sumption, but honours faith ; which is shut to indolence, 
imprudence, and carelessness, but is open to wisdom, dili- 
gence, and prayer ; in that bank our friend had treasure. 
The divine answer did not, however, first come in sove- 
itigns and bank notes, in the visits of the aristocracy, or 
in the favourable notices of the press; but in means that 
remind us of the ravens and of the barrel of meal by which 
EUjah was fed in the days of famine.'' Children of the 
day ragged school brought portions of their breakfast, and 
fKrthings collected together ; the teachers of certain Sunday 
schools contributed pecuniary assistance, and the patroness 
of the day school made gifts of food and clothing ; a baker 
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supplied bread in faith of coming events, and the City 
Mission, a sleeping-room. Thus originated this reforma- 
tory school, continued awhile with alternate success and 
depression. At last a severe blow firom an unexpected 

Heroism. quarter threatened extinction. His situation is resigned 
rather than his labours, on behalf of his criminal prot^^s. 
Nothing daunted him, not because his position was either 
for the time being prospectively easy, except as conscious- 
ness of doing good and faith in God made him light- 
hearted. Help came, but before that, he " had expended 
every shilling of his own, had borrowed money of all his 
friends, had pledged every article of clothing he could with 
decency spare from his own person, and was living on a 
few pence per day in order to provide out of his own small 
income food for the lads.^^ However, the night of sorrow 
was to have an end, and a bright morning did indeed suc- 

Triumph. ceed. The Bishop of Durham sent 15/. in answer to an 
application, and the Earl of Shaftesbury became interested 
in this case of moral heroism. SuflSce it to say, that in- 
dividual eflfort eventually grew into an organized attack 
upon juvenile delinquency, and in May 1850, officers and 
a committee took the management of the London Colonial 
Training Institution and Ragged Dormitory. ^^ Thus the 
^ eg^ had become an eagle,' and the ^ thought had become 
a thing.* While we* write the two lads have increased to 
seventy; one room has expanded to premises covering 
4,522 square feet of ground; the crusts of the ragged 
school children have been superseded by an income, for 
this year of 1,000/.; and the institution takes its place 
among the most important benevolent enterprises of the 
day.'' 

• Eev. S. Martin, from whose work, " A Place of Repentance," the 
above particulars have been obtained. It is scarcely necessary to add, 
that the account there given of this institution is worthy of a more ex- 
tended acquaintance than can be furnished in these pages. 
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The principles on which this important institution^ of Principles. 
which Mr. Nash is the noble founds as above shown and 
now the sole governor, are " Mercy and Hope/' and the 
objects are, " Reformation and Restoration/' of both juve- 
nile delinquents and juvenile criminals after discharge from 
prison.* 

The inmates have entered as voluntary applicants for the 
advantages oflFered by the establishment. They are fre- 
quently recommended to apply by the chaplains of prisons, 
but in these cases there is no influence employed but that 
which is strictly moral, the desire to reform being, in fact, 
the basis of procedure on the part of the institution.'' A 
severe test of sincerity is prescribed during the first fort- 
night, the probationer being kept, as far as possible, alone, 
and on one poimd of bread per day. As admission is vo- 
luntary, so departure or continuance is entirely optional, 
except in cases of expulsion. Clothing is lent during 
their stay, food provided, religious and secular instruc- 
tion afforded, and, after a satisfactory course of twelve- 
months, reformed youths are either furnished with a free 
passage to the colonies, or provided with situations at 
home. 

A printing press is kept on the premises, and worked by 
the lads under " a competent master printer, who is an 
employ^ of the institution." Tailoring and shoemaking 
are taught by paid instructors, while carpentering has been 
gratuitously taught by individuals who have taken refuge 
in this asylum. " If any of the inmates possess knowledge 
of other branches of industry, they are allowed to pursue 
them, subject, of course, to the control of the governor, 
and the general discipline of the institution. By this ar- 
rangement brushes have been produced, and bead-work." 
The domestic arrangements, such as making beds, cleaning 

* Provision seems also made for the admission of adults. 
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the rooms, washing, and cooking, are carried on hy the 
inxnates, ni^er thef^perintendenS of the governor L a. 
assistant. 
Inmates, At the Commencement of this year there were seyenty 

ciuractcr. pcrsons in the establishment^ and the applications for ad- 
mission are stated to be, on an average, eighty per week. 
There is no intention to enlarge the institution, in order to 
maintain the patriarchal system to which " great import^ 
ance is attached/^ The character of those who have been 
entered upon the books, will be best exhibited by the fid- 
lowing summary, which will be found on page 51 of ^'A 
Place of Repentance/^ 

Out of ninety cases, taken casually for the purpose of 
analysis and classification, there are — 



statistics. 



Bom in London 58 

„ „ the counties 25 

„ „ Ireland 5 

„ „ Wales 1 

„ „ Channel Islands 1 

Of godly parents 25 

Koman Catholic parents 4 

Orphans 14 

Attended school in youth • • 73 

Eeceived no education 7 

Led astray through had company * * 36 

,, ,y „ theatres and concert-rooms • 31 

,, „ „ neglect and harshness of relatives . . 7 

„ ,, „ ill-treatment of masters 3 

„ ,, „ destitution 10 

„ „ „ love of money.... 1 

„ „ „ drunkenness 1 

Used false names • 37 

Under twenty years of age 60 

„ thirty „ „ 21 

Over „ M w 8 

Imprisoned from one to five times 54 

„ five to ten „ 15 

„ ten to twenty „ 9 

„ twenty-four „ . . , 1 
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Committed from one to five „ 64 

,. „ five to seven „ 2 

Transported • 2 

Lived an honest life one to five years 44 

„ „ ., „ fivetoten „ 28 

„ „ „ „ ten to twenty „ 7 

In this remarkable list eertaiii particulars require serious Pecniiaritic 
eonsideration. Why does this summary exhibit so large a 
number of the children oi godly parents^ and of youths that 
have received a school education in early life ? Statistics 
of other institutions of all characters and objects afford a 
view the reverse of this. In the absence of all official 
information^ we can conjecture no other explanation than 
that afforded by the very nature of the principles on which 
the institution is conducted. All the inmates axe voluntary 
applicants y and it is at the option of all to leave or remain. 
We are iuclined to thiok that early religious education and 
prayer, for a time ineffectual, ultimately succeeding as 
desired, have led such to recover their lost position. In 
other words, an institution founded on such a basis will, as 
a rule, continue to nimiber among its successftd reforma- 
tions, a large proportion of these, and comparatively very 
few of any other class. Other institutions, therefore, on 
the principle of compulsory attendance and detention, will 
be required to reform, at least, those who would not be 
volunteers on admission, but who, after a few months^ 
experience, would become, as has already been shown, most 
willing applicants for a continuance to the termination of 
the reformatory course. 

It is now a question requiring our attention, and what nesuitt. 
has been the result ? 

It should be observed, that short histories of ninety 
cases are given in the work to which the public are in- 
debted for the accoimt of the rise and progress of this 
important institution. A summary of these cases we have 
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just placed before the reader. Subsequently to tbis sum- 
mary we bave letters, or extracts from letters, writteu by 
tbe various parties benefited, of wbicb tbe autbor observes 
tbat, tbat only bas been omitted wbicb " being uninterest- 
ing to tbe reader, would swell tbe size of tbis book witbout 
serving its objects. Tbe originals may be inspected at tbe 
institution by any person desirous of reading tbem. ... . 
Some of tbe worst of tbe cases^^ described, ^' are now in 
situations, wbere tbey are most closely observed. And 
personal observation enables botb tbe governor and tbe 
autbor to testify, tbat tbose wbo were accustomed to do 
evil bave, by tbe benefit of tbe dormitory, learned to do 
well. So far as tbe information of tbe governor extends, 
only one of those who have had twelve months^ training has 
turned out badly. But two bave left tbe institution at 
tbeir own request, after baving been in it tbree montbs, 
and but four after four montbs residence; and tbere is 
every reason to believe tbat at least 118 bave been re- 
deemed.^' ^^ Since tbe establisbment of tbe institution 
tbere bave been : — 

statistics. Sent out as emigrants 47 

Sent to situations • 29 

Restored to their friends 17 

Enlisted for soldiers 8 

Gone to sea 2 

Deceased 1 

Sent to the Philanthropic 1 

Sent to the Juvenile Befuge 4 

Total 119 

" So tbat, according to these statistics, 62 bave been pro- 
vided for at bome, 57 bave emigrated, and 119 bave been 
redeemed by tbe labours of tbe institution.^^ 
Present state After acquaintance witb tbe above remarkable and un-> 
tuuon. precedented results, it will be gratifying to know tbat tbe 
establisbment, formerly in Anne Street, Westminster, and 
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nsow in Great Smith Street, close at hand to the above, is 
on premises held on lease for thirty-one years, at a yearly 
r^ital of 83/., and that already 600/. have been expended by 
the committee to famish every necessary accommodation. 
"The premises embrace an office, a dwelling for the 
governor, a day-room for the inmates, two dormitories, a 
range of work-shops, including carpenters^, tailors^, and 
shoemakers' shops, also a printing office, four probationary 
rooms, and the domestic offices necessary for such an 
CBtablishment^' — such as lavatories, bath-rooms, &c. The 
]^bationary rooms have a distinct staircase, and are en- 
tirely cut off from all communication with the other parts 
of the institution. Besides the committee-room, there are 
rooms for reading and Bible classes. 

By means of the industrial departments the whole es- induitriai 
tablishment is self-provided with clothing ; and the emi- *'**"*"^ 
grants, by the same means, have been ftdly equipped for 
the voyage. Excepting the printing establishment, which 
has been " constantly employed with orders from the 
public,^' and promises to aid greatly in the support of the 
institution, — ^but little more has been done than suffices 
for home necessities. " The great object of the industrial 
department is gained, when the inmates are taught the 
several trades — pecuniary profit to the institution being a 
consideration secondary to forming habits of industry and 
self-dependence, and subordinate to teaching the inmates 
to gain their own livelihood. It is hoped, however, that 
the two objects, viz.: support to the institution, and in- 
dustrial training, may, at length, be both secured in this 
department/^ 

On a part of the premises, there has been erected a large Dormitory. 
building, having two spacious dormitories — each being 
forty-five by eighteen feet, occupying the first and second 
floors ; the remainder of the building being divided and 
subdivided into school-rooms, dining-rooms, the governor's 
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office^ &«., &c., the whole of which " are lofty, well lighted, 
and ventilated by windows and air fined bnilt in the walk.^' ^ 
Of these dormitories, or, as in other establishments, called ^ 
night asylums, or night re&ges for the utterly desti- 
tute, it may be weU to furnish the reader with a little 
more information than is afforded in the work abo^e 
quoted. For this purpose we must refer to the tenth 
annual report of the Field Lane Bagged Schools and Ni^ |t 
Refuge for the utterly destitute. The latter was opened 
in May 1851, and, "physically and morally,^' its additkm 
is regarded ^^ as the most important since the foundation 
of the school.^' 
DiBcharged ^^ Hundreds of our fellow creatures,^^ proceeds the re- 

pnsonen. 

port, " are daily thrown upon the streets of the metropolis, 
who have expiated the offended laws of their country by a 1* 
few days,^ weeks,^ or months' imprisonment, without ho{)e B 
of assistance, or shelter most remote, excepting by the I c 
commitment of an offence which might carry them back i 
to their prison home.'' Such are not only truly destitute, c 
but excommunicated and outlawed. While in prison our ^ 
treatment of them was cruel. After liberation, they carry f 
the prison brand with them wherever they go. Before 
apprehension, their " hand was against every man." After 
discharge, they find ''every man's hand against them." ' 
Like Cain, but with more justice, they may each truly say, 
''My pimishment is greater than I can bear. Behold, 
Thou hast driven me out this day from the face of the 
earth ; and firom thy feice I shall be hid ; and I shall be a 
fugitive and a vagabond in the earth ; and it shall oome 
to pass that every man that findeth me shall slay me."^ 
That multitudes have experienced these distressing aj^re- 
hensions, and that not without cause, can be doubted by 
none possessing the slightest knowledge of what is panring 

• Gen. iv. 13, XL 
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'm. ihe criminal world. And^ if the safety of the commu- 
nity require a mode of punishment which^ designed to be 
8)f a temporary character^ is, in fact, co-extensive with the 
$mstence of the unhappy delinquent , does not the conscience 
of society demand^ and our religion enforce^ such measures 
ia will correct the abuses, or the evil results of our conduct 
toward this class of our feUow creatures? '^If left to 
fliemselves, they will certainly return to their evil ways, 
sad their lives will be spent between the streets and the 
prison, until disease, or suicide, or the gallows, cut short 
iheir days.^^ Happier times, however, have been ushered 
into existence, and the penal reformatory schools and the 
dormitories of this age are rescuing thousands &om an 
inevitably downward course, begun by their own vices, and 
accelerated by our unchristian conduct. While the 
former, however, are intended to take the place entirely 
of the juvenile wards of our prisons, the latter are, and 
must be, but a temporary expedient, as supplementary to 
our gaols, and as correctives of our social vices, as long as 
they are indulged in by this enlightened, civilized, and 
Christian community. 

The dormitory attached to the Field-lane Ragged School Rdd-iane 
was opened in May 1851, by the munificence of a bene- ^S)i^ 
volent lady, through the noble President, the Earl of*^'"*'"''^' 
Shaftesbury. Nearly a hundred persons are accommo- 
dated every night, each being supplied with a separate 
berth and a warm rug. ^^The room has a stove in the 
centre for warmth and circulation, and is ventilated by a 
system most kindly suggested by Dr. Amott. An excel- 
Iraifct lavatory is fitted up, so that every inmate may pro- 
perly wash night and morning; also three. baths for hot 
and cold water ; and by an arrangement of the committee, 
each inmate must have a bath every week.'' The whole 
establishment is supplied abundantly with water, gratuit- 
ously, by the New River Company. "The berths are 

s 
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swept every morning, and thorougUy scoured by the lads 
in turn three times every week. A six ounce loaf is given 
to each inmate night and morning. The Scriptures are 
regularly read by the refuge master, and some prominent 
doctrines, applicable to their situation, sometimes brought 
out and applied. The night closes with praises and 
prayer. The morning is ushered in with a song of grati- 
tude; Grod's word is read, and a blessing on the day is 
invoked ; cleanliness is enforced, and the fast is once more 
broken by a six ounce loaf. These regulations not being 
fitfiil and uncertain, but regular and unvarying, are looked 
forward to by many with pleasure.^^ " The news of the 
establishment of this precious boon speedily spread far and 
wide, acting immediately like a powerful magnet upon 
all the destitute parts of the metropolis, and had the place 
held a thousand instead of its decimal, we could have filled 
it every evening.^' By the munificence of the same pa- 
troness, an enlargement has lately taken place, and 
"further accommodation has been afforded for upwards 
of eighty persons,^' thus receiving 170 nightly. During 
the year 2,100 have availed themselves of the night 
refiige. 

To detail all the known instances of usefiilness is de- 
clared to be impossible. In cases of the most imprac- 
ticable character, marked success may be reported, some 
having obtained and persevered in very laborious occupa- 
tions. As an example we may instance the case of a lad 
who was told that he was " too big^^ for the errand boy^s 
place. Returning to the school, he selected a suitable 
boy, who at once entered upon the situation. Another 
opporttmity offered, and the formerly " lazy vagabond'* is 
industriously engaged. 

With the following remarkable specimen of the fruits 
of such laudable exertions, we shall close the section on 
British reformatory institutions. 
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Three of the inmates of the refuge^ who had been lead- instances. 
ing a very vicious life, were so totally transformed, that 
situations with seven shillings weekly wages were easily 
obtained for them. Self-supporting, these lads deemed it 
their duty to board themselves, to make room for others in 
distress. The first took a room with neither furniture 
nor the prospect of obtaining the means necessary to fur- 
nish the lodgings. " God will provide something,^' was 
his conviction; and that very day his confidence was 
honoured. " Where do you live, my lad ?" was the ques- 
tion his mistress put to him. The circumstances above 
related, were communicated as his reply. A bed, bedding, 
and other requisites, were soon in their proper place, in the 
once empty room. The other lads, on returning at night, 
returned for the first time in their life to a home of their 
own. That the kind-hearted lady had her reward need not 
be spoken. But their gratitude to Grod assumed a form that 
must be published to the four comers of the earth. Going 
to the school the first mentioned youth chose four young 
men and forthwith commenced a Bible class, which opened 
and closed with prayer. His teacher visited the room 8 feet 
by 7, containing one chair, two tables, one stool, as the 
fiimiture for the class, numbering fourteen young persons. 
As might be expected, they were seated on the floor, 
reading in succession with the light of a candle stuck in a 
bottle, and passed from hand to hand. On the following 
week there were nineteen present. The ^^ Bagged Sainf ' 
was the sobriquet by which the world henceforth honoured 
him, with their usual readiness and aptness for scorn. None 
of these things moved him. Firm and consistent in his 
professions of homage to truth, purity, and righteousness, 
while with those whose low minds could not appreciate 
him, he is gone abroad to spread the fame of the Field-lane 
Bagged School Dormitory. " Strikingly singular is the 
fact that the emigrant who goes out with him as companion 
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&om the school was to have joined him the week following 
in a visit to Dublin^ to rob the latter young man^s uncle. 
The Frimley tragedy was thus prevented &om beings as it 
might have been, re-enacted/^* 
American & 5. It is interesting to know that philanthropists across 

the Atlantic are on an equally noble, or rather superi(»r 
scale, adopting here and there similar institutions for the 
reclamation of depraved or abandoned children. It would 
be unlike the general character of the free Northern 
States, were it otherwise. Where a people are found 
taxing themselves to a greater extent than enforced by 
law, in particular school districts, for educational purposes, 
there the reformatory school will spring up as supplemen- 
tary to existing establishments. 

In the very year (1818) when our benevolent magis- 
trates in the county of Warwick were talking over the 
matters that proved to be preliminary to the founding of 
the asylum at Stretton-on-Dunsmore, an association was 
formed in New York, which eventually led to the largest 
American house of refuge. But though as early in the enter- 
prise as the old country, American youth has enabled the 
United States to outvie us. While we have three only that 
can be named as compeers, the States can boast of not less 
thsu sixteen such establishments, scattered over New York, 
Westborough, Philadelphia, South Boston, Providence, 
&c. Within the last few years greater attention has been 
paid to the question of juvenile depravity. Statistics have 
been obtaiiied from an extended surface, and informaticm of 
a general character, showing that notwithstanding their vast 
educational apparatus, there is a class of children requiring 
distinct provision to be made for them. In illustration of the 

* It is well known that Levy Harwood, who was executed for the 
murder of the clergyman at Frimley, had, though without success, repeat- 
edly applied to the Westminster House of Repentance, but a little time 
before the deed was perpetrated. 
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manner in whicli Americans cany out their ideas respect- 
ing the great questions of the day^ we fiimish a parti- 
cular account of two of these houses of refuge. The first 
we shall notice is that at New York, which is supported 
partly by Grovemment, aad partly by annual contributions 
firom the benevolent and wise. The other is situated at 
Westborough, aad though originating in the munificence of 
a private gentleman, is now a State institution for Massa- 
chusetts. 

The New York House of Refuge was opened in the New York 
year 1825, under the auspices of ^^The Society foraS^e!*^ 
the Beformation of Juvenile Delinquents^^ in that city. 
This association arose out of another, which was formed 
in 1818, in order to check the growing evil of pau- 
perism. In 1824 not less than 16,000 doUars were con- 
tributed by the public to commence operations. The 
United States^ Arsenal (as some day or other wiU be the 
case with a few of om prisons), was granted by the cor- 
poration to be converted by the society into their house 
of refuge. Moreover, 2,000 dollars per annum were voted 
over to the institution. A very singular feature of the 
resources of this establishment is, that those who in aay 
way derive a profit from the sources of juvenile depravity , 
are taxed to contribute to the funds of the house of refuge 
for the reformation of juvenile delinquents. Thus a sum 
of 8,000 dollars is voted to it from the ^^ passenger- 
Fond,^^ since the destitution of immigrants has been shown 
bo be, through exposure of children, an occasion of their 
rain. The excise has to famish about 4,000 dollars, 
uid is reimbursed by a tax imposed upon those who 
ipply for license to sell spirits, &c., of 1^ dollar above 
the original sum specified by law. On the same prin- 
ciple, every theatre pays 500 dollars, and every circus 
J50 dollars. Thus the taxes on the sources of corruption to 
iTOuth, amount annually to about 15,000 or 16,000 dollars^ 
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and form a large forced contribution towards the cost of 
reformation. 

The school opened with 3 boys and 6 girls in 1825, 
and consisted of 340 boys and 70 girls last year, 1852. 
Since the commencement, 5,318 young persons have been 
admitted into this reformatory institution. 

syftem. The discipline is of the same Christian character, and 

based on the same paternal spirit, on which the routine 
of all similar establishments in Europe and America is 
conducted. Children are committed by the authorities 
to the school, and may be retained, if necessary, during 
the whole period of their minority. But whenever re- 
formation is supposed to have been effected they are 
apprenticed, or have situations found them by a com- 
mittee expressly formed for the purpose. The masters, 
who undertake the employment of these reformed lads, 
are sanctioned to do so by the legislature. As the in- 
mates are called the ^^family,^^ so the committee en- 
deavour, with parental solicitude, to retain some hold 
upon them by epistolary correspondence, even long after 
they are scattered over the country. In these respects 
this establishment approaches very near to that established 
at Mettrai in France, which will come under our notice 
in due time. 

BeiTdtt. The success with which the system has been crowned 

is gratifying to a high degree. The foUowing statement 
was lately quoted in the House of Parliament. It is an 
extract from the Report for 1851 of the House of Refuge 
at Philadelphia : — " Of 4,397 boys and girls received 
into the New York House of Refuge, previous to January 
1st, 1849, it is believed that three-fourths have been 
saved from ruin and reformed. Of the condition of the 
2,250 inmates received into the Philadelphia House of 
Refuge, previous to January 1st, 1849, quite as favourable 
a report would be fully warranted/^ 
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We may just observe in passing, that the asylum, 
situated on an island in the harbour of Boston, is in- 
tended for destitute children, who are there taught indus- 
trial occupation. From seventy to eighty boys are there 
educated, and thus preserved from the ruin incident upon 
neglect. 

The reformatory establishment at Westborough was west- 
erected in the year 1848-1849, by the munificence (as ^**'**"^'** 
already stated) of a private individual, and the State- 
grant which it called forth. This extensive establishment 
stands in the midst of a farm of some 200 to 300 acres, 
most of which is in an imcultivated state. The number 
of inmates, at the time of the visit of the Rev. R. L. 
Carpenter* were 300 inmates of both sexes, f divided 
into four classes, according to their progress in reforma- 
tion. A distinctive garb, ^^but not a very peculiar or 
ignominious dress,^^ is worn by the scholars who work, or 
learn, in silence. Various industrial arts and domestic 
accomplishments, with out-door labour, are the subjects 
of instruction, imder competent male and female employes 
of the establishment. 

The institution is furnished with scholars from theHowfBr, 
ranks of juvenile delinquents, who are sentenced to a folates* ^ 
short course of imprisonment with a course of training 
and reformation in the institution. The sentence of 
imprisonment is kept in abeyance, being conditional, and 
incurred only if the minority is passed through without 
reformation. In cases of success the trustees have the 
power of apprenticing the lads. " The farmer or the 
tradesman who takes them, assumes the liability ; but if 
the boy is unmanageable, he is returned to the school, 
and, if necessary, to prison.^' 

A compulsory power is possessed over '^ habitual Law of 

compulgum. 
* Speech at Conference at Birmingham. 

f Under sixteen years of age. 
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truants and children not attending school^ without any 
regular or lawful occupation^ growing up in ignorance, 
between the age of six and fifteen years." The third 
section of an ^^ Act concerning truant children and 
absentees from school," provides, that " the justices of 
the peace, or other judicial officers, shall, in aU cases 
at their discretion, in place of the fine aforesaid (a 
penalty not exceeding twenty dollars), be authorized to 
order children, proved before them to be growing up in 
truancy, and without the benefit provided for them by 
the law, to be placed for such periods of time as th^y may 
deem expedient, in such institution of instruction, or 
house of reformation, or other suitable situations, as may 
be assigned or provided for the purpose." 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that the whole course 
of education, industrial training, and the reformatory 
curriculum, are based upon solid, moral, and religious 
principles. In America they have not only imitated 
our city missions, but outstripped us in having, as at 
Boston, a missionary exclusively devoted to the juvenile 
population of the city. 

§ 6. Recrossing the Atlantic, we shall find our neigh- 
bours in the old world similarly occupied in solving the 
problem of juvenile depravity. The '^salle d^asiles" m 
Paris have already passed under our notice, as recent at- 
tempts at the adoption of preventive measures throughout 
the municipal juvenile population of France. 
M.Demctz. A M. Dcmctz, a French judge, whose heart was too 
tender to inflict imprisonment on a child; and whose con- 
science was too sensitive to allow his participating in the 
act that he knew devoted a yet innocent child to a 
criminal's life, and a criminal's death ; forsook his emohu 
ments to shelter the child from his lawless seducers and 
legalized destroyers. In conjunction with a few whose 
minds sympathized with him on this important topic (rf 
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the dsLj, this noble-minded individual formed an associa- 
tion under the denomination of '^ Societe Patemelle," and society 
ev^ituaUy established " La Colonic Agricole/^ at Mettrai, 
in the vicinity of Tours. In January 1840, a selection 
firom various French gaols was made, and thus the first 
set of scholars introduced into this novel school of re- 
formation. At first men looked on sceptically. Society 
stood aloof, and raised objections that nothing but a suc- 
cessful experiment could explode. While it remained a 
theory, Gk)vemment withheld its support. Within eighteen 
months, however, the. president had to report that ^^ its 
success is no longer contested,^^ and now that palpable 
results were presented, the illustrious founder sought that 
sympathy and co-operation to which a triumphant experi- 
ment was justly entitled. ^^ Gk)vemment,'^ was the na- 
tural thought of M. Demetz, ^^ which ought to lend itself 
to no hazardous project, nor endanger existing order by 
Utopian schemes, but whose province it is to aid realized 
attempts, can no longer withhold from us its co-operation.^' 
That co-operation was not long refiised, and a discriminat- 
ing public was not slow in testifying its approbation by 
establishing in various parts of France institutions on the 
same model, which now number twelve or thirteen. More 
than 2,000 juvenile prisoners are now being trained in 
these agricultural colonies, all of which have originated 
and are in part sustained by private benevolence. 

The institution at Mettrai is a large establishment em- Betcnption. 
bracing ten separate houses; each of which has accom- 
modation for three masters and forty boys, a night refuge 
or ragged dormitory, a normal school for the training 
of masters for it, and for similar reformatory schools 
throughout France ; and, in fine, every office necessary to 
such a training establishment. 

It is obvious that the first desideratum was a class of Normal 
persons who should be qualified in heart and mind to 
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undertake and carry out the grand and sublime views of 
the founder. For this purpose M. Demetz eommenced 
MMtera, with the normal school. The master^ who is called " joer«/^ 
racter. " with two assistsnts, lives among the forty selected to form 
his ^^ family ^^ and associates with them rather than rules 
over them ; seeking to be loved and respected rather than 
feared and hated. This sympathy with them^ and assist- 
ing to learn and reform instead of coercing to obedience 
and order, with a high religious aim pervading the whole 
framework and organization of the school, result — and 
cannot but result, so long as Providence is a verity-in the 
highest motives, pure desires, and a taste for social order 
and domestic happiness, on the part of the once wretched 
outcasts, and now youths for the first time regarded as 
creatures of God. Men herded together in masses are 
often in solitude, at least for all good influences. This 
division and subdivision is a wise arrangement, and is, at 
the same time, tnte to nature. Not only is an intimate 
connection formed among the scholars imder circumstances 
calculated to develop human sympathies and instincts of 
the higher kind ; but a sense of personal responsibility, 
which is lost when all are responsible, and a noble feeling 
of emulation, are formed among the masters themselves, 
which could not be possible were there no sense of 
individuality. 
System. The systcm of interesting the juvenile band itself is 

equally worthy of M. Demetz. To obtain their voluntary 
co-operation, they are allowed to elect monthly two of 
themselves, under the sanction, and subject to the ap- 
proval, of the phe. The youths, thus selected, have 
the title, for the time being, of ^^ frlres aines.'* Thus 
the rules, which are unusually strict, minute, and nu- 
merous, are seldom exposed to dishonour. In rewardiog, 
and inflicting punishments, which are few, simple and 
mild, the sufi&ages of the family of brothers are taken. ' 
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To promote creates no envy; to chastise endangers not 
their subordination, and fosters no foul spirit of revenge. 
The only severe punitive act is expulsion from the in- 
stitution, which is synonymous with recommitment to 
the gaol. 

After a satisfactory course of three years, situations are compietioii 
found, or rather, are offered in greater numbers than can be ° * *^^ 
accepted for the reformed, and, perhaps, converted youths. 
A patron is foimd for each in the neighbourhood where he 
is engaged or employed, who kindly watches over his 
protege, and reports twice a year to his former instructors 
and benefactors. From these documents lists are made 
out, which are suspended from the walls of his former 
refuge. A ring with some appropriate motto or device is 
presented at the age of twenty to the virtuous, while those 
who relapse into their former vices are either subjected to 
a further reformatory course, or returned to the prisons 
whence they were origiaally taken. In cases of sick- 
ness, want, of employment, or destitution, these young 
persons return as to a home, until an opening is pre- 
sented. 

From such an organization, marked with consummate Keiuits. 
ability : from such men, imbued with the Spirit of Him 
who said, " The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he 
hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor ; he hath 
sent me to heal the broken-hearted; to preach deliver- 
ance to the captives and recovering of sight to the blind; 
to set at liberty them that are bruised ^^ — ^from such an in- 
stitution what can be expected but transcendent success? 
^^ Since the first establishment of the institution in 1839 
there have been received 521. The number of present in- 
mates is 348, leaving a remainder of 173. Of these, 1' 
have died ; 12 have been sent back to their prisons for mis- 
conduct; 144 have been placed out in various situations in 
the world. Of the 144 thus placed out^ 7 have relapsed into 
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crime, 9 are of doubtful character, and 128 are conducting 
themselves to the fiill satisfaction of the directors/' * 

It is gratifying to learn, that of those placed out in 
situations, so few relapse into their former vices, that the 
number does not exceed five per cent, on the reformations. 
Its triumph has been acknowledged in the highest 
quarters. — ^^ Our duty,'' is the confession of a French 
Select Committee, ^' is simply to state, that in the opinion 
of all the best observers who have visited it, whether 
foreigners or Frenchmen — an opinion in which from our 
own personal observation and experience, we entirely con- 
cur — the problem of the reformation of juvenile offenders 
by agricultural labour, under a strict system of discipline 
and kindness, is completely solved.'* f 

In the nature of things there seems nothing to be de- 
sired beyond this French institution. Doubtless ex- 
perience will continue to expand and develop the powers 
of this reformatory school. Little more, therefore, re- 
mains than to glance at the establishments of the kind 
existing on the continent, which have not yet been 
noticed. Those, of which the author possesses any 
information, will not require any extended notice, and 
will be found to exist chiefly in the Prussian dominions, 
in HoUand, and Germany. It will be remembered that 
the former two countries stand high in the statistics 
of education; there being one pupil to every six of the 
population of the former, and about one to every eight 
of the latter in 1831. In Holland children are not com- 
pelled, as in Prussia, to attend some one school or 
other. But " the poor are not allowed any relief from 
public funds, unless they send their children to the 
^Armen' (or free day schools for the poor), and this 



• See Reformatory Schools, pp. 826—828. 
f Appendix to Col. Jebb's Report, 1852. 
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forms a perfectly sufficient inducement/^* ^^ All the chil- 
dren in Holland may not^ indeed^ be at school at any 
given time^ but every one goes to school at some time ; 
and^ therefore^ there are none without education. This 
result is sensibly observed in the aspect of the Dutch 
towns. You see no bands of loose and disorderly children 
in the streets^ such as offend the eye in the lower parts of 
ahnost every large town in Britain.^^ In consequence, putcu 
juvenile delinquency exists in a mild form, and is, indeed, depravity. 
a small matter in Holland. The following questions and 
answers, which are extracted &om the same pamphlet, will 
be interesting to the reader of this work: — "And are 
these the whole of the male juvenile criminals of Hol- 
land ?'' I inquired of the official who conducted us. 
'^They are.^^ "What is their number?^' "At present 
there are 95, but sometimes there are a few more a;nd 
sometimes less ; the highest number ever in the house was 
116, and the lowest number 84.^^ "Are there no boys or 
lads in confinement in the prisons of the provincial 
towns ?'^ "No, none except such as are confined for a 
day or two for petty offences; all regularly convicted 
offenders and vagabonds, and who evidently require in- 
struction and moral discipline, are sent to this place.^^ 
"May I ask/^ pursuing the conversation, "how many 
prisoners you have out of Rotterdam alone ? it is a bustling 
town of 80,000 inhabitants, and yields, I suppose, a pretty 
large crop of delinquents?^' "The number of prisoners 
belonging to Rotterdam is four,^^ " Do you mean to say 
that only four boys have been taken up for committing 
depredations in this large town ? '^ "I can assure you, 
Mynheer,^' was the reply, " that we seldom have more 
than four or five boys or lads from this city.^ 



y> 



* ^' A Tour in Holland, the Conntries on the Bhine, and Belgium," in 
1838. By W. Chambers. 
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The institution where the above dialogue took place is 
the great central prison at Rotterdam for male juvenfle 
criminals. The large and plain edifice is known as "the 
spin-house,^' from the circumstance of spinning once 
having formed the chief task-work of the inmates. " Here 
are confined all the boys and lads under eighteen years of 
age who have been convicted of crime in any part of Hol- 
land. It contains no young female criminals, these 
being confined in a similar establishment at Amsterdam, 
while all the older criminals are, as I believe, sent to cer- 
tain penal settlements in a remote part of the country .'' 

The principles on which the establishment is conducted 
are as follows: — ^Turnkeys or guards dressed in uniform have 
the charge of the institution ; which fact, with the uniform 
of the delinquents, " consisting of a coarse linen jacket, 
buttoned up to the throat, trousers of the same material, 
woollen stockings, and wooden shoes," imparts too much 
of a prison air, and savours too little of a reformatory 
school to be to our liking. No chaplain is appointed, but 
an efficient master, of ^^ mild but firm demeanour,'^ under- 
takes, with the assistance of " one of the best behaved aad 
most advanced pupils, and also a lad from the town,'' the 
moral and intellectual training of the scholars. Arrange- 
ments, however, are made by which the youths of various 
creeds have religious instruction, at stated intervals, from 
their own religious teachers. 

In the industrial department, where various handicrafts 
are taught, the youths are '' classified into three divisions, 
indicated by a particular mark in their dress ; and their 
treatment and comfort partly depend on the industry they 
exercise in their allotted employment. Those who are 
promoted to the third, or best division, are allowed small 
^payments for over- work, and are at liberty to smoke, and 
to purchase small luxuries from a shop within the court- 
yard. The payments are in zinc coins, which can circu- 
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ate only witliin the gaols; tlds prevents the prisoners 
rem making an improper use of their money, and what 
they save is changed for the ordinary money of the 
country when they are released from confinement/^ 

Upon discharge the youths are apprenticed, or situations After 
are found for them : and for two or three years ^^ they con- 
tinue, to a certain extent, under the surveillance of the 
police or of functionaries connected with the prison/' 
Upon inquiry it was found that ^'but few'' return to the 
establishment after they have been dismissed. 

On the whole, therefore, it would appear that the mild- observation. 
ness of juvenile delinquency and the paucity of criminal 
Qases have rendered it less necessary to adopt extraordinary 
expedients in Holland than in France, England, and Ame- 
rica. While some suggestions may be conveyed by a 
review of the Rotterdam Juvenile Prison (for such it is, 
and nothing more), it is plain that we have higher models 
to imitate in our own and foreign lands. Should it be 
found impracticable to influence the legislature so as to 
rescue the child of crime entirely out of the grasp of the 
prison functionary, the Rotterdam institution may serve as 
the basis of our appeal. The entire separation from adult 
criminals, the industrial training, the gradual preparation 
for honest dealing tvith zinc coinSy and the provision made 
upon discharge, are features of Dutch imprisonment of 
juvemle delinquents that contrast with our judicial treat- 
ment to our national dishonour. 

In Berlin there exists an institution of a reformatory Berlin. 
character, which is conducted by an individual of no pre- 
tensions, but of a noble spirit. This establishment is sup- 
ported by, as it originated in, private benevolence. Accom- 
modation is provided for about 100 vagrant, destitute, 
and, in some instances, criminal children. Under the 
pious and disinterested labours of its foimder, Kopf, many 
juveniles of both sexes have been either educated and 
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Kaiserskent, trained^ or reformed and placed in situations. At Kaisers- 
Duiiberg. kcrst^ on the Bhine^ a similar institution exists^ which 
was established by a clergyman, Pastor Friedner^ and, in 
part, is designed for the reformation of female delinquents. 
At Duisberg, a kindred establishment, under the charge of 
Mr. Hermon, who is assisted by voluntary teachers^ as in 
our ragged schools, affords a reformatory course to youths 
anxious to reclaim their lost character. These a^e 
establishments necessarily on a limited scale, but, con- 
ducted on the principles of Christian benevolence, are de- 
serving of universal imitation. But, after the institutions 
ab*eady noticed, they present nothing distinctive or re- 
markable to require a particular investigation into the 
nature and mode of criminal treatment observed. With a 
hasty glance we proceed to notice two interesting establish- 
ments, with which this chapter is to conclude; the one 
being, as those above mentioned, in Prussia, and the other 
in Germany. 

In the heart of the Prussian manufacturing district 
there are two picturesque and flourishing towns, Elberfeld 
and Dusseldorf, separated from one another by about half 
a day^s journey. An ancient monastery, known by the 
name of Dusselthal, stands near to these towns. The de- 
vastations of war had deprived numbers of children of 
their natural protectors, and turned them loose upon the 
world. Some of them had become absolute savages or 
wild children of the woods, subsisting on roots and herbs 
when not able to beg or steal. One of these, about 
thirteen years of age, could give no accoimt of his early 
history. His '^most pleasant recollections seemed to be 
his familiarity with the Westphalian swine,^^ by which he 
was in part suckled, as others have been or are said to 
have been by more ferocious animals. 

The deplorable circumstances of these deserted children 
drew out the sympathies of Count Yon der Becke, a noble- 
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man by nature as well as aristocratic connections. His 
father united with him to throw open their own dwelling- 
house to a few of these wretched beings. Eventually, by 
the sacrifice of personal property and the assistance of 
Mends, the Abbey of Dusselthal was purchased as an Dnsseithai. 
asylum and school. Some 200 individuals form the 
family of this philanthropist, over whom he has watched 
with a degree of assiduity that has made serious ravages 
upon his own health. 

The management of such children was a still more diffi- Syitem. 
cult undertaking than that of simply criminal youths. 
''To gain their affections without indulging their early 
vicious propensities, was no easy task \ but imtil this was 
accomplished, nothing could be done effectually for re- 
claiming such wayward vagabonds. The training is three- 
fold ; and while the object of each division is distinct, they 
are all three carried on together in harmony with one 
another. In the industrial department, mechanical apti- 
tude, and such practical habits as may tend to secure a 
livelihood, are aimed at ; in the mental department, an en- 
deavour is made to develop the powers of the understand- 
ing, and impress it with religious truths. The moral 
department is conducted so as to awaken the conscience^ 
to inspire the love of God, and to open the heart for the 
reception of the Holy Spirit.^^* 

The success attendant upon this godlike enterprise may seraiti. 
be gathered from the following extract, which we give, 
moreover, as indicative of the temper and disposition of 
him who presides over the inmates of the Abbey of Dus* 
selthal : — '' Come,^^ is the enthusiastic appeal of the Coimt 
....'' come and see what the compassion of God has 
already done for this little flock, once wild, corrupted^ 
debased beyond conception, sunk almost beneath the level 
of the brutes. Oh, come and admire the wonderful 

• '' Blastrations of Faith." 

T 
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transforming power of the Gospel, which of these fierce 
lions^ cubs hath made tame meek lambs. Come and 
rejoice over the modesty and obedience they evince ; their 
love and attachment, not only to their teachers and bene- 
factors, but even to strangers. See their industry, ac- 
tivity, and desire to be useful. Come, listen to the har- 
monious songs with which they praise their Creator and 
Redeemer, and hear from their tender lips their gratula- 
tions over their deliverance. Especially come, oh, come 
and unite with us in prayer and thanksgiving to our Lord 
and Saviour, who has never left himself without a witness 
among his creatures.^^ 
Rrahen j^ yery similar institution exists at the village of Horn, 

about three miles from Hamburgh, but within the jurisdic- 
tion of that city. Instead of the Abbey at Busseldorf, 
here existed ^'a one-story straw-roofed house .... a 
smutty cottage," standing in about an acre of land, 
'^ covered with sprawling bushes, ditches, hillocks,^' &c. 
This spot and shed were taken possession of by Mr. J. H. 
Wichern. Wichcm in 1833, and converted into the institution now 
enjoying a world-wide reputation, under the name of 
'^Rauhen Haus," as a reformatory school for those who 
have been brought up in the haunts of vice in the neigh- 
bouring city. After necessary preparations, fourteen 
"yoimg vagabonds," from five to eighteen years of age, 
were introduced into '^ the fold of his family circle." This 
" day of small things" has passed away. Additions have 
been made to their little establishment, which is now de- 
scribed, by a recent visitor, as a " cottage-village of boy- 
families, with workshops and dwelling-houses, a little 
chapel, a wash and drying house, a printing-office, a bake-* 
house," and every other convenience requisite to the work- 
ing of the training apparatus; -This interesting group 
comprises about twelve buildings of various capacity, and 
differing according to the use made of them respectively. 
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Bach cottage has its little garden^ and a plot of ground 
Far recreation. A little stream of water^ meandering 
tlirough the property^ adds to the charms of the little spot 
which, yields to none in those thrown around it by sublime 
philanthropy. 
The characters Mr. Wichem had to deal with may be inmates, 

1 A ill •!• • V • .' character of . 

conceived, as jfrom the description given by various parties^ 
'^ the scum and oflf-scouring of a great commercial town ; 
a species of human vermin, baffling the power of the 
authorities to suppress ; hardened veterans in some iniqui- 
tous practice, or malicious disposition, such as had been 
pronounced or regarded as incorrigible — one of whom, 
fchough only in his twelfth year, had been convicted by the 
police ninety-three times.^' 

The reader, if ever sceptical as to the power of penal or emuiu. 
reformatory schools, by this time will take it for granted 
that incalculable good has been achieved at Rauhen 
Haus, when informed in general terms that the once- 
hardened wretches have, with their own hands, transformed 
the single cottage into a large establishment, accommo* 
dating seventy boys and twenty-five girls, and converted 
the barren patch of earth into a thriving reformatory set- 
tlement. During the great fire at Hamburgh, these 
adepts at vice, let alone, would have contributed to the 
horrors and ruin of the devouring element. History, 
however, has left on record, that the inmates of Rauhen 
Haus formed the most daring and efficient assistants to 
the city fire brigade. 

Thus have we completed a general survey of ragged and conclusion. 
industrial schools; of dormitories and training establish- 
ments ; of reformatory and penal reformatory schools ; as 
existing in England, Scotland, America, France, Prussia, 
Holland, and Grermany. Surely we have found out a 
favourable answer to the question proposed at the head of 
this chapter : h there no way to bring home a wandering 
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sheep but by worrying him to death ? Reader^ recall the 
multitudes who have been^ within the last twenty years, 
snatched as brands from the burning. Think not only of 
the temporal gain to myriads that has been reaped by 
means of these few establishments of mercy — ^look higher 
still. ^^ Brethren, if any of you do err jfrom the truth, 
and one convert him, let him know that he who converteth 
the sinner from the error of his way, shall save a soul from 
death^ and shall hide a multitude of sins.^^ 

The world has had a line of heroes, whose names history 
has emblazoned with blood and fire, or whose memory the 
votaries of fame have embalmed in the traditions and 
rhymes a nation loves to hear. But have you seen the 
scroll of fame, where stand engraved the names of Raikes, 
Poimds, Wilson and Nash ; of Watson, Bushton, Wright, 
and Demetzj of Kopf, Friedner, Wichem, Hermon, and 
Yon der Beck? Look not for these under the domes and 
fretted roofs of temples made with hands. But see, the 
vault of heaven is bespangled and brilliant with their 
glory. For the Lord of all power and might, and the 
fountain of honour^ has declared of such, that ^^they 
shine as the brightness of the firmament,^' and because 
they have turned many unto righteousness ^^ as the stars 
for ever and ever.^' 
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CHAPTER VIL 

STATEMENT OF OBJECTIONS^ OBSTACLES^ AND INDISPENSABLE 

QUALIFICATIONS. 

" Spake I not unto you saying, Do not sin against the child, and ye 
would not hear? Therefore hehold also his hlood is required. We are 
verily guilty concerning our hrother in that we saw the anguish of his 
soul when he besought us, and we would not hear. Therefore is this 
distress come upon us."— Gen. xlii. 21, 22. 

§ 1. In the preceding chapter we have kept out of sight Remarks. 
certain grave considerations. Many things of the nature 
of the qucBstio vexata have been regarded as questions that 
have been set at rest. Many difficulties that are found in 
practice have been passed over as if they were not palpable 
to us. We have not, however, been evading the difficulties 
that beset our path. On the contrary, we have been 
allowing them to accumulate that, when all together, if 
possible, we may annihilate them at one blow, or be over- 
whelmed in the attempt. 

The most serious objections that have been urged on our objeetioiii 
consideration, as we went ifrom place to place inspecting * 
these remarkable institutions of the day, are those that 
refer, first, to the interference with parental rights and 
responsibilities, the encouragement given to vice, the in- 
jury done to the honest but struggling tradesmen ; and, 
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secondly, those that refer to the difficulties of a legal cha- 
racter ; and, thirdly, those that refer to obstacles that will 
arise of a pecuniary nature. 

Had we commenced with these objections, they wotdd 
have appeared very formidable, at least to the inexpe- 
rienced. But the advantage of persevering in our philan- 
thropic tour, notwithstanding the inconveniences and 
obstacles that were said to be in anticipation, is this, that 
they have been overcome one after another, as most satis- 
factorily proved by the fact that our journey is accom- 
plished in safety and comfort. 

When a plan is proposed for the good of suffering hu- 
manity, a very common objection is, ^' good as a theory, 
but it will be found beset with difficulties that wiU render 
it impracticable in practice/* Now who urges the objec- 
tion? A theorist himself. Has he tried it? Nay, has 
he bestowed half the mental toil you have done to plan 
and propose? And, it is obvious, that from this class 
alone will come the objector, whose fears are palpably as 
groundless as he asserts your hopes to be. For the practical 
men are those who have thought and achieved their 
thoughts, in the shape of the ragged school, the industrial 
school, the night refiige and dormitories, and the pexial 
reformatory establishments, that honour both the old and 
ihe new world. 

We are not, however, disposed thus summarily to dis^ 
miss the still important questions broached by the objeo- 
42on9 to our modem expedients to rescue the outcasts of 
society. As one of the most important, we will take jxp 
ihe discussion of the right to compel to school, and detain 
till children stay of their own accord. It may, however, 
!be premised that this objection can be levelled at csily a 
part of the institutions whose claims on the public it is our 
•desire to plead. JPor, while the institutions in Aberdeen 
,and (Glasgow, in Boston, and Westborough, and Mettrai, 
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are in the possession of certain legal powers; there are 
other institutions^ as in London^ Prussia^ and Hamburgh^ 
where^ without the least legal sanction^ unequivocal and 
surprising results have been presented to the public notice. 
The only difference is^ that establishments entirely based 
upon the voluntary attendance and continuance^ allow 
children to run a full career in crime, corrupting and de- 
stroying, till, weary of doing mischief, they choose to seek 
restoration to happiness and weU-doing. Such help, 
therefore, comes too late to do extensive good. If such be 
allowed to be an impartial view of the case, still the ques- 
tions reverts, ^^ But what right have we to compel the child 
to attend, if either he or his parent be a recusant party 'i" 
To this question we address ourselves. 

§ 2. We reply first, that from time immemorial the classified. 
principle, in one or two particular applications, has been 
granted and universally acted upon. But as precedent 
.will not justify every action, we reply, secondly, that for 
the speedy and complete suppression of juvenile delin- 
quency compulsory power, vested in the proper hands, is 
absolutely necessary. And, again, as precedent may be 
set aside, and necessity laughed at as imaginary, or de- 
nounced a^ a plea based upon the principle of doing evil 
that good may come, we reply, thirdly, that compulsory 
power, in certain cases, may be exercised righteously and 
in harmony with the most enlightened views of the liberty 
of the subject. 

The power is already possessed, and exercised without compulsory 

-,,, •! 11 1^ power alread 

scruple and without evil consequences, as the sole result of used, 
that power. From what has been advanced in Chapter 
III. of the divine origin of parental authority, it will be 
oou/ceded, that great care and delicacy should be observed 
in every djst of interference between the parent and the 
cliild. Qur first and general object should be not to 
weaken^ but to strengthen a sense of parental responsi- 
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bility^ on the one hand^ and filial attacliinent and respect 
on the other. This must not only be a prominent feature^ 
but the grand aim, of every endeavour to elevate the juve- 
nile portion of the community. But be it observed, that, 
in some cases, existing compulsory power is seriously sub- 
versive of these important principles; that, in others, no 
evil arises from such interference ; and that, lastly, the 
action of such legislative interference, where it is seen in 
operation, is productive of immixed good. 
OfttpoUce A writer intimately acquainted with the dangerous 
population, classcs of Loudou, makcs the following strikmg remarks : — ■ 
'^ Considering the vast increase of the population, did a pro- 
portionate criminal condition exist at present, the security 
of life and property would, indeed, be imperiled. In the 
reign of Richard II., the population of London was esti- 
mated at 37,000. At the present time the criminal popu- 
lation of London, including bad characters of both sexes, 
may be estimated at least as doubling the total population 
in the reign named. This mass of villany of every de- 
scription is only held in check, under Providence, by the 
presence of a most efl&cient police force.^'* 
cooTietion. When, howcvcr, the summary jurisdiction of the police 
magistrates was extended to reputed thieves, loud cries 
were raised against the act, as incompatible with the 
liberty of the subject. But, as the " Edinburgh B/CvieV 
observes, had not ^^ common sense prevailed over the 
liberty of the subject,^* what would property have beffli 
worth in the great city ? Is not conviction an interference ? 
Is not imprisonment and transportation interference between 
the parent and the child whom we have forced from his 
father's house, and sent to the ends of the earth ? Not 
only does the law ignore the very existence of a child 
as a minor, and thus deprives him of the privileges 
allowed to the adult ; but it has, and justly, restricted the 

• Vanderkiste. 
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power of the parent over his oflfepring. '^ The wisest and 
freest government ought to see that this (parental) claim 
does not degenerate into bondage. The sendees of a child, 
at a seasonably appointed age, should become his own. 
The State may have a yet more delicate function to dis- 
charge. In this country there is a tribimal which has 
sometimes interposed between the reckless and vicious 
parent and the injured child. The equity of the proceed- 
ing is not arraigned.^^ Our Court of Chancery takes the 
heir of an estate and makes it its ward. Ought there to 
be no such interference with a poor child, bom only to 
infamy? Surely the difference of gold and title cannot 
destroy the analogy. And yet, even allowing that it is 
to keep intact the property endangered, in the case of the 
former; some such provision should be made in order that 
a shield may be thrown over the interest the community 
has in the child, though poor, and the common property 
of the State that would otherwise be imperiled. 

By the Poor Law Act we compel the parent to feed the Poor-laws. 
o£&pring, if in circumstances to do it. But where is this 
right ? The tvill of the rest of the community, which sees 
the inevitable burden that will be thrown upon it, either 
by taxation, vagrancy, or theft. Would it then be a 
strange, a novel, an unprecedented act, to compel the 
child to school, lest as a truant he beg and steal, or to 
compel the parent to support him in whole, or in part, at 
school, knowing the injury that else would eventually be 
inflicted upon society? The cases are, indeed, parallel, 
unless we think, that to starve the body, through neglect, 
be a less evil than to deprave and demoralize the mind of 
the child through ignorance, or vicious indifference. 

If the feelinffs of the parents are questioned on theParenW 
matter, we would earnestly advocate the sacredness of the the interest 
poor man^s paternal feelings. But when does such a 
state exist? When the child is trained, systematically 
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educated^ and even tortured, to a vicious life ? Where is 
the parental in the breast of the father^ or the mother^ 
who hires out the deformed child for filthy lucre ? Iji no 
case^ most surely not in such cases^ are the feelings of a 
parent to outweigh the interests of the child. Society 
itself has too great an interest at stake to forbear from 
interference. 

If a parent from mental imbecility, physical incapacity^ 
or moral inaptitude, or, what is fearfully general, from 
moral turpitude, has virtually lost his guardianship, or 
abandoned natural claims; then, in interposing, society 
does no violence to the man, in showing true kindness to 
the child. The following testimony is as true as it is 
shocking to pur finer feelings : — " Though," says a chap- 
lain, " I have been in my present position for eleven years, 
I certainly do not remember eleven cases, nor half that 
number, in which the parent of a child, who had been 
committed to gaol, has come to me to express any an^ety 
about the weUGare of his ofispring. If they do fed any 
interest in the child, it is not an interest as to its welfacre, 
it is an interest only so far as that the child may be ser- 
viceable to their own ends, providing them with the me^ns 
of living in idleness and committing depredations for that 
end." 

The subject has been forcibly stated by a writer in xmii 
of the periodicals of the day, and we need not apologise 
for reproducing it in these pages :— " Hitherto certpn 
principles in human society have been taken for graii^. 
For example, individual independence, perfect bee^noai, 
is usually considered to be the most valued possecisian. 
But as we see myriads who cannot take care of ^le^n- 
selves ; who habitually neglect to make any provisiopi for 1 1 
the future j who recklessly turn their children adrifit (^ ( 
the public; who, from mental imperfection or some oth&ii 
<;ause, cannot keep pace, and^ therefore^ cannot conqpete ' |^ 
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.'with their more highly-gifted, or, at least, more perse- 
vering neighbours ; and who being so incompetent, or, at 
all events, so unfortunate, fail to be supported through the 
agency of publicly levied rates, or by means furtively 
acquired, the serious question may be propounded, whether 
individual freedom is really, and in every point of view, 
the blessing that it is supposed to be ? ^^ 

While, however, such proposals deserve to be duly injunops uae 
weighed, before our mind is made up; there can be norompSi^ 
question on the point, that our present interference with 
the criminal ofibpring of careless, unfortunate, or vicious 
parents, is extremely injurious in its tendencies. *' How 
do we act? The child becomes amenable to the law; 
what says the law to the parents? ^ You shall get rid 
. of the burden ; society will take it upon itself, and wiU 
put and maintain the child in gaol.^ And thus the 
parents get rid of the duty which God has cast upon 
th^DDi. Then comes the Christian commimity. Their 
plain duty was to have protected the child whose parents 
were neglecting him, and to take the wisest means they 
could to prevent him from becoming a criminal. By his 
being put into prison their responsibility is got rid of too. 
At last the State also gets rids of its responsibility, and the 
being who was once an innocent child, having become a 
man hardened in crime, is removed from this country, 
and sent to New South Wales, to contaminate and corrupt 
by his presence and practices an iufsmt colony, which 
the mother country ought to have suj^lied with its best 
and purest blood. Surely, in all these things, we seem to 
have forgotten the exquisite philosophy of our religion, 
which calls on w to look upon our neighbour and his 
children, as upon our pwn children and upon ourselves.^^ 

But, on the other hand, we propose no interposition. How 
as has been and will further be shown, which will be 
j^kely to undejrmjine any ojxe x^tw^ or hftUowed prii^- 
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ciple. '^ In my mind/* says one officially connected, 
both with the prison and the reformatory school, '^and 
I, here, as elsewhere, speak the sentiment of those I 
represent, — ^the parent has abandoned his authority, and 

abdication must be followed by revolution Here 

steps in the principle of coercion, which it behoves you 
and the public, and through you and the public, the 
Legislature, maturely to consider. When, either through 
neglect, or perversion, the parental tutelage has been 
abused, or through misfortune it has failed — as when the 
father has done its best, but the child^s nature resists his 
authority — ^we hold it to be the duty of society to step 
in and prevent the child from falling into ruin. The 
child must be taken under the protection of the public; 
he must be sent to the reformatory schools ; not, how- 
ever, for two or three months only : he must be treated 
as if he had — ^what he most assuredly has — a dreadfiil 
disease upon him, and he must be kept imder treatment 
until cured. The parental authority is gone; the boy 
leaves the home to which he owes nothing but his exist- 
ence, which has become a curse, and will be retained in 
school according to the sentence of the judge or the 
magistrate, by whom he was sent. Now it would not be 
wise for us to attempt such a violent change, as to call 
on the authorities so to frame the sentence in its form 
as to authorize the conductors of the school to detain the 
child till he is cured ; but when it is felt by the public^ 
that the boy is subjected to a treatment which confers an 
inestimable blessing on him, both as to this life and that 
to come, then the term of sentence may be, without any 
shock to public feeling, extended to such a period as will 
give reasonable expectation that it will be long enough 
to effect a thorough reformation.*' 

§ 3. The proposal, then, is not entirely new. What fa 
required is simply to alter the character of the compulsion 
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Iready used^ and to vest it in different hands. But is it 
absolutely necessary to have such power? 

That there are certain classes of children who will not Necessity o 
.ttend^ experience has everywhere shown; That there is attendance. 
. dass of parents who profit by the vagrant and furtive 
labits of their children^ who would have to exchange a 
axurious though vicious idleness^ for toil and industry if 
he children attended school^ are facts patent to the world, 
rhat a vagrant and out-door strolling life has^ despite its 
nrivations^ a fascination not easily dispelled^ to the minds 
>f those once inured to it^ is a matter not open to question. 
Phat the vagrant will continue to tramp^ or if induced to 
ittend at times^ will be a truant rather than a scholar ; 
hat the vicious parent has a vested interest in juvenile 
lelinquency, and wiU therefore prevent the child^s attend- 
mce, being facts admitted, because forced upon us by con- 
jurrent and universal testimony ; the necessity of possessing 
Gt compulsory power seems to need no proof. At the con- 
ference at Birmingham a speaker from Scotland observed, 
'' Much has been said to-day, and the importance of the 
i][uestion cannot be denied, as to the policy of compelling 
Que children to attend these schools. Hitherto our experi- 
ence has shown us that no compulsion is necessary beyond 
the attraction of the three substantial meals. Most of 
them were previously imaccustomed to a regular supply of 
wholesome food; they soon learn its value, and require 
no other inducement to return daily to their work and 
lessons.^^ The opinion as to the necessity is shown in this 
aentence by experience to be unfoimded. But the over- 
light is obvious. If these children did not return to their 
" schools and lessons,^' what could they do? They were 
told by Sheriff Watson '^ they would be whipped if they 
ran away from school to beg,^'"^ and if any little sceptic in 
Scotch veracity put the words to the test,; the policeman met 

* Third Annual Beport» pp. 14-15, Glasgow Xadnatzud Schools. 
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him at every comer, and at last took him per force back to 
the school. This is something like compulsion, and we 
ask no more than the same, or a modification of this same 
power. Prom what has been shown, vagrant children and 
others of the class prefer alternate starvation and surfeit to 
a " regular supply of wholesome food.^^ And again we 
have demonstrated that the thief spends his hundred a 
year, and that at these schools the annual cost of food is 
but 5/. For ^^ attraction,^^ we suspect, should be substi- 
tuted some word suggesting a repelling force, somewhere 
in operation. The opinion of a man of great research and 
experience, combined with a gentleness of manner that 
made him a favourite of the youngest child in the schools 
he inspected, will be conclusive on this debated point. 
Official ^^ And yet when both classes of ragged schools have done 
their utmost, it will be ^ evident to all men,^ in the words 
of the Citizens^ Memorial to Edward VI., ^ that beggary 
and thievery do abound;' since there will still be a 
vagrant class selfishly using up their children merely as 
the companions and instruments of their vagabondage; 
^ for there is as great a difierence,' says the first ordi- 
' nance of Bridewell, in 1557, in terms which three centuries 
have not in the least invalidated, ^ between a poor man 
and a beggar, as is between a true man and a thief. The 
poor man is he, whose age, or sickness oppresseth, or by 
losses, or otherwise, is beaten to the ground with necessity, 
which doth labour willingly to gain that which may be 
gotten so long as power and strength shall serve. The 
beggar is the contrary; one who never yieldeth himself to 
any good exercise, but continually travaileth in idleness, 
training such youth as cometh to his or their custody , to 
the same mckedness of life,' For these Bridewell was in* 
stituted, and our gaols must still provide ; but for "^ the 
youth which cometh to their custody,' no sufficient provi- 
sion- ever was, nor is yet, made; for. though the rj^ged 
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schools make a direct movement at this class^ its very 
vaffranq/ eludes their influence. They will raise up the 
widow's children and those of the poor • beaten down with 
necessity ' to the lowest depths of physical privation and 
moral depression, but will not reclaim the ^ outer bar- 
barians' perpetually hanging and preying upon the lower 
fix>ntiers of civilized society, to the injury of the honest 
poor quite as much as to the annoyance of the luxuriously 
rich. These mil reject no help but that which the honest 
man often seeks in vain — education to enable his child to 
do without help. And it is the children of this class whom 
society is inevitablv doomed to support, while it slowly 
grinds them down,' by its gigantic and indiscriminating 

agency for the supposed repression of crime Your 

lordship's co-operation with the home-office (superintend- 
ing the departments of justice and police), under a sufficient 
legislative sanction, could alone accomplish such a work; 
and I have ventured upon its suggestion, merely because I 
am quite convinced, that neither ragged schools, nor 
courts of justice, alone and severally, can grapple with 
the rising flood of this disorder ; but that, jointly, they 
may accomplish a great and saving work, with sufficient 
moral security against mischief to the general economy of 
society, and in a maimer consistent with the humanity of 
the age." * The sentiments of the writer quoted are well 
known as not open to the suspicion of a tendency to arbi- 
trary measures or unconstitutional power ; and, therefore, 
the expression of the necessity of possessing power to 
compel attendance at our ragged, industrial and reforma- 
tory schools, is the more conclusive. 

Inquiry at any of the schools designed for the class-^ unircmi 
the managers of which have neither a direct, nor an in- ®*p®^^<*- 
iirect, power to compel attendance or to detain — ^wiU 
result in statements of the withdrawal of children after a 

♦ Mr. Fletcher's General Report, 1848-9. ^ 
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temporary use of school instruction^ sometimes to the extent 
of half^ or more than half the number at first assembled 
together^ or of such irregular and fitful attendance as more 
than neutralized the reformatory influence. And let us 
observe, that when the school has no compulsory power for 
good, the vicious parent has immense influence for evil. '^ A 
man hardened in crime, gathers these children round him, 
and makes them his agents ; he sends them to beg, to pick 
pockets, and teaches them how to do it ; such instances,^^ 
says the Chaplain of the Bath Ga.ol, '^ are known to me. 
He takes them to the very shops they are to rob, points 
out the shoes they are to steal, the gown-pieces they are 
to filch ; and being less expert than the adult, they are 
discovered and thrown into prison. Thus while the older 
villain escapes, the child begins his criminal life.^' In the 
vast number of cases it is not poverty that can be pleaded. 
It is doubtless a great convenience to enjoy the proceeds of 
a child^s success in theft, and to have the consequences 
of failure, or detection, thrown upon the poor juvenile 
delinquent. There is no mystery in juvenile delin- 
quency. There is no complex machinery called for. 
Compel all children under certain circumstances to at- 
tend the school of virtue, as they are now forced to leam 
in the school of vice, and a vast difference will be per- 
ceptible in the aspect of juvenile depravity in any given 
locality. 
Parente § 4. According to the Chaplain of the Preston House 

to rapport of Correction, and with reference to a manufacturing dis^ 
atidKKd. tnct, ^^m the great majority of mstances, the young crea- 
tures who have been allowed to run into crime had parents 
who were well able to secure for them a suitable training 
to industrious and moral habits. For some months he 
kept a particular account of the earnings of the families to 
which our juvenile offenders belong. Taking the last fifty 
committals as sufficient to lead us to a general condusioii 
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on the subject/^ it is found ^^ that of these young victims 
of parental neglect — 

Sixteen belonged to families, most of which were Irish, passing through Preston, 
the neighbourhood, or recently settled in it, earning a pre- 
carious livelihood. 

Five belonged to families earning from lOs. to IZ. weekly. 

Eighteen „ „ „ „ 11. „ 21, „ 

len „ „ „ „ 21. „ ol, „ 

One „ „ „ upwards of 3Z. „ 

That a compulsory power over parents is required isAndmgw 
equally evident. It would be advisable to enforce the 
support, whole, or in part, of both the imprisonment of 
such children, while the practice continues, and the sub- 
sequent education, or reformation of their offspring. The 
testimony of another who possesses great experience on 
the subject will be sufl&cient, and is as follows : — " My 
opinion .... is, that we shall never be able to reach 
this class of juvenile offenders so as to operate effectually 
in diminishing their numbers, until we make the parents 
feel, and that through the pocket. They must be made to 
understand, by being required to contribute to the main- 
tenance of their children when they come within the grasp 
of the law, that they cannot throw off with impunity the 
«acred obligations which the Almighty has imposed on 
every parent.^^ There are parents who have been informed 
by the gaol authorities that their children were about to 
be discharged, and at the same time requested to come 
and save them &om the grasp ^^ of the evil spirits, always 
hovering about the gates of the gaol.'^ The answer would 
be incredible to one who has not read similar accounts to 
those given in our chapter on the sources of juvenile de- 
pravity — "They couldn't awhile.^' On the other hand, 
there are parents whose heart and fortune are already 
1;yroken, because of the " prodigal son.'' On such the law 
would fall with unkind severity, if juvenile imprisonment 

V 
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be continued. , Nay, further, the enlightened parent would 
justly complain — My child is bad, and you are going to 
make him worse, and that at my cost. Surely, this is 
" helping forward my affiction.^^ No such consequence, 
however, would be developed by the law under the aban- 
donment of juvenile imprisonment and the substitution of 
the reformatory process. On the contrary, the parent 
would view, with high satisfaction, the more than probable 
reformation of his lost one, before the last portion of his 
patrimony had been squandered away; and would become, 
doubtless, as liberal a contributor to the institution as he 
would become a warm advocate of the law of compulsion. 
Efficacy The Only possible objection still to be urged, as it 

Fa?te'^^°' appears to us, is, that we are attributing much more to 
legislative enactments, or magisterial influence, than it is in 
the power of human laws to achieve. If, on the principle, 
that what has been secured, may, under similar drcmn- 
stances, again be accomplished, we are to try our proposal, 
then a simple reference to the statements made, and the 
tables given on pages 228 and 229 and elsewhere, will set at 
rest the question. 

The directors of our schools are almost universally 
lamenting the want of a salutary check on truant habits; 
or a restless roving disposition that has been growing with 
the growth of the limbs of the children they have to edu- 
cate ; or are deploring the power, the baneful power, pos- 
sessed by vicious or ignorant parents, whose eriminal 
practices or caprices become the occasion of the with- 
drawal of the children from school, and their immediate ^ r 
introduction into a course that will assuredly lead to the 
gaol or the hulk. 

Prom every institution, whose reports we have yet seen, 
or of which we have any knowledge, there is an annual list 
of deserters. Some of these deserters, we find figuring in ' 
our criminal calendar. But, on the other hand, from an \ 
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equally large number of sources, we derive the assurance 
that no committal has ever been known to occur, of such 
boys as have completed the reformatory course. The 
expediency of the principle we think cannot but be con- 
ceded. If so, we have to consider the equally important 
question, Can it be reconciled with the ideas of a free and 
independent nation? In avenging a wrong done to the 
community, the confinement in gaol is forcibly resorted to. 
The only difference between this plan, and that proposed, 
is, that the latter is merciful, while the former is as cruel, 
as, for all desirable purposes, it has proved abortive. ^' Our 
present system is a premium upon persons in low life to 
make their children thieves.^^* Whereas, the system justifiable. 
advocated, is designed to produce a sense of parental re- 
sponsibility, by showing the parents of the class under 
consideration, the personal consequences of neglect. It 
has, with great propriety, been proposed for discussion, 
'^ Whether a very careless parent ought not to be regarded 
as an accessory before the fact, and, if he should not have 
the means of maintaining his child, be punished himself/' "[ 
Unquestionably more righteous and just would it be to 
treat some parents, or employers, as criminal, than their 
unfortunate victims who can scarcely distinguish between 
right and wrong. If the following statements are not 
exaggerations, and few are so unacquainted with facts as 
to think so, it is more than righteous ; it is the duty of 
society to interpose between the children and their cor- 
niptors. " I have found,^' says a City missionary, '^ ter- 
rible ungodliness to prevail amongst the parents of juve- 
nile delinquents. I cannot stain these pages with the 

accounts I could famish I could not remember 

how many times my sleep has been hindered, and my 

« Evidence by Mr. Seijeant Adams before a oommittee of the House of 
Lords. 

+ Keport of Conference. 
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mind racked^ by the catalogue of horrors which has come 
to my knowledge during the day^ or the tears I have shed 
over the remembrance of this arcanum of all that is un- 
holy^ mihappy^ and wretched. After all that has been 
written and said^ I feel fully persuaded that^ to the mass 
of the higher and middle orders of England^ it is yet an 

arcanimi Children of tender age are sent out to 

thieye^ to pass bad coin ; girls sent upon the streets by their 
wretched parents; mere infants taught by their parents 
that there is no Gk>d ; taught most abominable words and 
actions^ and such ways laughed at as wit. I loathe the 
task of multiplying such details^ in remembrance of which 
my soul is exceedingly sorrowful.^^* 

Whatever may be the opinion formed by individuals, 
Christianity urges our interference : — "If thou forbear to 
deliver them that are drawn imto deaths and those that 
are ready to be slaiQ ; if thou sayest^ Behold, we knew it 
not ; doth not he that pondereth the heart, consider, and he 
that keepeth thy soul, doth not he know it ? and shall not 
he render to every man according to his works ?*^t K the 
child, "has parents neglecting him, in contempt or in 
ignorance of their duties, or if their turpitude has ris^i 
to the height of perverting his innocent and truthfol 
mind, it is the duty of society to interpose ; for although 
society does, and even ought to, respect parental autho- 
rity; yet, when that sacred trust is abandoned or per- 
verted, it becomes the duty of society to take the place of 
the parent, and train up the child m the way he should | 
go. Not that the parent should escape his pecuniary 
burden, because he has thrown off the duties which God 
and nature have cast upon him. We say no such thing ; 
but we say, above all things, the helpless child must be J 
cared for, physically, morally and religiously. Then let I 
society enforce the claim on the parent, not so much for I 

• Vanderkiste. + Prov. xxiv. 11, 12, 
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pecuniary indemnification, although that is by no means 
unimportant, as to vindicate a great principle, that of pre- 
venting any man from obtaining a benefit out of his own 
wrong-doing/** 

In conclusion, it should be remembered that the end of The end 
the compulsory power desired is the securing an oppor- 
tunity to exercise a moral inflmnce. No evil results could 
flow from such an addition to reformatory schools founded 
on the principles already recommended. We ask not 
power to flog, as at gaol. We ask permission only to 
withdraw a child from the cruelties of the cell ; from the 
demoralizing power of the dissolute parent; and to be 
allowed an opportunity to make hardened and ungovemed 
children feel that there is a " constraining '^ power in 
Christian love. 

§ 5. There is, however, another class of objections. Pouticai 
The food given to the hungry is regarded as an objection- **^'*®"^ 
able feature in many respects. They have sinned, and 
suffer but just consequences. It is false sympathy, if it 
be not, indeed, presumptuous, to stand between the victim 
and a retributive providence. So argued those in the days 
of Jerusalem's trouble, who said, " Base it, rase it, even to 
the foundation thereof.'^ t B^t another view was taken 
by Him, whose "mercy rejoiceth over judgment.^' **I 
am very sore displeased with the heathen that are at ease, 
for I was but a little displeased, and they helped forward 
the affliction.''J 

The objection here disposed of has assumed another 
form. "You can do nothing with the class;'* or, "You 
can nev^ make anything out of such wretches as enter 
our prisons,'' is a formula of objection abandoned alto- 
gether. Palpable success has silenced it. But the very 
thing pronounced impossible is now complained of as being 

• Report of Conference. -f Psalm cxxxvii. 7. 

} Zsch. i. 15. 
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too good, " You are inverting the right order of things. 
You are taking a small^ isolated section of the community^ 
and attaching undue importance to their welfare. Nay, 
more than this. You are helping youths who have become 
felons into a better state of education, into habits that give 
them greater facilities than those enjoyed by the children 
of the honest, industrious, but poverty-stricken parents.^^ 
That we have not mistaken the meaning of the opposition, 
the following will show : — " I greatly dread,^* said Lord 
Denman in 1847, " the eflfect of giving them benefits and 
privileges, which they could never have hoped for but 
from the commission of crime. I am myself extremely 
jealous of the gratuitous instruction of the yoimg felon in 
a trade, merely because he is a felon, and of the displace- 
ment of the honest man from employment, by his success 
in thus obtaining it.^^ Surely it is our turn to complain. 
Does not the objection couched in the former part of the sen- 
tence amount to their reproaching us for doing in one direc- 
tion, and that under disadvantageous circumstances, what 
they ought to have done in another ? Instead of objecting 
to the superior education of the ragged school and refor- 
matory institution, such ought to turn their attention to 
the improvement of their favourite schemes for the indus- 
trious, which are thus acknowledged to be in fault. 

The fear of "displacing honest men^^ is altogether 
groimdless. We cannot charge the noble lord with an in- 
tention to assert the doctrine, that once a feloriy always a 
felon should be our guiding principle. There is, however, 
a fallacy in the supposition. Honesty by itself cannot 
displace honesty. The reformed felon has to contend with 
prejudices too many and too severe to allow us to indulge 
in such probability. If he does in any case supplant, it is 
because of marked superiority, and the whole commimity 
gains by the change. But apart from this, is there not 
room enough for both? Has the shoeblack displaced any, 
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albeit that the class have cleaned some 200^000 boots last 
year ? But further, is not the emigrant vessel a universal 
adjunct to our ragged schools ? And we need not pause 
to show how much better it is that the school should send 
an honest and industrious settler to the colonies than that 
the State should transport the idle and worthless felon to 
the penal settlement. 

It is, however, more worthy of consideration whether, as Encourage- 
it is alleged, vice be or be not thereby encouraged. That it 
is not an imaginary result possible to the system of feeding 
and sheltering of the destitute, is but too broadly indicated 
in the casual wards of our union workhouses. As we have 
argued the principle at length, irrespective of particular 
institutions, we need do no more than to show that its 
action in our ragged and feeding day-schools is on the 
whole an unmixed good. 

First, however, it may be observed that feeding is abso- reeding 
lutely necessary in many cases. The class of children J^wKlJeiy 
in question have either been "getting their living,^^ ^j, necessary. 
supporting in vicious and inglorious ease their miserable 
parents or employers. To take them to school by force, 
without such provision, is to take their bread and offer 
them a stone. On these grounds we feed our prisoners. 
We refer to it, however, only to show, as in the case of 
vagrants, who are fiimished with the shelter of the casual 
ward, that the principle objected to is actually in opera- 
tion, and without opposition, where there is, indeed, a call 
for the stoutest constitutional resistance possible. Under 
the system observed by the directors of ragged and refor- 
matory establishments, no such evils result on the one 
hand ; and, on the other, a vast amoimt of good is seen to 
flow. 

The vagrant is fed and sheltered in the casual ward, and The " oMuai 
sent on, qualified by our legislative kindness, to beg with iigarioiu 
more insolence than ever. But the probation, the diici- 
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pline, and the instruction accompanying the food and 
shelter of these institutions^ check the practice and under- 
mine the disposition fostered by the casual ward. Again^ 
the gaol contrasts with these feeding institutions^ equally 
in favour of the latter. The coarse and simple food of the 
school is no attraction either to the vagrant or to the ihiei^ 
either of whom mighty following his propensities^ live 
'* sumptuously.'^ Further, while being fed on a spare 
diet, they are being taught in the school to occupy a posi- 
tion, that will soon command superior entertainment. 
From the prison the delinquent is turned out upon the 
cold and, to him, useless world, and the alternative offered 
is to starve — ^for he neither knows how to work nor wh«re 
to obtain an employer — or to steal and rob, as the best 
way to return to the cell and be fed to the full. 

We do, therefore, feed and shelter, but in a very objec- 
tionable manner. We propose doing no new thing to 
alarm the political economist or the sickly sentimentalist^ 
when we attach to our institutions the kitchen and the 
dormitory. After all, facts must be our highest court of 
appeal, and these we subjoin. We should premise, how- 
ever, that during the infancy of ragged institutions our 
facts are necessarily few, and, therefore, apart from the 
nature of the principles in operation, they cannot, as yet, 
be so confidently appealed to as when extended observation 
shall famish more numerous and diversified data. ''In 
Aberdeen, where alone t?ie system has been fairly tried, the 
average number of paupers on the roll of St.Nicholas in 1844 
was 1,820. In 1845 the new Poor Law Act came into opera- 
tion, and the following is the number to the present time : — 

In 1845 the number was 1750 

« 1846 „ „ „ 1753 

„ 1847 „ „ „ 1796 

„ 1848 „ „ „ 1502 

„ 1849 „ „ „ 1219 

„ 1880 » „ „ 1000 
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While in 1844 the average amount of monthly pay- 
ment was 406Z. 14*. in 1850, it was 251/. 78. \\d:' This 
rapid decrease cannot be set aside by the discovery of 
some lurking fallacy so frequently latent in statistical 
tables. For not only was this decrease simultaneous 
with the operation of the feeding school and police 
interference, but it is a feature only of the Aberdeen 
district; while in surrounding localities, not possess- 
ing similar institutions, there is no alteration to ex- 
cite attention. Nor do facts warrant the assumption 
that the honest and industrious poor, or people of the 
class now struggling to aflford an education to their chil- 
dren, will justly feel aggrieved, discouraged, or tempted 
to throw their children upon an eleemosynary institution. 
In Scotland the number of applications for admission 
has graduaUy diminished, and in our large towns the 
establishment of ragged schools, and schools for the Irish 
poor, are hailed by the supporters of existing schools — 
such as the National and British — as drawing off an 
infectious class of children. The spirit shown by the 
British peasant, or the English artizan, in rejecting the 
shelter of the workhotise, as a degradation, is manifested 
by the vast majority of England^s poor, who ask not for 
charity, hut justice. 

§ 6. The industrial training afforded, and the partial Jj^f^^ind 
support to the institution, derived from the proceeds of compeutiou. 
work executed by the inmates, have also furnished occa- 
sion for a ^' hard saying^^ against the originators and abet- 
tors of the ragged and industrial establishments. As 
raising up competition, or as an instrument for under- 
selling the honest and struggling shopkeeper, these in- 
stitutions have been looked upon with distrust. So far as 
competition is concerned, the industrial department will 
be subjected to, and deservedly outlive, the objection and 
opposition shown to a new shop, opposite or next door 
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to one already established. In the course of time the 
tradesman, however, will find it as advantageous to have 
the shoplifter converted into an honest dealer and asso- 
ciate, as it wiQ gladden the heart of the man. The 
directors of such establishments may, nevertheless, do 
well to regard the objection under another light. If, by 
charitable contributions, you enable the reformed thief to 
tt/irfersell the honest shopkeeper, you will create the very 
evil in one quarter, which you are so anxiously endeavour- 
ing to eradicate in another. While, however, a remu- 
nerative price is charged for the articles, no evil of the 
kind wiQ be experienced. An important consideration for 
the tradesman is, that, as the youths are not always to 
be in the asylum, a rival in business, if rivaJry should 
exist, will not be of long continuance. The youth who 
stole from his counter, his door, his garden, or abstracted 
the contents of his wife^s, or his daughter's pocket ; after 
a short stay in such an establishment — ^where, be it 
admitted, he has, to some extent, lessened his average 
gains — ^will return to his shop as an honest customer.* 
Whether or not, the Christian has to guide his course, 
not so much from the views particular individuals may 
justly or capriciously entertain, as from the great prin- 
ciples of his religion. To the objectors we would com- 
mend the following dialogue, as stating, in a few autho- 
ritative words, the reasons for and against kindness to 

• This is not too sanguine a result to be realized. "We extract the fol- 
lowing from the report of the Batcliffe-square Bagged School in confirma- 
tion — "The shopkeepers in the neighbourhood bear strong testimony to 
a great decrease of petty pilfering and annoyances, and ascribe it to the 
influence of the schools."--Ninth Annual Report of the R. S. U., 1863. 
The improved circumstances, again, of the parents of the now industrious 
and honest children necessarily lead to greater consumption, and thus the 
shopkeepers in the neighbourhood cannot but be benefited. Honesty is 
the best policy for not only the reformed child to practise. The tradesman 
cannot pursue a better course than to encourage it. 
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the outcasts of society : — " Lo/* said an elder brother, scripture 

Lo, these many years do I serve thee, neither trans- 
gressed I at any time thy commandments ; and yet thon 
never gavest me a kid, that I might make merry with my 
friends ; but as soon as this thy son was come, who hath 
devoured thy living with harlots, thou hast killed for him 
the fatted calf. And he said imto him. Son, thou art 
ever with me, and aU that I have is thine. It was meet 
that we should make merry, and be glad ; for this thy 
brother was dead, and is alive again ; and was lost and is 
found,'' * 

§ 7. Having then briefly, and, we trust, satisfactorily. Legal 
discussed the "pro*' and the "con** of certain features ^ 
of these schools and institutions, there remain for con- 
sideration sundry difficulties in the way of the promoters 
of this great social movement of the age. These wiQ be 
found to be connected with certain qualifications which 
the Legislature alone can bestow ; and support, which it 
is desirable the Government should aid society in fur- 
nishing. But before even legislative sanction can afford 
any material assistance, public feeling should be raised 
against the low penny theatres and dancing-rooms, the 
lodging-houses, which have been shown to be the most 
awftd haunts of vice. The former would require the 
strong arm of the law to put them down, not as places 
of amusement, but as infernal machines for the destruc- 
tion of life and property. The latter would, in a great 
measure, be accomplished by the vigorous enforcement of 
our sanitary laws. 

Secondly. Government must relinquish its claim tojavenue 
apprehend and imprison the juvenile portion oi the com- abandoned, 
munity. On this subject the opinion of a member of our 
legislature will be of greater value, than the opinions of 
private individuals. " There is,*' says E. Monckton Milnes, 

• Luke XV. 29—32. 
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Esq., M.P., " evidently something which prevents the 
public mind from appreciating the extent and the inten- 
sity of the evil, and disinclines it to the remedies we pro- 
pose. I believe this diflSiculty will be best met, by every 
one of you in his own private circle, in intercourse with 
his dearest friends and in general society, expressing the 
feelings, and stating the facts which you (the various 
speakers at the Birmingham Conference) have done here. 
You may be aware that I brought this matter under the 
notice of the House of Commons ; I then found that the 
very basis had to be laid on which to construct my aug- 
ment. There was wanting even the recognition of the 
plain and palpable truth of the distinction between juve- 
nile offences and adult crimes.* The distinction which 
every man then present made daily, in his private life, he 
was unwilling to draw, with regard to public interest. I 
believe I may say, that in no country in Europe, does this 
moral confusion exist, except in our own. The Code 
Napoleon, on this point only, ratified the conscience of 
civilized Europe. I regard the painful exception of this 
country, as a remnant of that old penal legislation, so 
fierce in its retributions, and so lavish of the blood of the 
criminal, which it has taken years of philanthropic effort 
to mitigate and modify. We would wish to do for the child 
what Romilly and Wilberforce, Macintosh and Brougham, 
have done for the man.^^t Ii^ France, the support given 
and the concessions already made, show " that the Govern- 
ment acknowledges the defects of the system of correction 

* A visible change of opinion is, we are glad to find, taking place. 
Lord Palmerston is reported to have said (Aug. 1, 1853), ** The objects 
of the Legislature in dealing with criminals, were threefold. In some 
cases example, in others example coupled with reformation, and in others 
purely reformation. WUh regwrd to children, reformation must be con- 
sidered the prime object, and example a matter of secondary importance" 

f Beport of Conference. 
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adopted in the prisons of the state^ that it has not confidence 
in its own establishments. It seeks the aid of private ones 
even at considerable sacrifices. Indeed^ it has done more^ 
it has transferred the power which the law had given to 
the State alone^ to keep and educate these children^ to those 
private institutions.'^* It is apparent^ therefore, that 
public opinion must be made to bear upon the legislature, 
and the thing is accomplished. The absolute necessity of 
such a concession is set forth in the strongest possible 
light by the statements already furnished Jfrom every 
quarter, of the serious evils inflicted upon the whole com- 
munity by juvenile imprisonment. It is in vain that 
ragged schools, and kindred institutions, are established 
for the repression of juvenile depravity, while the Govern- 
ment lavishly supports a system, which, more than any- 
thing else, aggravates the character, and extends the number 
of juvenile delinquents. 

Thirdly. When Government has relinquished its hold a responsible 
upon the criminal children of the community, the next ^* 
step to be taken is to invest responsible parties with cer- 
tain powers for the benefit of juvenile delinquents. An 
Act is required to enable the judge or the magistrate to 
sentence convicted children, either at once to the schools 
of a penal reformatory character, or to the prison, and to 
the school : the former part of the sentence being kept in 
abeyance, as conditional upon the conduct shown at the 
reformatory institution. The imprisonment should be 
held in suspense, until either the average period required 
for reformation has expired, without encouragement ; or, in 
some cases (as tar example, when the delinquent is of 
tender age), till the minority has passed away. In France 
and America, as has been shown, the power is enjoyed 
without evil effects. To imprison, however, as some have 
proposed, for a short term, and then to transfer the pri- 

* Appendix to Col. Jebb's Report, 1852. 
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soner to the school, will defeat the end in view. It has 
been found that, excepting those cases where transportation 
has been pronounced, the culprit regards the schooling bs 
an extension of the term of imprisonment, which would not 
have been inflicted upon him, but for the existence of these 
reformatory institutions. Besides, why first send to the 
prison at all ? Will it deter ? No. Will it begin a refor- 
matory course? No, the reverse has been proved. To 
gratify a spirit of revenge ? Who advocates this, the only 
remaining plea ? 

But, further, the judge, or the magistrate, should be em- 
powered, in certain cases, to punish by fine, or, in all cases 
of juvenile delinquency, by recovering the cost of the re- 
formatory course from the parents, or the ostensible cause 
of the oflfence. If juvenile delinquency be as expensive to 
parents, as it is profitable in some instances; and by im- 
prisonment, a pecuniary relief in others ; then one impor- 
tant source of the evils complained of, would be for ever 
closed. Simple admonition has aroused a sense of pa- 
rental responsibility in some parents — a course pursued 
with marked success, by the chaplain of Preston Graol. 
To return a delinquent to the father under a public re- 
monstrance, and a guarantee to take greater care of the 
child, has proved successful, in other instances, as shown 
by the testimony of the Recorder of Birmingham. There 
are parents — ought we to use the term? — who ^^ cannot 
awhile,^^ to snatch their children from something worse 
than death; and there are men, or rather monsters in 
human form, who luxuriate on juvenile depravity: and 
reader, start not at the abruptness of the question, ought 
yoUy or ought /, to pay for the imprisonment, or the re- 
formation of the children of this class ? 

If to these powers an addition be made to empower 

of vligmicy. magistrates to employ the police in apprehending ev6ry 

vagrant, mendicant, or the inmates of certain places known 
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to be the haunts of reputed thieves, and taking them before 
the magisterial bench, that upon satisfactory evidence 
being produced of their vagabond condition, they may be 
compelled to go to schools of the kind already described ; 
then little would be required but perseverance, to lessen, if 
not to extirpate juvenUe delinquency from the face of the 
whole country. This co-operation of the magistrate and 
the police with school-officers, has already passed out 
of the experiment, into an established and recognised 
principle, in Scotland. The existence of a local Vagrant 
Act, enables the magistrate and the philanthropist to com- 
bine with the most happy results, in this noble crusade 
against vice in one of its most revolting and painfiil 
forms. 

It has been stated before that similar enactments exist romgn iaw« 

on the 

on the continent and in America. There are, also, laws of ■»^ject. 
a recent date in our own coimtry, which approach to the 
principles involved in the legal qualifications required by 
the directors of our ragged schools and penal reformatory 
institutions. The Act empowering the Parkhurst school 
authorities to receive and detain juvenile delinquents, and 
another, which converts the juvenile /efow into the ward of 
the Court of Chancery, under the guardianship of any 
person or society nominated or delegated by that court, 
already have conceded the principle. All that is required 
is the extension and modification of these laws to meet 
all the requirements of a reformatory school, which would 
be consequent upon the abolition of juvenile imprison- 
ment. 

An important consideration remains. In what indivi- 
dual, or body of individuals, should such powers be vested? 
In Aberdeen, the town coimcil, the poor law guardians, 
the bench of magistrates, and the directors or committee 
of the industrial school, combined together and consti- 
tuted the responsible parties. In Liverpool, the late 
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lamented Bushton endeavoured to form some snch a body 
out of the corporation. If to such parties the gaol chi^ 
lain were added^ for the present^ at leasts a sufficiently 
respectable and responsible body would be formed to 
exercise these powers^ with guarantees to the pubhc 
against unconstitutional interference. 
The indiffer. In passing to another important topic^ it may be ob- 
legisiatoie. scrvcd that though want of information^ indifference to the 
subject^ and reluctance to concede the points in question^ 
have characterized the House of Commons^ a better tone 
of feeling is perceptible in the House of Lords^ and very 
strong feelings exist among many of our judges and 
magistrates. 
The8teteof The committcc of the House of Lords, reporting on the 
i^usf of " evidence laid before it in 1847, made the following decla- 
ration : — "The committee are disposed to recommend the 
adoption by way of trial of the reformatory asylums;^' 
also, " the trial of a suggestion made by witnesses, who 
have given much attention to the subject, that whether it 
is possible part of the cost attending the conviction and 
punishment of juvenile offenders should be legally charge- 
able upon their parents There seems, in the 

general opinion, to be no other means that affords even a 
chance of lessening the number of offenders and diminishing 

the atrocity of their crimes Without raimng any 

speculative questions on the right to punish those whom 
the State has left in ignorance, it may safely be affirmed, 
that the duty of all rulers is both to prevent, as £Eur aa may 
be possible, the necessity of punishing, and when they 
do inffict punishment, to attempt reformation. The 
committee, therefore, strongly recommend the adop- 
tion of effectual measures, for diffusing generally, and 
by permanent provisions, the inestimable benefits of 
good training and of sound, moral, and religious instrae- 
tion; while they also urge the duty of improving exten- 
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sively the discipline of the gaols and other places of 
confinement/^* 

It has been also shown before, that great reluctance to Among on 
commit children to our gaols has been evinced by the magistrau 
members of our judicial courts. Many of our recorders 
have yielded to their better judgment, and preferred va- 
rious means of disposing of children to the usual plan of 
sentencing to imprisonment. This is a matter of notoriety 
at Gloucester and Birmingham. At the Conference, to 
which frequent references have been made in these pages, 
the following touching appeal was made by the chairman 
of the meeting : — " The learned Recorder of Ipswich and 
myself t have another reason — you may call it selfish, per- 
haps — ^for coming here. Doubtless you may sometimes 
t hink of those wretchcd children, but you need not see 
them. You need not go into their quarters, which are far 
removed from yours; and when you meet them in the 
streets you can lean back in your carriages until you have 
passed on. Except from the impulse of your hearts, you 
are not called upon to take any part in the great work 
before you. But they are brought to us face to face. We 
must endure to behold these little creatures — ^to see them 
on tip-toe, raising their eyes over the bar, and meeting the 
gaze of the pitying spectators, with an indifierence revolt- 
ing at any age, but doubly painful to witness at this early 
period. And while we are but too conscious for our own 
peace of mind, that their fate is placed in our hands, we 
feel that we are compelled to carry into operation an 

• Since the above was written, the Committee of Council on Education 
have intimated their willingness to apprentice a ragged-school boy on the 
ordinary terms, provided he has, for a reasonable period of time, mani- 
fested teaching qualities. Grants for books, maps, <fec., and for the erec- 
tion or hire of workshops, are authorized, and also certain annual fees to 
the masters of industrial schools. 

t M. D. Hill, Esq. 

X 
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In appeal ignorant and veigefnl system^ wliich augments^ to a fearful 

»urt8. ^ extent, the very evil it was framed to correct. We implore 
yoTi, then, to aid us with all your might in the great work 
now in hand. We have no express authority — ^myself a»d 
my Mend — ^to speak for others ; yet, nevertheless, I hope 
we may, without presumption, pray you, on behalf of tixe 
whole judicial establishment of England, although we sit 
on its lowest bench, to shield us from the reproach of being 
the agents of a cruelty at once odious and useless ! Help 
us, we beseech you, to reach that moral elevation, com- 
pared with which all social distinctions are as nothing, 
which we shall have gained when we shall feel ourselves 
the ministers of enlightened justice — justice guided by 
knowledge and tempered with mercy .'^ 

Pecuniary § 8. The sources of pecuniary support, which now require 

attention, form a matter equally important and difficult. 
To say the State must order a grant ; or, that society must 
voluntarily contribute to the maintenance of preventive 
and reformatory institutions, would of course be an easy 
matter, if dogmatism invariably succeeded. In our opinion 
the difficulty does not lie in raising the sums required, but 
in deciding a prior question. How shall pecuxuary support 
be secured ? A country that pays voluntarily or by assess^ 
ment a five-per-centage upon the national income, would 
not object to a penny rate, either in addition, or, as it 
would be found out, in lieu of a much larger sum now 
expended upon the destitute and criminal classes. But as 
there is in that same country a perplexing diversity of eofif 
' science and judgment, the question, In what way shall these 
institutions be supported ? is beset with difficulties. 

hree sources Thcrc axc three sources whence aid may be derived — ^the 
State, the corporation or the parish, and the philanthropic 
public. At the outset it should be carefully observed, that 
each and all these parties do actually pay, and that heavily 
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and wastefully, for the classes under consideration. Vir- 
tually^ therefore^ the nation is not called upon to make 
sacrifices; but to retrench a lavish expenditure^ and husband 
both public and private resources. The State is asked to 
elose the juvenile prison^ and thus economize to the 
amount of some millions annually^ and then to vote an 
insignificant fraction of it to aid a Christian public to 
establish and maintain a sufficient number of reformatory 
schools. The parish expends vast sums annually upon 
destitute children and vagrants in the '^casual ward.^' 
The parish authorities are required to transfer to others a 
fractional part of the money now pauperizing some^ and^ 
in other cases^ affording means to some of the most ob- 
noxious of characters to pursue their vagrant and mendi- 
cant propensities. The Christian community is relieved 
of much that offends the heart and the eye, and then 
solicited (with means enlarged through the suppression of 
vagrancy and theft, and diminution of general and local 
taxation) to extend their support to such institutions. 

Now, numerous and weighty reasons may be adduced to voiimtary 
show, that private philanthropy is unable to cope with insufficient. 
the diversified and multitudinous evils of juvenile depravity: 
that assistance from the parochial fimds is as just as 
necessary to secure regularity and certainty in the means 
of support : and, that while Grovemment, by prominent 
interference, would defeat the very end sought, it must, 
before the evil can be subdued, render pecuniary encourage- 
ment to those who undertake the reformation of the juve- 
nile criminal population. 

If, as it has been estimated, that the class for whom 
reformatory institutions are required, number some 80,000; 
giving for England, Wales and Scotland, about 500 juvenile 
delinquents to each county; a million will be required for, 
at least, the first and second year after universal adoption 
af reformatory measures. Abroad and at home institu- 
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tions have languished through inadequate support, and 
while some benevolent originators and promoters are dis- 
couraged for want of a little timely aid, others are known 
to have sunk under the pecuniary burdens they undertook. 
When, however, voluntary support is tendered with a 
sufficient degree of liberality, the committee and ma- 
nagers of such institutions as have been described, are 
still under the very painful necessity of refusing relief to 
numbers, who, like Levy Harwood, turn away from the 
school or dormitory, to take the broad path to speedy 
destruction. Even when sanguine hopes are entertained 
of eventually rousing the public sense of responsibility, a 
dread of delay is realized. During the interval, schools 
wiU, perhaps, be closed; and juvemle depravity become 
too great an evil for either state or society to root out 
of the country. In confirmation of the view, we need not 
quote pathetic appeals from the reports of every school of 
the kind, supported by voluntary contributions. The 
reader who is doubtful on the point has but to consult the 
documents referred to, to discover the general accuracy of 
this statement, 
jovernment But, ou the othcr hand, a prominent interference on the 
hat? ' part of the Government will have a pernicious effect. The 
most obvious reason of this is, that the very nature of the 
discipline required in these institutions, needs a class of 
masters that neither gold nor state power can provide. 
" Such schools require to be carried on with no ordinary 
energy ; they require the constant exercise of no ordinary 
amount of Christian perseverance and principle. It ought 
to be made known, that aU we are desirous of obtaining 
in the way of aid from the Grovemment, is that Parliament 
should authorize the expenditure of public funds in aid of 
local exertions ; that when an industrial school has been 
established in a suitable district, then the local committee 
should be entitled to look to the public funds for a certain 
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determinate proportion of tlie expense, but that the whole 
carrying on and Working of the school be left to the un- 
fettered energy of its subscribers and supporters, Govern- 
ment only exercising the right of inspection, as at present 
in schools partly supported by grants from the Privy 
Councn/^ * 

Government did formerly grant such assistance ; but — as Agitation. 
in the case of the institution at Hoxton, which was closed 
in consequence — ^withdrew the necessary aid from principles 
of false economy. The time, however, has come when 
public opinion must be brought to bear with irresistible 
force upon our Government. The Committee of Council 
on Education must make such alterations as will include, 
instead of as now excluding, that large number of our 
juvenile population requiring reformatory measures. New 
school-rooms with an educational apparatus and training 
implements, with all that is requisite for the establishment 
of kitchens, dormitories, &c., are needed in every large 
town in the country. No expense must be spared in 
establishing one or more normal schools, as at Mettrai, 
or as at Rauhen Haus, near Hamburgh, to supply the 
peculiarly qualified band of teachers— or, as they have with 
great propriety been termed, "fathers,^^ at Mettrai — ^needed 
for the work of ragged schools of every description. " For 
the support of such institutions,^^ says the secretary to the 
Bagged School Union, ^^ considerable funds are required, 
and they are often, 'in an agony of ways and means,' 
making every now and then ' convulsive eflforts' to get on. 
We have now, as I said before, 102 schools in connection 
with our Union, most of them looking to us for help, and 
yet we cannot aflford them annual grants out of our income 
of more than about 1,000/. This sum tk altogether inade- 
quate to supply their wants ; and yet, in spite of all oup . 
eflforts, we cannot get more funds from private sources^ so 

• A. Thomson, Esq. Speech at Birmingham. 
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as to relieve poor schools &om debt^ and go on prosper- 
ously ; and we feel that it is really too mucli to expect, 
that those who labour voluntarily as local committees and 
teachers^ should also be the chief source from whence our* 
income is derived/' 
•arochiai aid. In reference to parochial aid, the subject seems free of 
some of the difficulties above considered. Well-founded 
complaints have been made of the abuse and misapplici^ 
tion of parish aid. Children have been apprehended by 
policemen in the streets, whose parents have been the 
while in the receipt of weekly sums for their support. 
The child compelled to attend the school should, doubtless, 
carry the sums, before paid to his vicious parents, to his 
present benefactors. Comparison between the we^y 
cost of a child at an industrial feeding school, and the 
average weekly pay to worthless or impoverished parents, 
will show the saving thus effected in parochial expenditure ; 
which may be satis£Eu;torily shown to amount, in some 
cases, to half the former charges. A law, therefore, is 
required to make a legal demand upon the Poor Law au- 
thorities for every child introduced into an industrial and 
feeding school. The feasibility, economy, and equity of 
the principle require no further substantiation. 

We advocate, then, not support from either State or 
parish funds, but such aid as local committees and directors 
of such institutions may, from time to time, require be- 
yond the subscriptions and donations annually furnished 
by the Christian commimity. To use the words of a 
speaker at the Conference held at Birmingham, ^^ Schools 
established and maintained entirely at the Government or 
parish expense, are liable to become stereotyped — ^to be 
worked mechaiticaUy, and to lose that vitality arising from 
voluntary efforts and individual gratuitous exertions." 
And, to quote the sentiment of the highest authority 
possible on the subject, " Neither ragged schools, nor courts 
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of justice, alone and severally, can grapple with the rising 
flood of this disorder; but jointly they may accomplish a 
great and saying work, with sufficient moral security 
against mischief to the general economy of society, and in 
a manner consistent with the humanity of the age."* 

§ 9. If the evil and the remedy be fairly represented, ^gnorancea: 

•Txi'j/* • I'l J indifference 

wnat nmders from commencmg operations at once and the upper 
forthwith? The only thing wanted is, that the public "***' 
should be roused to a sense of its danger and its duty. 
Some years ago, a councilman of the City of London is 
stated to have expressed his doubts as to the existence of 
the extent and character of metropolitan corruption, as 
had been represented by the fiiends of the London City 
Mission. Equally lamentable indiflference, owing in a 
great measure to the natural principle-— 

" For what the eye sees not, 
The heart does not grieve "*- 

exists on the subject of juvenile depravity and delinquency. Organizatio 
Efforts, therefore, should be made to concentrate the in- 
fluence of all that are now fighting apart, and thus feebly 
maintaining the conflict ; to collect facts and information 
from all sources, to inform and enlighten our Government 
and society in general ; by convening public meetings — a 
plan so auspiciously begun in Birininghatn ; by the exten- 
sive circulation of reports; by calling the attention of 
London and provincial journals to the operations, difficul- 
ties, and successes of all such institutions ; by the increased 
support given to such periodicals as the Bagged School 
Union Magazine ; and, lastly, by well-directed appeals to 
the Legislature of the land. ^^We are warned by this 
great man^' (Lord Brougham) '^that the time has at length 
arrived when some thorough change of treatment must be 
effected, or we must be prepared to submit to the very 

* The late Joseph Fletcher, Esq., H. M. Inspector of Schools. 
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worst consequences. The unhappy beings of whom I 
speak form a hostile power^ which has established itself 
within our citadel. They are almost within hearing of my 
voice at this moment. Their race is perpetuated with our 
own. They troubled our fathers^ and unless we interpose 
with stout hearts and strong hands they wiU destroy the 
comfort, and, it may be, work the ruin of our children.^^* 
Such would be the feelings if aU were made as fully 
acquainted with the danger that is lurking in the very 
heart of the State. That the public are becoming sensible 
of the evils complained of by a few noble-minded magis- 
trates and benevolent individuals, is an encouragement to 
increased and strenuous eflforts to save the children of the 
nation from impending ruin. 
uergctic To crcatc 3, public feeling, an organized body is neces- 

sary — a society expressly formed to direct attention, to 
awaken inquiry, to rouse feeling, and direct a general 
attack through the pulpit and the press, upon juvenile 
depravity in the country. In ages past an infallible re- 
cord informs us, that at the touch of the angel, the 
prisoner's chains fell oflF, and when the deliverer and his 
charge were " passed the first and the second ward . . . the 
iron gate opened to them of its own accord.^' Were our 
cause to be honoured by some such a miraculous inter- 
position, we should find it impossible to realize our posi- 
tion, perplexed, like Peter the apostle, who "wist not 
that it was true which was done by the angel, but 
thought he saw a vision." The times that have fallen 
upon us are those that were familiar to the world when 
Samson 

" By main force pulled up, and on his shoulders bore 
The gates of Gaza, post, and massive bar, 
Up to the hill of Hebron—seat of giants old." 

Por certain purposes an association must be formed. 

• Report of Conference. 
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But in these days of associations we are anxious to pre- importance 

1 I /» 1 •. A of individual 

serve our noble cause from a very common calamity. An ai.d personal 
association is properly that in which each man feels that 
he is expected to do his duty. A society is a term which 
is, in practice, by no means synonymous with the term 
association as above defined. We have (as it has often 
been complained of) too extensively converted a society 
into the mere paid, or honorary functionaries, necessary 
to work an association. The committee, the secretary, 
and the treasurer — they are, in fact, the society, whom 
we, the people, pay, or supply with subscriptions to do 
all for us. The donation is given, the responsibility is 
transferred, and the hour is calmly looked forward to 
when some other individual shall call upon us, state our 
duty, and afibrd a fresh opportunity to depute another 
to accomplish our own engagements. But, reader, this 
great work laid before you can be accomplished by an 
association only, A society will retard the progress of 
the work already nobly begun by the scattered friends of 
the juvenile delinquent. Can you, will you, do something 
for the poor, wretched, wicked child ? You have but to 
recall the urgency of this question, as aflFecting the happi- 
ness of both adult and juvenile portions of the community, 
and the favourable nature of the times passing over us, to 
feel that something must be done, and that now, if ever, 
is the time to commence. We have compared statistical 
views of conflicting writers, and the conclusion arrived at 
was, that stiU the evil of juvenile delinquency is of a 
growing description. We have made allowances for the 
harshness of the views of some classes, and admitted that 
some things condemned in the poor child, are even ap- 
plauded in those of a higher class. We heard the country 
squire decry the cotton-mill, and heard the cotton lord 
rebut the charge, and depreciate rural occupations. But 
calmly looking on, as disinterested spectators, at least of 
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these differences^ we have ventured to point out one great 
evil of the town and the country gentleman^ neglect. 
Neglect^ inhuman^ unchristian^ of those whose sta^ngth 
was the source of their power.* And now, will you ne- 
glect the child of your town and your village ? 

To be duly informed must precede a sense of our duty ; 
and where light exists in the head, there must warmth 
be found also, that the beautiful but cold aurora of the 
north may turn into the bnlliant and all-subduing 
lightning, to strike the prison, and let the child go free. 
You have, therefore, discussed with us the sources of 
juvenile depravity, and found it to proceed from the 
ignorance and depravity of parents, who are pronounced 
unfit for a rational use of a leisure hour; the back- 
streets and hovels, and that mother of evils, poverty, 
that converted the poor man^s house into a haunt of 
infamy ; the " three wet days ^' that starve thousands in 
London, whose street life is necessarily a lingering death 
rather than living. You saw the mother in the street; 
her wretched child " picking up morals in the gutter;" 
you followed the vagrant in his tour through the whde 
country, weeping for his children, disgusted at his kxdu, 
and annoyed with his '^ubiquity ;^' you pitied the orphans, 
and felt concerned at their number; your heart was foil \ 
to see them early taught the mysteries of a street life, 
and longed for le^lative interference in the suppressicn 
of juvenile trading; and how did you bum willi indig- 
nation to see the father frolicking with drunken in&nts, 
and miscreants pandering to the yet undeveloped passions | 
of children in the penny-theatres and dancing-rooms. And ^ 
surely you have not foi^otten the Divine rebuke, becaoae 
we are a seed of evil doers, and because we have " cMUren 
that are corrupters" f With such feelings roused witbiD 

* Chapter I. + Chaptw II. 
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your breast^ have you no thought, no resolve, to rush to 
the rescue of the child so fearfdlly beset with evils oi 
every description ? 

But, as we closed our eyes, sickened with such sights, 

f and shut our ears — ^for we could bear no more — ^we heard 

a voice within, in the terms of a royal mandate, saying, 

'^ Take this child away and nurse it for me, and I will 

give thee thy wages/^* Abraham became the friend of 

^ God, and EU perished, according to the manner in which 

! solicitude was or was not shown for their respective 

* children and households. We heard the Jew and the 

Christian, the philosopher and the heathen, Moses and 

Paul, Confucius and Lycurgus, harmoniously united in 

one grand sentiment, that the pious care of children was a 

nation's trust. 

We found God imposing restraint upon our passions for 
the welfare of our children, and a retributive Providence 
insuring their happiness. The child itself clung to our 
knees, and begged us not to suflfer his inexperience, his 
innocence, to be the source of his moral destruction. We 
gazed upon that "beautifW thing, the child's mind, the 
standard of moral and regenerated excellence, exposed 
to the cruel and remorseless rapacity of multitudes of 
wretched and depraved beings. We blushed to think that 
ihe ancients had surpassed us in solicitude and tenderness 
•for the children of the State. And reader, have you for- 
gotten the impatience with which you listened to the 
account of what had been already accomplished to save 
children from the commission of sin, and to reclaim and 
restore to happiness and to honour those who had so early 
fallen into the snares of the destroyer ?t We have seen 
the anxiety of the prince and the nobles of our land, of 
the great land proprietor and our cotton lords, to elevate 

* Chapter HE. + Chapt^ IV. 
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the man by improving the homes of the poor. The advo- 
cates of popular education have cried loudly for the effi- 
cacy of national enlightenment, " to cure our every ill/* 
and in some we found the sectarian, and in others, the 
selfish spirit, that maimed the character and neutralized 
the good of this great preventive measure. The worth of 
secular education, and its pretensions ; the importance of 
Simday schools, which have bridged over the gulf that 
separated man from man — ^their direct and indirect efiects, 
on the church, the nation — their results; national and 
British schools, their inadequacy to meet national exi- 
gency; the necessity of their extension, and of auxiliary 
means — these have all been laid before us, together with 
the latest schemes, their value and their imperfections. 
The boarding school, for the children of the industrial 
classes, illustrated by institutions in France and Scotland, 
and by the feeding and industrial features of the great 
modem educational enterprise, has been suggested as 
likely to prevent the great evils of juvenile depravity and 
to economize the means of our poor but industrial classes. 
Reference was made to the great changes that have come 
over society ; creating novel dangers to the employed, and 
fresh obligations for the employers of our age. The ex- 
tent of the influence possessed, and the happy results of a 
wise and conscientious discharge of the duty of manu&c- 
turers, landlords and proprietors of mines, were illus- 
trated by certain examples, that shed lustre upon the 
English name. The injurious nature of female employ- 
ments, and the remedial measure for the protection of the 
child ; the infantas home ; the wrongs of the felon^s chil- 
dren, and the righteous recompense required ; the superior 
sense of justice shown in the school connected with the 
gaols of some of the German states ; the peculiar character 
and special remedies, indicated by the London street-seller, 
are facts, and measures that are still fresh upon the mind 
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of the reader. Then the refuge from distress, for the 
friendless, or discharged females, and the relief afforded in 
Glasgow; the still more diflScult question. How to wean 
the populace from debasing and gross indulgences, and to 
create in the lowest classes a taste for refined, innocent, 
and elevating recreations? formed the subject of anxious 
thoughts, as we saw the former lost to virtue, to happi- 
ness, from want of a protector ; and the latter debased to a 
level below the brutes that perish. While considering 
these disinterested schemes for the prevention of crime, we 
have had occasion to expose the sinftdness of indifference. 
They follow the example of the first murderer, who put the 
question, '^ Am I my brother's keeper?" They pay the 
truest homage to the Saviour of mankind who regard dis- 
tress as converting an alien in blood, and a heretic, into the 
neighbour whom we are to love as ourselves. 

Prom preventive means we turned our attention to the 
decided and immediate steps to be taken, to prevent the 
fallen from falling into yet lower depths of vice and 
wretchedness.* We conversed with the street "Arabs,^^ 
the ^' Kaffirs,^^ " the human vermin,^* and found them as 
numerous as the locusts, and as destructive. We followed 
them to the ceU, saw them schooled in vice, and turned out 
to beg, steal, starve, and be recommitted, some a hundred 
times ; we saw them flogged, and growing in knavery ; we 
saw the sinning child shut up in the solitary cell, and 
turned out maimed and deformed in body, and insane in 
mind ; we watched the perplexed " authorities^ inventing 
fresh expedients and then turning pale with astonishment 
to see the ingenious torture they had afresh inflicted ; we 
counted the cost of cruelty and social revenge, and found 
other institutions where, with mercy, love, and justice, our 
national resources were economized, the country rid of a 

• Chapter V. 
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^eat evil, and the outcast, the human vermin, converted 
into the ornament of society, and the pillar and the stay 
of the Christian church ; and lastly, we heard the chaplains 
praying heaven that the blood of innocents might not be 
laid to their account, and judges and magistrates implor- 
ing us to help them to snatch the helpless child from the 
iron, burning hand of this Moloch of Christendom. And 
now, if, like Judah, boimd by the most solemn obligations 
to secure the liberty and life of the child committed to 
your care, you would plead for Benjamin and the aged 
father whose ^^life is boimd up with^^ his — ^be of good 
courage, add yet one other plea, and you will find that he 
who has thrust Simeon into prison, and would take Ben- 
jamin also, has a brother's heart " yearning ^^ within him, 
notwithstanding the official sternness proper to the lord 
of Egypt. 

Thus encouraged, we looked around us to find a place 
for the children, an institution such as would afford at 
once shelter and happiness, should they be sent from the 
gaol to the ragged, industrial, and reformatory school.* 
We admired the mysterious influence of the ragged school 
teacher, imder whose unassuming and simple labours 
thieves became disinterested, and won the applause of the 
peer of the realm. We saw the downward course of a | 
wretched child, neglected by his parents and hardened by j 
the gaol ; we followed him to the ragged school, and saw 
him soon become a teacher and a missionary. In the in- 
dustrial schools we saw the scourings of a whole county in 
Scotland washed of vagrant habits, and converted into l 
honest citizens and industrious men, and we paced the [ 
streets of Aberdeen, whence ragged children had disap* ^i 
peared, and the police stood idle at the comer c^ the 
thoroughfares. We entered the penal reformatory schools 

"^ Chapter VI. 
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at Reigate and Stretton, ''the place of repentance ^^ at 
Westminster, and the dormitory of Field-lane Bagged 
Schools; and saw the hnndred institutions of America, 
Prance, Holland, Prussia, and Germany. We heard the 
voice of Heaven declare, that the founders of these refuges 
for the wicked from their vices should shine in heaven like 
stars for ever and ever. There was one thing needful for 
penal reformatory schools — a legal qualification to compel 
attendance in certain cases, and for a determinate period 
of time, without which we have found some institutions 
languishing, and with it others flourishing.* 

Once more we ask the reader of these pages. Will you, 
can you do nothing for the child debased at home and ruined 
in the gaol ? It is possible that your knowledge of the class, 
and your sympathies for the juvenile outcast and the juve- 
nile delinquent are but coeval with your acquaintance with 
the contents of this volume. As compassion kindled with 
the perusal of this work, so compassion may die away with 
the closing of these pages. The cold calculations of selfish 
indifference may return to subdue the feelings of the man 
and the conscience of the Christian. 'Are there not,^ 
may be the afterthought, ' many who are naturally quali- 
fied, and, from their contact with the class, inclined to 
become teachers in the schools, and patrons or contributors 
to the institutions connected with the great ragged school 
movements of the age, without our interference or our aid'/ 
The excuse may chill the warmer feelings of the heart, but 
will be of no avail in that day when these words will be ad- 
dressed to you : — " / was naked and ye clothed me notP 

What have yofu to do with the mistaken kindness in- ^hc last 
dicated in the refuges and dormitories ? True, the politi- ieSce. 
cal economist has muttered his suspicions, and the miser 
his imprecations ; but, remember, the mind of the highest 

• Chapter VII. 
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Authority on the subject will be heard in the language 
that follows : — " / was a stranger, and ye took me not inJ' 
What have you to do with the prison and the gaol? Is 
it not enough^ that you are taxed without a murmur for 
their support and improvement, and that you live honestly 
and virtuously ? The learned and the grave are expressly 
appointed to watch over the criminal; and, beside, the 
voice of the Legislature has more than once decided that 
the child shall continue to enter and re-enter the gaol. 
You, then, would leave this matter to others ? Ere you 
have fully made up your mind, think of the last great 
trial you will witness, and the last judicial sentence that 
will ever be pronounced within your hearing : — ^^ / was 
sick and in prison, and ye visited me not J' 
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"On iikv oiv vdvr* dvipa iUdriits AiroSkxoprai wtpl ravrriQ ttjq AperrjQ 
ffiffifiovkov ha rh riyiifrBai travrl fieriXpai aitT^Ct ravra \eyia * 8r( 
ik a(/Trjv oif ^v<nt ^yovvrai tlvai 6vi* Avb rov aitrofidrovt dXKd 
itduKTOv re cat k^ iTcifitXtiaQ irapa yiyveaOai f av TrapayiyvtiTou, 

TOVTd ffoi fAtrd Tovro TTtipdffo/Aai diroSfi^ai ffiiBfie ydp 

KoXd^H Toi>Q dSiKOvvraQ vpoQ rovT<f r^v vovv ix<»>v icai tovtov evtKa 
on ^SiKTfffevt Srrrcc fiij &(rvtp Oifpiov itkoyitrnaq rt/xoipctrat * 6 ^l fttrd 
XSyov Ivix^ipwv KoKdZeiv oh rov iraptXiiXvOoTog Hvexa ddtxriftaTOQ 
nfiiapiirai — oh ydp dv t6 yt wpaxBkv dyavtirov 0€tjj — dXXd tov 
fuXXovTog x^'P'^) *•'<* /*^ ahOig dSucrjtry firin ahrbQ ovroc ij^rc aXXog 
i TOVTOV idu)v KoXaoOsvTa * Kui ToiavTtiv Sidvoiav ix***^ SiavofXrai 
iraidfVTTJv ilvai dpiTiiv • dvoTpovr\Q yovv kviKa icoXd^et. — Plato, 
ProtagoraSf c. 38. 



** To reclaim men from vice, is a higher obligation than to punish them 
for their crimes. And what shall be said of the duty of a civilized and 
Christian State in regard to the reformation of the young and ignorant? 
If the State is the parent of all, shall not the soul of the child, abandoned 
by her, cry out from the dark depths of its iniquity for retribution ? That 
voice will not go unheeded. The Government, which makes railroads, and 
digs canals, cannot plead poverty in answer to the moral and social neces- 
sities of the governed. When millions of dollars are invested in stocks, 
surely thousands may be devoted to virtue. If I thought it possible that 
any man could be insensible to this view of the subject, I might speak of 
it as a matter of political economy, and show that it is cheaper to reclaim 
a youth than to pursue an expert villain through life to the gallows." — 
Message of His Excellency Oovemor Lowe to the General Assembly of 
Marylandy U. 8,^ January Session, 1852. 
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1 . '' What is the best method of preventing juvenile crime, 
or, when committed, of reforming the offender?'^ Such 
are the questions we are called upon to consider, when the 
evil is already of such a magnitude as almost to induce 
despair. Yet there is encouragement even in the fact that 
these questions have been asked, for it is a pledge that if 
there be remedies within the reach of a great and wealthy 
people, those remedies will be applied. The Anglo-Saxon 
race has never been wont to sit down indolently under 
either moral wrong or physical or political evils, and this 
disposition in a people gives a reasonable hope that when- 
ever a great wrong and a great evil for the present, and a 
stiU greater for the future, is once recognised, the active 
spirit of the country will at once be brought to bear upon 
it, and the plague will be stayed. 

2. It is scarcely possible that any question whether of 
science or politics can be so entirely divested of connection 
with other questions of an important nature, as to allow of 
treating it as an isolated fact, to be dealt with without 

y2 
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reference to any other matter; and in no case is tlds more 
true than in regard to that now proposed. Juvenile crime 
is but the blossom of a plant deeply rooted in our social in- 
stitutions; and to deal with it as a matter of separate 
growth would be much the same as if a gardener, wishing 
to make his garden productive, were to cut off some of the 
buds from the bad fruit trees, and imagine that thereby he 
would find the rest produce a good crop of a superior de- 
scription. Juvenile crime only tells that a large number 
of children are without that care for their well-being, morally 
and physically, which social arrangements are intended 
to provide ; and we shall have to look deep, and inquire 
long, perhaps, ere we shall discover where the first fault 
lies. 

3. In this inquiry not a few fallacies encumber our path, 
and must be cleared away before we shall be able to come 
to any just conclusion. These vary according to the 
parties by whom they are propounded. By some we shall 
be told that in " the good old times '' vice and crime were 
rarer than at present ; and that our remedy will be found 
in returning to something like the institutions of those 
halcyon days when the peasantry could neither read nor 
write, and spent their leisure moments in dancing roimd 
the may-pole, or playing at quoits or other manual games. 
Others will maintain that the political interests of the 
State have nothing to do with the moral and social con- 
dition of the lower orders ; and, that though it would be a 
very good thing if they were all well educated, well 
behaved, and happy, yet the business of Government being 
to care for the material interests of the State, commercial 
prosperity must be looked to, the revenue kept up and 
economized, a sufficient force maintamed to repel foreign 
aggression, and— the people must look to themselves. 
Some wiU insist that if religious instruction be provided, 
secular knowledge and industrial training are matters of 
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very minor consideration ; others^ and they are an active 
party too^ assert loudly that all religious instruction of the 
young is an invasion of the rights of conscience^ and that 
to insure the happiness of the lower orders, they ought to 
have secular instruction alone, and be left .to pick up a 
knowledge of the Grod that made them, and the object for 
which they were made, from whatever sources they can. 

4. None of these assertions will stand the test of argu- 
ment and fact. There is nothii^ more apparent in the 
history of the world than that the depressed condition of 
the lower orders is attended with danger to the State, for 
neither commerce nor agriculture can flourish while the 
men who are employed in them are in a state of brutal 
ignorance; and if the social system affords nothing of 
human enjoyment to the mass of the population, we shall 
see, by recurring to facts, that the game of kings is not 
that of the people ; and that they will not resist invasion 
unless they have something of their own worth defending. 
The education and well-being of the lower orders, therefore, 
are not things which a statesman can with safety leave out 
of his calculations. I will give a few facts in proof of this 
which wiU also dispose of the first-mentioned fallacy with 
r^ard to the " good old times,^^ a period about as fabulous 
as the golden age ; and they shall be taken from a period 
sufficiently remote to prevent party feeling from having the 
least share in the statements.* 

* If any shonld object to examples drawn from remote timen and a dif- 
ferent state of civilization, let it be remembered that human nature is the 
same in all its great features in every age of the world ; and that the 
Boman or Frank slave was but man, degraded by the entire privation of 
his rights as a human being. Exactly in the proportion that our lower 
drders are deprived of any of their rights, they approximate to the con- 
dition of the slave, and will cause the same danger to the State in a greater 
or less degree. There is no right more founded in the very order of 
nature than that of the power to use the faculties God has given us, to- 
gether with a sufficiency of mental culture to enable them to develop them- 
selves thoroughly ; for He has made us all equally responsible for our 
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5. When the Roman Empire succumbed to the invading 
barbarians^ it was neither their numbers nor theit discipline 
that made them formidable : on the contrary, in pitched 
battles they were always beaten; and larger forces had 
swept over Greece in the time of Xerxes, occupying no 
more than the ground on which they stood, from which, at 
no great length of time, that vast armament swept back 
discomfited and broken. Why, then, did the great empire 
of Rome sink irretrievably when it was still strong enough 
to drive back the mighty hosts of Attila, unquestionably 
the largest force that was ever brought against it ? The 
causes lay not in the strength or skill of the invaders, but 
in the empire itself: the population had nothing worth 
defending, and they were passive. To explain this we must 
look at the internal condition of the empire. No slave 
could be received among the legionaries, who were, there- 
fore, formed exclusively from the small proprietors of land. 
Constant wars thinned these; debts accumulated; andj 
finally, the small farms changed hands and became the 
property of the holders of the large estates near : war pro- 
duced prisoners, who were employed as labourers; but 
though they cultivated the land, they had no interest i% 
nor benefit from it — they were slaves without property, 

actions, not only by his especial declaration, but by the very laws of nature 
itself, which unfailingly exact a heavy penalty for every breach of thenb 
whether it arise from ignorance or from wilfulness. It is well, then, to 
show by examples that these penalties aflfect states no less than individuals, 
and that when mental culture is denied to the bulk of the population, 
the strength of the nation is lost : but it would be offensive to many to 
draw these conclusions from instances near our own time and country, 
and I should ill promote the object of this essay were I to displease any 
party. It is the wish of those who have undertaken to conduct this great 
movement to obtain the co-operation of men of all parties in a work which 
they consider to be one of wise policy no less than of Christian duty ; and 
in bringing forward examples of the dangers which may arise to the 
State from its neglect. I have consequently preferred taking them from 
remote times which can now be viewed calmly, and the causes of events 
studied at our leisure. 
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without rights ; liable to be called on to give testimony in 
courts of law under the torture — ^the only way in which a 
slave's evidence was received, and this cruel kind of ex- 
amination might be called for by the prosecutor whenever 
he chose, if he paid the price of the slave into court. It 
was not by men thus degraded to the level of the brutes, 
and who could not be trusted with arms, lest they should 
use them against their masters, that the land was likely to 
be defended; and it was not. A few thousand .Franks or 
Burgundians could drive off slaves and cattle together, and 
leave the fields a desert. The proprietors, without produce 
from their lands, were called upon to pay taxes which they 
had no means of discharging, and they either fled, or re- 
ceived the invaders without resistance, compounding with 
them by giving up a portion of their lands for the free pos- 
session of the rest : choosing rather, say the writers of the 
time, to live under the barbarian than the Roman law, for 
they foimd the former the more equitable of the two. 

6. The same thing occurred in the East when the Arabs 
began to extend their conquests. When they invaded 
Egypt, their loss in battles with regular forces and sieges 
was enormous ; but again a large portion of the population 
was discontented. A sect, the Monophysites, had been 
persecuted ; they were numerous, and toleration was pro- 
mised by the Mussulmans. They treated with the invaders, 
and Egypt was lost to the empire. The report of the 
envoys sent to treat with them is remarkable: — ^^ Their 
leader is no way distinguished from the rest, and there is 
no difference made between the poor and the rich, the master 
and the slave. When the prayer time comes no one delays, 
but all wash themselves, and pray in silent devotion j^^* 
and on this report the treaty was made. 

7. Let us come a little farther down to the Frank 
Empire, which was prostrated under the attacks of the 

* Weil. Owohidite der Ghalifen. 
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Northmen in the tenth century^ as the Boman "Exapaee had 
been under the attacks of idie Franks a t^w OQiotwi^s 
earlier. The wars of Charlemagne had had the sawe coor 
sequences as those of the Romans — ^the labours of agricdil- 
ture were performed bj slaves^ and the free prqprietois 
who had anything to lose were few ; all weare igncnsant to 
t^ greatest possible degree^ unable^ as it appears^ ^en to 
think of anything but their animal wants ; but not evw 
what rouses the brute^ i. e., imminent danger^ would rouse 
them to self-defence. A handful of northern pirates could 
ascend the rivers in their boats^ bum and destroy the vil- 
lages^ and massacre the inhabitants^ till the country was 
but one vast charnel-house^ and the land lay uncultivated 
and uninhabited^ and yet no resistance was offered. " The 
stations of their fleet were so many strongholds for their 
plunder/^ says a contemporary chronicler, ^^ for they built 
their villages of huts, where they kept their herds of cap- 
tives in chains/^ and this cowardly submission to cruelty 
and rapine continued, till at length the great proprietors, 
seeing that men would not fight unless they had something 
worth fighting for, granted farms on easy terms to free 
cultivators ; and then, and not till then^ a race sprang up 
both able and willing to defend the country; and another 
generation heard only of the ravages of the Northmen as 
a thing that had been. 

8. Let us descend another century, and look at the state 
of England at the Norman conquest. The chronicler of 
the times shall tell his own tale. " The commonalty, left 
unprotected, became a prey to the most powerfiil, who 
amassed fortunes by either seizing on their property, or 
selling their persons into foreign counlries. There^one 
custom repugnant to nature which they adopted, namely 
to sell their female servants, when pregnant by them, and 
after they had satisfied their lust, either to public prostitu-r 
tion or foreign slavery;'' and this state of oppression of the 
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lower orders was coupled with ignorance of the grossest 
kind even among the higher. ^^The desire for literature 
and religion, had decayed for several years before the 
Arrival of the Normans. The clergy, contented with a very 
dight degree of learning, could scarcely stammer out the 
words of the sacraments, and a person who understood 
grammar was an object of wonder and astonishment. 
Ihrinking in parties was a universal practice, in which occu^ 
pation they passed entire nights as well as days.^^ Were 
these the good old times? or shall we say with these 
examples before our eyes that a statesman has provided for 
the defence of the country, till he has given every man in 
it something worth defending ? 

9. I have said farther, that agriculture and commerce 
cannot flourish while the people are ignorant. Let us go 
back into the same period, and see how these great interests 
£ared in the good old times, when none but the clergy could 
write or read, and kings had a complex stamp by way of 
signature, which they impressed on documents. And let 
it not be said that I am picking out extreme cases. The 
physician who writes of a disease describes it in its greatest 
virulence; tells the treatment which even in that state 
may cure it, and leaves the practitioner to watch the symp- 
toms and apply the remedies, sure that if not cut short in 
the beginning, the disease will go on till it arrives at the 
same degree of malignity. If I show the consequences 
in extreme cases of certain social evils, and these evils 
are foimd among us though in a minor degree, it behoves 
us to use remedies in time to prevent the same conse- 
quences. 

10. When we look back, then, through the chronicles 
of the past, so far from finding that the more spare popula- 
tion produced greater plenty in the land, we read of pesti- 
lence and fistmine succeeding each other with a terrible 
frequency of recurrence. The roads were beset by wild 
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beasts^ without resting-places for travellers, and so perilous 
altogether, that when about a. d. 990, Count Bouchard 
wished to induce the Abbot of Clugni, near Maxon, in 
France, to go with him to superintend the reform of a 
convent near Paris, he was with diflSculty persuaded to 
attempt a journey into " distant regions, at so great hazard 
and fatigue/' We may judge how commerce fared in a 
country where a journey of no great length, through the 
heart of what is now a rich district, is thus characterized. 
In England, nearly a century later, when William the 
Norman marched Ids troops towards the north in winter, 
the state of the coimtry was such that it was with the 
greatest difficulty, and almost with the loss of his cavahry, 
that he proceeded. "The way was so difficult,'^ says 
Ordericus Vitalis, " the destruction of the horses such, that 
every one anxious for his own safety thought little of his 
friends.^' It was in the march between York and Chester 
that this occurred. 

In the year a. d. 1030, an unusually wet season put an 
entire stop to all hope of sowing the land with any chance 
of return. " The earth was so inundated with continual 
rain,'' says a contemporary chronicle, " that for three years 
it was impossible to draw a furrow, and at the time of 
harvest the fields were covered with useless weeds. The 
bushel of grain in those lands which had fared the best, 
gave back scarcely a sixth of its measure, and this sixth 
yielded hardly a handful. This calamity began in the 
East, and after having ravaged Greece, visited Italy and 
Graul, nor did it spare the people of England.^^ The con- 
sequences of this famine were such as happily modern times 
can afford no parallel to. "Recollection shrinks from 
repeating the horrors of this deplorable epoch,^' writes an 
eye-witness. " The traveller assaulted on the road, sank 
under the blows of his assailants, and immediately his 
limbs were torn off^ grilled on the fijre^ and devoured. 
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Some, quitting their homes in the hope of finding more 
plenty elsewhere, when they sought shelter for the night, 
were murdered by their hosts and eaten. Some offered 
children an egg or an apple, in order to tempt them to 
follow, led them into a lonely place, and slaughtered them. 
In short, this mania for eating human flesh increased to 
such an alarming extent, that the animals were in less 
danger than man. One wretch even dared to carry cooked 
human flesh into the market for sale ; he was arrested, 
confessed his crime, and was strangled.'^ * Another built 
a hut on a somewhat lonely spot, and murdered aQ who 
could be tempted to accept his hospitality ; one of his in- 
tended victims escaped and gave information, and when his 
hut was searched, the heads of forty-eight persons whom 
he had slaughtered, were found in his house. He, too, 
was hanged, and his body was burned as an example to 
others, a. d. 1151, 1162, 1176, and 1197, are marked in 
the " Annales Mettenses^^ as years of ^^ great famines ; ^^ 
the consequence, as it would appear, of inundations two or 
three years before ; a proof in the first place of the bad 
cultivation and drainage ; in the next, of the small inter- 
course with surrounding countries when a local evil of this 
kind could produce a famine; and a further proof of the 
smallness of the produce even at the best of times, since 
the population being by no means large in proportion to 
the extent of land, had they cultivated it duly there must 
have been a surplus in hand. In these times when none 
but monks wrote, we must draw our own conclusions as to 
causes ; but I think I may at least assume that I have 
proved my position that agriculture did not flourish. 

11. Nor were the consequences of ignorance less de- 
plorable in other ways. I may take as a specimen the ac- 
count of a pestilence, a. d. 994, in Aquitaine. The people, 
ignorant of the true nature of the disease, brought their 

* Badnlphus Glaber, lilh iv. c. 4. 
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sick to the churches^ and laid them down in the hope 
that the relics there preserved might effect a miraculous 
cure — ^numbers thronged thither in the hope of seeing it, 
and the contagion was then so widely spread, that the 
country was desolated. Leprosy, the consequence of un- 
cleanly habits and unwholesome food, was a common dis- 
ease in Chaucer's time : the plague swept awsty thousands 
when, by some chance, it was brought into Europe, and 
this happened repeatedly from the same causes as we have 
already seen operating during those ages of gross ignor- 
ance. Surely, if the neglect of the lower orders is to have 
such consequences as I have merely sketched, no states- 
man is justified in saying that the political or industrial 
well-being of the nation is duly cared for, till he has 
applied himself with more diligence than any government 
has yet done to the removal of the canker of the state, 
which is all ftie more dangerous from not being imme- 
diately visible to the superficial observer. 

12. Nor is the fallacy less of supposing that religious 
instruction alone will effect all that is needful. That, too, 
has had its trial and has £iiled; for religion unaccom- 
panied with knowledge degenerates into superstition. The 
whoUy uninstructed mind cannot grasp an abetrafit idea j 
and a Qod without parts or passions is incomprehensible 
to the very ignorant. Let us again take a specimen from 
the same period, of the effect produced on religious opinion 
by this hebetised state of intellect. When the barbarian 
nations were first converted, their teachers were greatly 
their superiors in civilization ; and, with the religion, they 
learned the arts, and somewhat of the literature of the 
Greeks and Romans. The Gk)ths, especially, made rapid 
progress, and but for the political dissension which finally 
ruined the nation, they would probably have been a 
polished and learned people : but continual wars destroyed 
both books and teachers, each fresh horde from beyond the 
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Danube and the Rliine, brought an accession of barbarism^ 
till, in the mixture of rictors and vanquished, if the former 
lost something of their savageness, the latter gradually lost 
so much of their learning, that toward the tenth century 
science was utterly forgotten, and letters nearly so. It 
was about a. d. 950, that Batherius, Bishop of Verona, 
complained that in his diocese many of the people, and 
some even of the priests, believed in the complete corpo- 
reality of God. " They murmur," he writes, ^^ when they 
are reproved, and say, what are we to do ? We thought up 
to this time, that we knew something of Grod : but now it. 
seems he is nothing : if he has no head, no eyes, no ears, 
no hands, no feet, he is nothing," and thus atheism grew 
out of the endeavour to teach religion without other in- 
struction. The abundant superstitions which gradually 
sprung up in the Church of Rome, had their origin solely 
in ignorance ; and a slight tincture of physical science 
would have prevented their growth. 

18. The last fallacy which I have mentioned is that 
which would lead to the cramping of all state education for 
the people, by insisting that any regular system in which 
religious instruction is given, must necessarily violate the 
rights of conscience of some, and that therefore it is better 
either to do nothing, or banish religious instruction alto- 
gether. But this objection, if it be a bona fide one without 
any ulterior view, can hardly stand in the face of late ex- 
perience in many of our ragged schools ; which have 
shown practically that all denominations and sects can work 
together to give a Christian education, and make respect- 
able and honest members of society, without introducing 
one sectarian difference : a slight degree of forbearance on 
the part of each, not greater than is daily exercised in 
society when persons of different parties in politics meet 
together, having been found quite suffident to enable 
members of the Church of England high and low, Wes- 
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leyans^ Independents^ Baptists^ &jc,, to join heart and hand 
in the great work of charity, without one unkind feehng ; 
nay, so far fix)m it, the kindness of Christian brotherhood 
has grown up among the teachers in the school, while eaeh 
was sedulously avoiding the inculcation of anything peeu- 
liar in his own opinions which might possibly displease his 
colleagues. Meantime the children were taught prac- 
tically, as well as theoretically, a rehgion of love and kind* 
ness to all, and became followers of Christ, because th^ 
found in this path a happiness they had never known be- 
fore. In the case of that class whose condition we are 
called upon to discuss, where aje we to find the conscience 
of parents who never teach their children anything but the 
arts of beggiag and theft ? Our hope must be to mend 
the parents through the children, and if this be impossible, 
to save the children from the parents. The rights of con- 
science of thieves and beggars are, to say the least, very 
questionable. I shall here address myself to those, happily 
they are a very small party, who make the rights of con- 
science a pretext, but whose real objection to Christian 
instruction in schools, is groimded on those passages in the 
Christian scriptures which enjoin submission to governors, 
and quiet and peaceable demeanour ; which is by no means 
in keeping with . the ^^ sacred right of insurrection.'^ Let 
these object as much as they please ; it is not with such, I 
trust, that the conscientious Dissenter will be inclined to 
ally himself. 

14. History has shown that Christianity has been the 
civilizer of the world ; let us take care that while jealously 
guarding our peculiar opinions on certain points, we do 
not cast aside altogether its blessed influences. Let. me 
go back once more to times long aoough past to prevent 
all party feeling, and see what has been the effect of 
Christianity wherever it has been adopted. The Groths 
were among the first of the barbarian nations of whose 
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reception of it we have any record. It was about a. d. 
360 that XJlphilas translated the gospels into the vema- 
cnlar language of that people^ and as^ tiU then^ they had 
never had any knowledge of letters whatever, he invented 
an alphabet for the purpose in which the work was written. 
When invaded by the Huns, the Bishop undertook a mis- 
sion to the Emperor of the East, to ask an asylum for his 
distressed converts ; and having received a grant of lands in 
Moesia, he led them over the Danube to their new home, 
where from that time they led a peaceful life engaged in 
the labours of agriculture down to the middle of the sixth. 
century, when Femandes, the Gothic Bishop of Ravenna^ 
gives us the account. Nay, even those more warlike Gt)ths 
who, driven to desperation by the bad faith of the Roman 
Emperor, took arms to chastise it, although there were 
among them a large mixture of heathen savages who had 
thronged to the standard of Alaric, when they saw a pro- 
spect of war and plunder, gave the first example of a town 
taken by assault where any mercy was shown to the in- 
habitants. Alaric set apart the two churches of St. Peter 
and St. Paul at Home as a refuge for the inhabitants 
when he took that city, set a guard round those sanc- 
tuaries, and escorted thither many bodies of unprotected 
citizens, as well as a considerable quantity of the church 
plate. The Burgundians, too, a barbarous German tribe, 
when they crossed the Rhine into Gaul, soon received the 
Christian religion, and thenceforward lived among the 
inhabitants, as we are told by Orosius, a contemporaiy 
writer, " in Christian brotherhood,^^ working in the fields, 
and becoming a quiet peaceable population. As Chris- 
tianity gradually degenerated from its purity, its influence 
was less; but even in its more corrupted state its civili- 
ziug power was still felt. When Norway became Chris- 
tian, the Vikingr (pirate sea-kings), ceased their ravages, 
and the king of that country sent his son to be educated 
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at the coTirt of England^* then the most polished of the 
northern nations^ in order that he might learn the habits 
of the people. He was called to the throne by the voice 
of the nation^ and his name was long after venerated by 
the title of " Haco the Good/^ The same thing happened 
when RoUo, the pirate chief, was induced to accept lands 
in France, nnder the condition of receiving baptism ; within 
a century the savage Northmen had become distingnished, 
as far as any were distinguished in that age, for arts and 
knowledge, and within one hundred and fourteen years 
had attained so great a proficiency in war and letters, that 
their duke was able to conquer England, and supply its 
church with men whose learning is still famous. 

15. If we compare with these results the conquests made 
by other barbarous nations who embraced no gentler fidth 
to harmonize their hordes — and Asia affords many in- 
stances of such — ^we must allow, that however at times 
disregarded among those who profess this faith, still there 
is a mighty force in the purity of its moral precepts, which, 
though it has not done all yet, has done much, and will do 
more, if we do not,_by a misjudged eagerness respecting 
matters of comparatively trifling import, impede the great 
work. The precepts of Christianity are those of the good 
of every age ; and shall we leave the class most exposed 
to all evil influences with no safeguard, no law to guide 
their actions, no lessons of disinterested love towards their 
fellow-creatures, and grateftd homage towards their ^aker ? 
'^ What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justice 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?^^ 
and what sect of Christians is there who cannot unite in 
teaching thus much — ^it is all that is needed — ^to these out- 
cast children ? 



* In the reign of Athelstan. 
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16. Having now, it is to be hoped, disposed of the chief 
fallacies which encumber the subject before us, we may 
proceed a step farther. We can never hope to grapple 
with any great question till those who are called upon to 
act agree in some principle upon which all their measures 
must be founded, for there can be no united action when 
all are aiming at different objects. Let us then pause a 
moment to consider. 

1st. What are the rights of the individual ? (for it is quite 
clear that aU crime is an exercise of individual will). 

2nd. What axe the rights of that aggregate of men which 
we term society, and which claims the power of controlling 
crime ? and 

3rd. What are the duties which grow out of those 
rights? 

17. — 1st. The rights of the individual maybe very easily 
stated, for they are founded on his natural powers. If we 
believe that man was created by an Allwise and Almighty 
Being, we must believe also that he was created for some 
definite end ; and as we cannot suppose that an Almighty 
Being would use inadequate means for the accomplishment 
of his purpose, we must also conclude that the faculties 
and powers of mind and body bestowed upon man are suf- 
ficient for the working out that end, if fully developed. If 
he was created for a purpose, his Maker will require him 
to fulfil that purpose; and out of this obligation to the 
higher nature grows his claim upon his fellow-creatures, 
that he shall not be impeded in the development of any 
part of his faculties, bodily or mental, since without these 
it is not to be expected that he can adequately fulfil the 
intention of his Maker in his creation. In so far, there- 
fore, as any impediment is thrown in the way of this de- 
velopment, the object of the Creator is contravened, and the 
man suffers a wrong. Nor are the more obvious wrongs of 
refusal of nourishment, mutilation of members, or depriva- 

z 
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tion of the organs of sense^ the only ones^ though these 
alone are cognizable by a court of law. The use of his 
mental £Eu;ulties is among the rights of man no less than 
that of his eyes and ears. Physiology has only lately 
taught us that these faculties are actual functions of the 
brain^ as much as sight is of the eye^ or hearing of the ear^ 
and even yet there are many who are unaware of this part 
of modem discoveries ; and to this, probably, it is owing 
that it has not yet been fully acknowledged, that to debar 
a man from the due exercise of these faculties is no less a 
mutilation than putting out his eyes. It matters little 
whether he is rendered idiotic by a blow on the head or by 
solitary confinement ; the injury to his natural powers is 
equal, the contravention of God's will and the wrong to 
the individual is the same. We may, therefore, define 
man's natural rights to be : the liberty to develop ftiUy 
and freely all the faculties, i, e. the bodily powers and the 
mental capacities with which his Maker has endowed him. 
18. The power to commit crime does not enter into this 
freedom, which asks only that man should be able to un- 
fold the various tendencies of his nature in accordance with 
the object for which that nature was given : Now crime is 
essentially a wrong and an outrage on the nature itself. 
For, all crime is either the result of an excessive and hurt- 
fill indulgence of some propensity in itself innocent, or a 
direct sinning against some natural instincts which if duly 
developed would have prevented its commission. Thus, 
nature shrinks instinctively from the sight of blood; so 
much so, that it is only by long training that the young 
surgeon accustoms himself to endure the violence done to 
his instinctive feeling, even when the object to be attained 
is a beneficial and humane one : much more then has the 
murderer to nerve himself against this involuntary repug- 
nance, nor is he able to perpetrate the crime until all those 
gentler impulses have been worn away by habit, or over- 
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come by the fury of passion. A child will, of its own 
accord^ weep at witnessing cruelty or ill usf^e to ano^ear, 
or even towards an animal, and this instinctive pity is aii^ 
other of those sentinels of the sonl, which would prevent 
its readily succumbing to the opposite selfish impulses, \[ 
these had not been steadily fostered into a most dispropor- 
tionate and overpowering strength by the evil example and 
teaching of others. There is also an instinctive pleasure, 
apart from any higher motive, in promoting the comfort 
and happiness of others, and an equally instinctive affection 
for those who show us kindness. All these natural affec- 
tions and sympathies have the same claim to their due and 
equal development as the bodily oi^ans have to theirs. 
Crime and violence are the result of an unequal and im- 
perfect development, and cannot be committed without 
trampling on some natural tendency, wounding ^me 
natural sympathy, or, as not unfrequently happens, im- 
pairing the health, and unfitting the man for the fulfilment 
of his Creator's intentions : the liberty to perpetrate crime, 
therefore, cannot be one of man's inherent rights. 

19. Secondly. The rights of society may be defined 
with no less certainty, for they grow out of the rights of 
every individual composing that society; and these rights, 
as we have already seen, are such as shall insure a full 
development of the faculties, bodily and mental, with which 
man has been endowed by his Creator for some definite 
purpose ; for the very circumstance of his being created by 
a superior Intelligence, implies this. Now the right to 
develop these, implies also the right to procure aAd retain 
the means requisite for the end proposed; L e., food, 
raiment, &c., sufficient for the healthy development of both 
mind and body. Hence the rights of property. The man 
who has, at considerable toU, procured these means for 
himself and his children, feels that what is thus gained is 
his own, and that if any one despoils him of it by fraud or 
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violence, lie suflFers a wrong ; he strives to redress it, and 
if not able, calls in the aid of friends and relations to effect 
his object. Hence those continual feuds of savage life 
which thin the population, and not unfrequently lead to 
the extermination of whole tribes, while at the same time 
they put a stop to all mental and industrial progress. To 
avoid these evils we have congregated in societies, and dele- 
gated to the aggregate, acting by appointed functionaries, 
many of those rights which would otherwise be vested in 
the individual, who is called upon to give up all private 
vengeance on condition that his person and property shall 
be secured, or if trespassed upon that the offender shall be 
proceeded against by the appointed functionaries, accord- 
ing to certain rules either written or unwritten, which have 
been agreed on by the majority of the persons thus united. 
Now it is evident that when thus acting by deputy, as it 
were, besides giving up the right of private vengeance, 
every individual must also give up some portion of his 
property or his labour for the expenses incurred in thus 
providing for the public safety. The savage who proceeds 
with his friends and neighbours to avenge a wrong, shares 
with them the plunder they acquire in a successful attack 
on their enemy ; the man living quietly under the shelter 
of social laws, can only enjoy that security by sharing, to a 
certain extent, the property thus secured to him, with those 
who devote themselves to his protection ; and hence arise 
those rights of the state which we recognize in the shape of 
taxes, rates, &^. 

20. In order to make my meaning more apparent, let 
us put it in a more familiar shape, and take a few in- 
stances of the abridgement of mild freedom for the sake 
of social order. Where no law exists, property depends 
entirely on the capacity of the owner to defend it from 
encroachment; the savage carries off his neighbour's 
cattle — ^the neighbour, if he be able, pursues them; the 
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thief endeavours to keep what he has got; the rightful 
owner to retake his own, and bloodshed foUows. Society 
says, " You shall give up this power of defending your 
own property, because excited passion leads to deeds of 
violence ; and the weak must often succumb to the strong. 
Confide your cause to us, the aggregate, and your property 
shall be defended, be you weak or strong." Here the 
strong man sufiers no wrong by the lessening of his 
personal freedom, but on the contrary enjoys his property 
in greater security. In only one case, does social law 
leave the freedom unrestrained : i. e., in the case of imme- 
diate personal violence ; and the cause of this is obvious, 
for here the interference of the law would come too late. 
Again, the defence of the common country from foreign 
invasion requires that arms should be procured and men 
maintained in the field, and no one doubts that by paying 
a part of his property for the protection of the whole, 
he is better off than if he had to defend it individually 
against an overwhelming force. The Danegeld, or tax 
raised for procuring the departure of the northern pirates 
who desolated England in the ninth century, was willingly 
paid whilst the danger was imminent, though very possibly 
those who paid it had not suffered, and never might suffer 
immediate injury from the foe ; when it was continued 
after the danger was past, and misapplied to other pur- 
poses, it became a grievance. By securing the country 
generally, the inhabitants are gainers, inasmuch as trade 
and agriculture receive no damage. In later times, rates 
for lighting, paving, highways, &c., are paid, and enforce- 
able by law, because if cities were not lighted and paved, 
and roads were not made passable, much inconvenience 
and probable loss would accrue to all, and thus they are 
acquiesced in by all as expedient. 

Such then are the rights of society: to abridge in- 
dividual freedom in cases where its exercise would lead 
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to violence, and to claim a portion of individual property 
for public purposes, when those purposes evid^itly tend 
to promote the public good. With the machinery by 
which this is to be eflFected we have nothing to do here ; 
our business is only to establish the abstract right ; and it 
appears from the principles now laid down, that as aU 
crime is a deviation from natural rights, sodety is justi- 
fied in controlling individual will where it is irregularly 
developed, and has a right to daim a portion of the pro- 
perty it undertakes to defend, in order to meet the 
expenses incurred in its protection. 

21. — 3rdly. Having now considered the bights of 
society, we have next to consider its duties, which are 
far more complex, and wiU require a longer consideration ; 
for if it has a right to interfere with private vengeance 
and private property for the benefit of the whole, out of 
that right a duty gro^, that the means for accomplishing 
the end in view shaU be well chosen, well administered, 
and adequate to the purpose; otiierwise the abridgment 
of individual rights becomes a grievance, and very soon 
engenders resistance, by which the very benefit proposed 
in the first instance to be attained, is lost ; peaceable per- 
sons are again exposed to violence, and savage life — 
namely, individual attack and defence — ^recommences. 

22. There are some fallacies here, too, which stand 
in our way, and must be removed ete we can come to 
any just conclusion. It has been said that the object of 
government should be to secure "the greatest happiness 
to the greatest number;*^ but in this case the minority 
whose happiness is not secured have as much reason to 
complain as if no man^s happiness were cared for; for 
wherein does the circumstance that there sxefew sufferers 
make individual suffering less? But the very maxim is 
founded on a mistake as to the duties of society ; for if 
its rights extend no furthw than to employ means for the 
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protection of life and property from violence, it is not the 
happiness but the security of individuals which it has to 
concern itsdf with. The happiness of man necessarily 
consists in accomplishing the end of his being; all that 
society, therefore, can do is to take care that he shall in 
no way be hindered from working out his own happiness 
if he chooses to do so ; but many a man makes himself 
miserable by proceedings which society has no right to 
take cognizance of, and which in fact are amenable only 
to the higher tribunal of Him, who having made man for 
a definite end, has attached a certain penalty to every 
neglect of the end in view, that end being made evident 
by the very nature bestowed. Society, then, has no 
right to attend to the happiness of either the greater or the 
lesser number, and what it has no right to do cannot be 
its duty ; but it has a right to secure to all the means of 
developing the powers which Grod has given, and thus allow- 
ing them to secure their own happiness; and having the 
right to do so, out of that right grows the duty. 

23. But while attending to the security of all, another 
consideration presents itself. A man may make himself 
miserable if he chooses ; so far the matter lies between him 
fmd his Maker, and society has no right to interfere : but 
no human being submits willingly to {privation and suffer- 
ing ; and if by their vices a large number of persons have 
made themselves miserable and poor (for this is the natural 
penalty imposed by the Creator on those who abuse their 
nature and make an ill use of their free will), it is not to 
be expected that they will take this penalty patiently. The 
same uncontrolled passions which at first led to the vices 
which have made the man an outcast from society, will 
prompt him to envy those whose industry and good conduct 
have placed them in a better condition, and he will be very 
little inclined to acquiesce in the penalty, even though he 
may be well aware that he has brought it on himself. 
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Robbery, fraud, violence, and finally murder, are the con- 
sequences, if there be few persons in this condition ; insur- 
rection and revolution if there be more. It is not, there- 
fore, a matter of complete indiflference to society in general 
whether a large number of its members are pursuing a 
course which will make them dangerous to the rest ; and if 
this aggregate, called society, be charged with the protec- 
tion of the whole, and has the right given it to take so 
much of private property for that purpose as shall be strictly 
requisite, then, if the magnitude of the danger from this 
class be such as to threaten life and property to a serious 
extent, it is the duty no less than the right of the func- 
tionaries appointed for the purpose, to take care that the 
quiet and well-disposed shall suflFer no wrong. It has been 
with a view to the fulfilment of this duty that recourse has 
been had to gaols, penal colonies, &c., at what cost and 
with what success I shall show by-and-by. As in the case 
of capital punishment, which was the rough and ready way 
of preventing further danger from a depraved individual, 
these punishments at least removed the oflenders from the 
place where they were an evil to the community, and so 
far rendered them innocuous ; but man is so gregarious an 
animal that this removal is only a transfer of the evil from 
one place to another. The depraved man carries with him 
a moral taint wherever he goes, and can never be innocuous 
while he lives. It was upon this ground that some of our 
elder judges were free in the infiiction of capital punish- 
ment, thinking the hope of amending the criminal a vain 
one, and believing the contamination of intercourse with 
him so great, that for the benefit of others he ought to be 
cut short in his career. It seems strange that, while ac- 
knowledging by all our costly establishments for the pu- 
nishment of criminals the duty of protecting the industrious 
and well-disposed from the aggressions of this dangerous 
class, it should not have occurred to any one that preven- 
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tion is better than punisliiuent; and that the money thus 
spent would be better laid out in teaching men the true 
way to attain happiness^ than in punishing their irregular 
attempts to remedy their unhappiness. 

24. Were men bom with all their passions and inclina- 
tions fixed and strong, as they are foimd in the adult cri- 
minal class, this might be a hopeless task ; but when we 
know (for we act upon this persuasion in the case of our 
own children) that during the first years of life the cha- 
racter is ductile, and ready to receive any form and direc- 
tion, if proper care be given to the business, there is more 
than hope, there is a certainty, that a provision for the wise 
education of the class among which criminals are most 
usually found, would also be a far more effectual provision 
for the safety of life and property, than all the courts of 
law, gaols, and penalties which have multiplied aroimd us 
with the progress of commercial prosperity. I have pur- 
posely said tmse education, for the word itself has been 
strangely misapplied ; and we hear it said of a man in the 
lower classes that he has received a good education when 
he can write a free hand, and is ready at accounts : or in 
the upper, when he has gained a certain amoimt of Greek, 
Latin, and mathematics. But this is mere instruction; 
education is more : it is the training by which the mind of 
the child is led on from infancy and manhood, and every 
impression made, whether by outward circumstances or 
oral instruction, has its share in forming the future cha- 
racter of the man. The peasant and the thief are as much 
educated as the nobleman or the professor of science, but 
in a different school : and as in the latter instances, so in 
the former, the two elements which go to the forming hu- 
man character, i. e,, the circumstances in which they are 
placed and the kind of instruction they receive, determine 
the bent of the man. 

25. Could we at once change the outward circumstances 
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as we can the quality of instruction afforded in schools^ we 
might at once train the rising generation to orderly habits ; 
and we should probably then have little to say about juve- 
nile criminak^ for they would-be a class neaiiy unknown : 
but here is the difficulty. In our complex system the out- 
ward circumstances can only be slowly altered, and centu*- 
ries pass over before we can distinctly trace the beneficial 
influence of the changes made with a view to bettering the 
condition of the people generally. The individual, indeed, 
who has a fortune equal to the occasion, has no great diffi- 
culty about his duties to those about him : these are 
marked clearly enough by his instinctive feelings. He 
cannot bear the sight of pain ; then he may rightly argue 
that it was intended by his Maker that he should do all in 
his power to alleviate what it is painfiil to him to witness ; 
and he will find his pleasure and his advantage in so doing. 
But the abstract thing called society is in fact nothing but 
a compact made for certain purposes, and as it has rights 
which do not grow out of the requirements for the execu- 
tion of these purposes, and no fimds but those which are 
granted for this use ; so it has, properly speaking, neither 
feeling nor sympathy, and its duties are confined to the due 
administration of these rights and fonds. All its proceed- 
ings are foimded on the one broad principle, that security 
of person and property is to be provided for ; and all actions 
which lead to a violation of the public peace, in which case 
life and property are likely to suffer, are prohibited, and 
visited with penalties in order to prevent their l-ecurrence. 
Neither is it merely an immediate violation of the public 
peace, or hazard to property which socieiy cares for ; roads 
are made, towns lighted, sewerage attended to, &c., because 
-danger to life or property would be the consequence of the 
neglect of these precautions ; and, therefore, society claims 
the cost of these things from the general purse : yet hos- 
pitals, however much comfort they afford, form no part of 
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public expenses^ but are left to be supported by private 
bounty, because, were they discontinued to-morrow, no 
very general barm would ensue ; neither insurrection nor 
pestilence would be likely to follow. Society, then, as I 
have already observed, except when the public mind is very 
greatly agitated, can hardly be said to have either sym- 
pathies or feelings; and certainly its principle leaves no 
room for eiijier ; we may, therefore, come to this general 
conclusion, that there must be a proved danger to life and 
property, or an act committed likely to lead to a violation 
of the public peace, before society has any bight to inter^ 
fere ; but that when such drcumstances are proved, then, 
having the right and the means conceded to it, it is its 
DUTY to use those means. 

26* Let us now see how this duty has been fulfilled. 
For a long time almost ev^ serious offence against person 
or property was punished with death, and the penalty was 
unsparingly inflicted, on the principle that the man being 
hardened in crime, no reformation was to be expected, and 
that society ought to be freed from his fiiture depredations 
or violence. The remedy was at least effectual so far as it 
went, but the inquiry as to how criminals became thus 
hardened, seems scarcely to have been made. Gradually, 
as the age advanced in civilization and refinement, and the 
rights of individuals becanle more felt, a thought arose that 
the hardened offender was as much sinned against as sin- 
ning ; that there had been a fault in allowing him to arrive 
at that point ; and juries, prosecutors, and judges began to 
be unwilling to inflict the extreme penalty, excepting in 
very gross cases. One offence after another was removed 
from the list of those punishable capitally, and imprison- 
ment, with or without hard labour, and transportation to 
the colonies, were substituted. An inquiry was instituted 
into the state of gaols, and fliey were reconstructed on the 
most approved models, of a larger size, and at immense ex- 
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pense ; but the evil was not lessened. Crime increased in 
far more than the ratio of increased population ; and two 
great evils consequent on these modes of secondary punish- 
ment became more and more apparent, as the numbers 
subjected to them increased. In the colonies, the flood of 
depraved beings annually poured upon their shores, who 
carried with them the tastes and the vices of their class, 
mingled with the arts which civilization lent to crime, en- 
gendered a state of society so fearful, that when represented 
to parliament a few years ago, the system was for a time 
abandoned, such was the horror excited by the details then 
given. On the other hand, when imprisonment was the 
punishment resorted to, the intercourse between the pri- 
soners which could hardly be wholly avoided, subjected the 
less guilty to the contamination of the more depraved ; and 
he who was at first imprisoned for a small oflFence, was in- 
structed by greater adepts in the mode of committing 
greater crimes with more chance of impunity; formed 
acquaintances which exercised a baneful influence on him 
in after life ; in short, graduated in crime, in one of its 
special imiversities. 

27. It was now allowed that the deterring from crime by 
dread of punishment, was only one of the ends to be pro- 
posed ; the criminal who had suflFered the penalty of his 
misdoing, after a few years was again at liberty to repeat 
the offence if he had stiU the wish to do so ; the object of 
punishment must, therefore, be to reform as well as to 
deter. Penitentiaries were buUt in consequence; every 
gaol had its school and its visiting chaplain ; solitary con- 
finement, silence, separation, every plan, in short, which 
had been thought to succeed in any country, was tried ; 
and, as is usual where a new system is jealously carried out 
by its promoters, at first a certain degree of success seemed 
to have been attained ; but still without any sensible dimi- 
nution of crime, which, in spite of all endeavours, has 
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rather increased than otherwise ; especially among a class 
which ought at any rate to have been free from the passions 
and the vices of manhood. Every session produces some 
fresh regulation for the treatment of juvenile offenders, but 
still juvenile crime is the monster evil of the country, 
and its prevention the weightiest difficulty of the Govern- 
ment. 

28. There must be a cause for this. We can conceive 
that a man may be pushed by strong passions into bold and 
irregular modes of gratifying them; but a child is naturally 
timid, from a consciousness of his as yet undeveloped 
powers. Nature calls for no gratifications but food and 
play, namely, exercise without severe fatigue; and the 
child, even though his mental faculties should remain un- 
cultivated and he should never rise above the grade of a 
young animal, would naturally be satisfied with these, as 
much as a kitten or a lamb. Why, then, do we find the 
precocious child of cities frequenting '^ flash houses,^^ and 
aping the vices of elder men, without the stimulus of the 
same passion? Nature is forced and violated by the 
course pursued, yet from 12,000 to 13,000 of these under- 
graduates in crime, come annually before our courts of law 
to suffer a penalty more or less severe, and almost certainly 
to return again and again, till finally they assume the 
degree of burglar or murderer. It is an universally ac- 
knowledged axiom that to coimteract the tendencies of 
nature, a long and careful education is necessary ; yet we 
find these children with the tendencies of nature altogether 
superseded : what, then, is the course of education which 
has been pursued ? and why has society, which exercises 
such large rights for the protection of persons and property, 
never thought of guarding the child from an unnatural and 
forced education which he has no power to resist, and of 
which the results are no less fatal to himself than dangerous 
to the community ? 
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29. The children exposed to these influences are: — 1. 
Orphans^ or children whoUy abandoned by their parents^ 
who^ being driven by necessity to small acts of dishonesty 
in order to obtain food^ meet^ either in prison or in the 
usual haunts of these houseless wanderers^ others more 
advanced in crime^ and are led by them in farther 
offences. 2. Children of very destitute parents^ who, being 
frequently without food, or wandering in the streets, fidl in 
with bad companions, and are led into the same courses. 
3. Children of thieves and othe^ depraved characters, who 
undergo a regular training in the arts of picking pockets., 
&c., and are punished by their parents if they do not bring 
home a sufficient booty each day. Of these three classes it 
is calculated that there are about 150,000 ; that is to say, 
there are in England 150,000 children either criminals 
already, or training to become so. What branch of all our 
costly machinery reaches such ? how does the State care for 
these, its worse than orphan members ? The State pro- 
vides one model prison, calculated for about 650 inmates, 
and there are gaol-schools where the young prisoners are 
taught. And this is all. Only those whose offence is 
grave enough to have won them a sentence c^ transpor- 
tation are eligible for Parkhurst ; and every day^s experi- 
ence is proving that the system of surrounding the cri- 
minal by artificial restraints, and accustoming him for a 
time to a life of the most unnatural freedom from temp- 
tation, does not, and cannot succeed. We have the tes- 
timony of the settlers in Van Dieman^s Land to show that 
those who are sent thither after a period of such prison- 
discipline in England are, as a class, the worst class in 
the colony ; they infest the towns as thieves and bad cha- 
racters, they fill the gaols, and are dreaded as more mis- 
chievous to the community than even the unpardoned 
CQUvicts.* That such should be the result of attempting 

* See a letter from the Bishop of Melbourne to the Honorary Secretary 
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to counteract the training of a life by one year's coercion^ 
is only what might have be^i foreseen^ I shall hereafter 
show. 

80. When the crime is of a lighter character^ and the 
young thief has not yet qualified himself for Parkhurst^ 
but is only sentenced to a few weeks' ordinary imprison- 
ment^ the attempts at reformation there prove almost as 
futile. The intelligent and experienced master of one of 
our large coimty gaols^ gave it as his decided opinion that 
no education^ no discipline^ no reformatory measures can 
succeed^ which are begun and ended within the prison 
walls; the moment he is set at liberty the yoimg pick- 
pocket finds himself in the same position he was before^ 
surroimded by the same temptations^ welcomed by the 
same companions^ and carrying with him^ in the public 
disgrace of imprisonment^ a greater obstacle than ever in 
the way of his obtaiiiiDg honest employment. He returns 
to his wretched, probably profligate home (if home he has 
at all), and to all the evil influences and daily associations 
in which he has grown up ; he has habit, example, pressing 
want, and all the strong and ineradicable impressions of 
childhood on the one hand, inviting and urging him on to 
wrong ; and on the other — a month's attendance in a 
prison school, where with some religious teaching he re- 
ceived instruction in reading, writing, and cyphering ? 
Can any one for a moment doubt which influence will be 
the strongest, or imagine that four weeks' elementary 
teaching in prison is to neutralize the habits of fourteen 
years? The slightest knowledge of human nature must 
teach us that to look for a change so enormous to be 
wrought by causes so entirely inadequate, is as vain as to 
expect a flourishing field of com, because we have cast a 
few random grains in a tangled thicket. How can we 

of the Special Committee of that diocese, Noyember 1849, published by 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 1850. 
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wonder at tlie almost inevitable result ! The first im- 
prisonment simply removes any indefinite dread the boy 
may have had of the punishment before ; he finds himself 
better lodged, better fed, than he was at home ; the mo- 
ment he is let out, he begins again his life of thieving, and 
after being committed and recommitted, time after time, 
growing every day more expert in his vocation, and more 
callous to its consequences, he has become, ere he reaches 
manhood, a hardened and matured ofiender. 

31. That this is no imaginary picture, may too easily be 
proved. One eighth of the offences yearly committed 
against the law, are by children, and one fourth by persons 
imder twenty years of age ; and the statistics of crime 
show a growing increase in the proportion that jnvenile 
criminals bear to adults. " The number of criminals 
imder twenty years of age committed to prison in the year 
1835 was 6,803, or one in 441 of the population between 
ten and twenty years of age ; while in 1844, they 
amounted to 11,348, or one in 304 of the population of 
the same age. . . . Although the three following years 
show a decrease in the number of commitments and con- 
victions in respect of the whole population of England 
and Wales, yet the stated decrease during those years is 
in respect of the adult population only, as upon comparison 
of the two periods, the number of commitments and con- 
victions of juvenile ofienders has increased in the three 
latter years, upwards of seven per cent."* Last year the 
commitments to the Liverpool Gaol were above 9,500, and 
of these 1,100 were under sixteen years of age. Of the 
efiects of imprisonment on such, the chaplain, the Rev. T. 
Carter, speaks as follows: — "I take a page at random 
firom the school register of four years ago, and I find that 
of the thirty whose names are upon that page, not selected 

• Mr. Pearson's Evidence before the School Committee of the House of 
Lords. Quoted in " Keformatoiy Schools, by Mary Carpenter." 
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cases; but taken in the order in which they come to gaol^ 
eighteen have been transported^ two are now in gaol^ 
having been frequently recommitted in the mean time; 
one out of the thhiy is in employment; one has em^ated; 
two have died^ one immediately after being discharged^ 
tiie other shot in the streets during a public disturbance ; 
leaving six out of the thirty, whose history I have not been 
able to trace. I find, also, that the average number of 
times in gaol, of these thirty, is eight and a half, and the 
average times spent by them in gaol is fifteen months. . . 
Afiier ihey reach the age of seventeen or e^hteen, they 
pass out of the class of juvenile oflenders, and become 
adults, their habits of crime becoming more fully deve- 
loped. I find that, taking forty-two individuals, adult 
males, at this moment in Liverpool Gaol, who were first 
received there as juvenile thieves, the a^regate commit- 
ments amount to 401, or nine and a half times each on the 
average. The average career in crune was five years four 
months. These are all known thieves, and their cases 
are looked on (humanly speaking), as entirely hopeless. 
Under present circumstances, the course pursued can only 
have a corrupting and vitiating eflfect upon those who have 
not yet arrived at years of maturity. Of the forty-two 
instances to which I have refrared, there are six under 
sentence of transportation. One first commenced his 
career of crime at the age of nine years, and has been 
nineteen times in gaol; and when I mention that, I need 
not bring forward any further proofe of the uselessness of 
all attempt at reformation, so long as there is not a radical 
change ia the present vicious arrangements. There is 
another of twenty years of age, who, since being sentenced 
to transportation, has made a violent and determined at- 
tempt on the life of one of the officers of the prison. I 
will show the same result with the females. Out of 
twenty-six females, all of whom commenced as juveniles, 

A A 
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I find that twenty-five have been in gaol^ on the average, 
seven times each ; the other I do not think it fjEur or 
proper to bring forward as an average example, because 
she has been fifky-seven times in gaol. The average time 
each is known to spend in gaol, is five years. I think 
I have established my position that the Liverpool Gaol, 
although singled out for special commendation by the 
inspector of prisons, is the most efiectual institution 
that can be devised for transmitting and propagating 
crime.^^* 

32. And if imprisonment is thus useless in deterring and 
reforming the child-criminal, does transportation answer 
better when, after passing through the various phases of 
crime, he has arrived at manhood? We all know how 
earnestly our colonies have pleaded to be spared the moral 
pestilence of a convict population, and what deep discon- 
tent and loud complaints have assailed the Gk)vemment at 
home, on this subject. The evil is fearful enough to jus- 
tify any amount of outcry. The removal of the criminal 
to a new country, so far from being the conclusion of his 
guilty career, is only a recommencement of it, and as soon 
as he obtains the requisite liberty, he relapses again into a 
life of lawless violence and crime, for which he finds greater 
facilities abroad than he had at home. The majority of 
mankind act and think as the community they chance to 
belong to acts and thinks : they are not rationally con- 
vinced that certain actions are in themselves good, or 
that certain opinions are intrinsically true, but the public 
opinion of their class has decreed a certain code of morals, 
and to this they conform without stopping to inquire 
whether it is a beneficial or a wise one. The child's first 
impulse is to imitate what he sees, and where no better 
guide is given him by which to shape his conduct, the man 

* Beport of the Birmingham Conference, December 10, 1851, p., 66. 
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obeys still his childish instinct, and goes through life 
blindly, accommodating himself to the tone of those he 
happens to be with ; having no unvarying rule in his own 
mind, by which to measure his own or his neighbour's 
actions. We are far from the time when each man will 
eschew evil because it is evil, and because he knows that 
his happiness must lie in avoiding it ; and until that time 
comes, the strongest bulwark society has against depravity 
and demoralization is, that public opinion which rules and 
restrains where law cannot interfere. In removing the 
criminal to a penal settlement, we expose h\m to a low 
standard of public morality, which it is confessed has a 
blimting effect on the moral perceptions of even the free 
settlers themselves. The convict finds so many as bad as, 
or worse than himself, that crime, which at home branded 
him with infamy, ceases to do so there, and in knowing 
this he loses one motive for good conduct, the force of 
which can only be duly appreciated by observing the harm 
which results from k want of it. 

33. The state of morals in Van Diemen's Land has been 
sufficiently described by its own governors ; and of the result 
of the "probationary system '^ as a means of reformation, 
the select committee of the legislative coimcil of New South 
Wales in 1846 speaks as follows : — 

^' In thus submitting to an open renewal of transportation, 
your committee concur in opinion with the majority of the 
witnesses examined, that it ought only to be tolerated upon 
the express understanding, that the probation system of 
gangs now in operation in Norfolk Island, or any con- 
ceivable modification of it by which convicts are to be 
aggregated in masses, shall on no account be introduced to 
the colony ; as being not only the least efficient system of 
secondary punishment which can be resorted to, but the 
most imreformatory which was ever devised. On the utter 
failure of the anticipations from it, and the revolting crimes 
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with which this new experiment has been attended^ it is not 
necessary that your committee should dwell. Some slight 
evidence on these topics has been taken; but your com- 
mittee have not had time^ nor did they consider it necessary 
to go into elaborate proof of the vicious and detestable 
working of a system which has been over and over again 
denounced by the community which has been polluted by it 
— ^polluted by it to that degree, that an intelligent gentle- 
man, lately arrived from that colony, asserted, without 
hesitation, at the public meeting lately convened to petition 
your honourable House against the proposed resiunption of 
transportation, ^that the worst days of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah were not so bad as the present days of Van Diemen's 
Land ; and that full proof of this statement might be had 
by referring to the fearful records of the Jericho sta- 
tion/ '' 

34. Some idea of the general depravity of the transported 
class may be formed from the following statement of the 
proportion that crime among them bears to the free popu- 
lation of New South Wales : — " According to the census of 
1846, the relative proportions of the free classes were as 

four to one of the transported a just proportion of 

crime to each class^ if the moral standing of both classes were 
equal, would be as one crime committed by the transported 
class to three of the free class — ^that is, out of every 100 
criminals, 25 only ought to belong to the transported class 
.... But the number of immigrants had greatly increasd 
since 1846, while those of the transported class must neces- 
sarily have become less. The 1,600 of this convict class, 
therefore, which had been added to the population, would 
not in reality diminish the proportion in which the free 
classes exceeded the others. They might then assume, that 
the proportion was now as 20 of the transported class to 
80 of the free. Beaxing these proportions in mind, he 
would refer them to certain returns which he had, and 
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which would show a very different proportion in^he amount 
of crime among the two classes. He wonld be much under 
the mark in stating, that the proportion in 100 convictions 
would exceed 60 of the transported class to 40 of the free. 
At the Sydney quarter sessions in 1841, there were 464 
persons tried, of which number only 140 were of the free 
class, and the remaining, that is, 249 free by servitude, and 
75 convicts, were of the transported class. In 1842, out 
of 581 persons tried, 231 only were of the free class ; of 
the others, 269 were free by servitude, and 81 convicts. 
In 1843, out of 536 persons tried, 244 were of the free 
class; 286 free by servitude, 36 bond. In 1844, out of 
342 trials, 208 were emancipists, 22 bond. In 1845, out 
of 360 trials, 228 were emancipists, 11 bond. In 1846, 
out of 335 trials, 153 were of the free class. In 1847, out 
of 331, 150 were of the free class. In 1848, out of 302, 
124 were of the free class.** The quarter sessions at Par- 
ramatta, Campbell Town and Berrima, during three years, 
give the same proportion between the two classes, which is 
fiiUy maintained at a more recent period. " At Bathurst, 
in February, 1850, out of 19 trials, 4 only were of free 
persons ; and at the next assizes, 13 out of 22 were of the 
transported, class. At the Maitland assizes, 1850, out of 
26, 21 were of the transported class. At Brisbane, 1850, 
out of 18 on the calendar, there was only one of the free 
class, a native of the colony. The state of the Bathurst 
gaol, at the time of the last assize, had been particularly 
inquired into, and it was foimd that out of 19 persons con- 
fined there, imder the Master and Servants' Act, and as 
rogues and vagabonds and incorrigible drunkards, there 

were but two of the free class Familiarity with 

crime in this colony had a tendency to blunt the feelings 
even of the highest classes. They had only to examine their 
own consciences, and see the changed aspect with which 
they regarded crime when they first came to the colony. 
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and after a few years^ residence in it, in order to be con- 
vinced that such was the effect produced by a penal 
colony/^* 

35. This vast system, so unprofitable to the offender, so 
productive of unmixed harm to ourselves and our colonies, 
is supported by an outlay of liie public money which might 
supply education and training to every parish in England. 
In April, 1849, Mr. Bumall stated, that the 18,000 pri- 
soners in the Middlesex gaols alone cost on an average, first 
and last, fix)m 120/. to 150/. each per annum, making, at 
the lowest estimate, 2,160,000/. per annimi. In one year 
550 persons, all under 17 years of age, tried at the Clerken- 
well sessions for stealing, cost in prosecutions alone 1,200/., 
they having stolen property to the amount of 160/. There 
were in the Ipswich gaol, in 1849, 26 juvenile offenders, 
the average length of their imprisonment being one month. 
Of these only seven were committed for trial ; the expense 
of their prosecution amoimted to 33/. 5«., and the total cost 
of the whole nimiber was 118/. 6«. lOd.f From the simi- 
mary of a return presented to the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons by Mr. Serjeant Adams, we learn the 
cost of imprisonment, &c., of 530 juvenile offenders com- 
mitted for trial at the Middlesex Sessions during the year 
1846. The value of the property stolen by these 530 
juvenile offenders on the occasions for which ihey were 
committed was only 158/. 78. 9d. ; the cost of their prose- 
cution 445/. 178, 3d.; the cost of their maintenance in 
prison after conviction 964/. 12«. 2d. ; hence the expense 
to the public during one year, of these 630 juveniles, was 
1,410/. 98. 6d. ; but to this we must add the expense of 
transportation of 36, which,- reckoned on the authority of 

* Speech of the Attorney- General on the Anti-Transportation Debate, 
September 28th, 1850, as reported by the Sydney Morning Herald. 
+ Moral, Social, and Religioua Condition of Ipswich, by John Glydes, 

r^ 110. 
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Mr. M. D. Hill at not less than 82/. each^ would amount to 
3,952/. ; and besides, as 388 were sentenced to imprison- 
ment from one to nine months, a large proportion of their 
maintenance by the public cannot be included in this esti- 
mate, as it would extend into the next year.^' Without 
including the value of the property stolen by them, Mr. 
Carter shows the average cost of the 30 boys referred to 
above to be 63/. each, which is nearly identical with the 
statistics drawn up by Mr. Rushton ten years ago : this, 
too, is the lowest estimate, as the Liverpool gaol is one of 
the least expensive in the kingdom, the expenditure there 
being limited to an average cost of 12/. a head, whereas in 
many other gaols it is 15/., and in some nearly double that 
amount. Even these statistics give but an inadequate idea 
of the total expense at which our present system is sup- 
ported; we have seen that seven or eight committals is by 
no means unusual, and it is estimated that three for each 
offender is a fair average. The Rev. W. Osbom, chaplain 
of the Bath gaol, has calculated the cost of 55 children 
imprisoned in the year 1844, whose subsequent history he 
traced. They were all first committals, and in the course 
of the next six years they had passed through the gaol 216 
times, costing no less than 6,063/. Of these, only five have 
been in any degree reformed; fifteen have been transported, 
and thirty are now in training for the same fate ! The total 
number of juvenile offenders committed in the year 1849 
was 12,955 ; of these, 4,314 were re-committals, and 761 
had been committed four times and upwards.* 

36. Nor does the outlay end with the transportation, 
which merely transfers it to another public purse. The 
public charities, and the penal establishments of New 
South Wales, are drained and burdened by the pauperism 
and crime of those on whom so much has already been 

* Law Review, No. XXX. p. 349. 
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spent in yain at home. In 1850^ out of 417 inmates of 
tiie Sydney Benevolent Asylum, 327 belonged to the 
transported class ; * being upwards of three-fourdis of the 
whole numb^; how the prisons are filled by the same 
class we have already shown, and there is one other most 
significant and terrible feature which cannot be overlooked. 
Insanity among the convict population occurs with a fre- 
quency unknown in other communities. When the census 
was taken in 1846, the free population of New South 
Wales amoimted to 149,551 persons, and the prisoner 
population was 37,869 persons : of the first class, 84 were 
insane, being one in every 1,780 of the population; but in 
the prisoner class the nimiber confined in lunatic asylums 
was still 84, giving the enormous proportion of one insane 
person to every 480 sane, t 

37. With tiiese facts before us, telling of so vast an 
amount of crime, of such various expedients for suppressing 
it, and of the enormous sums spent so unavaUingly for this 
purpose, we cannot escape the conclusion, that liberal as is 
our expenditure, and zealous as have been our efforts, we 
effect little more than the most unenlightened have always 
done; we can inflict an arbitrary punishment, we can 
strictly enforce it, and the admirable discipline maintained 
in our gaols and model prisons is indisputable, but we 
have aimed at something beyond this. We have tried to 
reform the criminal as well as punish him, to form 
virtuous habits besides restraining evil actions, and here 
it is we have fedled. Now it is an almost universally 
admitted axiom that when any great mechanical under- 
taking fiedls in its operation, it is in consequence of either 
miscalculation or ignorance of some great law of nature. 
We do not in such a case sit down satisfied that all has 

* Report of the Committee of the New South Wales Association for 
preventing the revival of transportation. Appendix, E. 
+ Ibid. 
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been done that can be done^ but fresh calculations are 
xesorted to^ the forces brought into action are again tested 
and compared^ and finally the work succeeds, not because 
the engineer has blindly used certain materials, but be- 
cause he has wisely calculated the laws of matter which he 
has neither created nor can alter, and has constructed his 
work accordingly. Every fresh step in science which lays 
bare one of these primary laws, affords the practical worker 
data on which to ground a certainty of success ; and can we 
believe that in a world where every grain of matter has its 
distinctive character, and is intractable for our purpose, 
unless that character be known and* allowed for, we shall 
find its moral government left to chance ? We cannot sup- 
pose this if we believe in a Grod. 

38. But we have failed in accomplishing the object pro- 
posed: then we have neglected or overlooked some great 
law of human nature ; and it is requisite to revise our 
calculations instead of persisting in a course which has 
produced scarcely any of the effects intended, and has in- 
troduced fresh evils. The fiiilure has not been caused by 
any niggardly sparing of expense ; it is therefore the more 
certain that our whole proceedings have been based on 
some false principle. Let us then examine where the 
&ult lies. 

39. Human nature is swayed by two great motives — 
hope and fear: or, as it might be more accurately ex- 
pressed, by pleasure and pain either in esse or in posse. 
We have already laid it down as an axiom, that the 
Almighty has a definite purpose in all the propensities He 
has implanted in man, and that this purpose is most 
effectually learned by studying these propensities in their 
normal state. Now a purpose of the Almighty, or a law 
of nature, are but equivalent terms for the same thing. 
Therefore, as man is made impressible by these two agents 
of pleasure and pain, and the Being who has created best 
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knows how to deal with the thing made^ let us see how 
God deals with mankind in the use of these two levers of 
the human mind. We shall invariably find that man is 
tempted to the normal course by some pleasure attached 
to the act; the satisfaction of eating when moderately 
hungry influences him to take food, not the suffering of 
inanition ; we sleep when inclined because it is pleasant to 
rest, not because it is dangerous and painful to watch too 
long ; we congregate, because society is pleasant, not be- 
cause it is expedient to have the aid of our fellows. In 
short, the whole may be summed up in a very simple pro- 
position, i. e,y that pleasure attends the normal, pain the 
abnormal course, and that therefore pleasure is the rule, 
and pain merely the exception. As a necessary conse- 
quence it follows, that as the development and perfection 
of the creature made must be supposed to be the object of 
an All- Wise and Almighty Creator, so pleasure is the 
agent by which man will be most effectually led. I will 
show presently how this applies to the subject in hand; 
but in the mean time I crave indulgence for a short digres- 
sion, in order to show the important consequences which 
have resulted from recognising this one law of nature. 

40. The time was, and it is not very long ago either, 
that it was supposed that insanity could only be dealt with 
by means of pain and fear. The maniac was treated very 
much as we have treated criminals : he was shut up because 
he was dangerous or troublesome; he had food supplied; 
keepers (jailors) to attend him; if violent, chains, and 
solitary confinement, or even corporal punishment subdued 
him, or perhaps his food was abridged: and thus those 
who are satisfied with half remedies for an evil, were con- 
tented to leave these miserable beings to wear out the re- 
mainder of a life which assuredly God had not given to be 
thus spent. It was in the midst of the French Revolution 
of 1793, when grief and horror had driven so many from 
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their senses that the hospitals for the reception of the in- 
sane were overflowing, that a philosopher of the noblest 
kind was appointed physician and superintendent of one of 
these hospitals. M. Pinel — ^honour be to his name ! — re- 
cognised the great principle that pleasure, not pain, is the 
agent employed by God in regulating the world, and that 
LOVE was not arbitrarily made the bond and seal of the 
Christian covenant ; for He who gave that as the rule of 
our actions, " knew whereof we are made,^^ and could not 
err in the means chosen. In spite of all former prejudices 
— ^in spite of the remonstrance of keepers who declared 
that he would endanger their lives if the coercive system 
was discontinued, he set before his mind these two great 
rules of the written and the unwritten law of nature and of 
Grod, and acted upon them. The first visit he paid to the 
hospital, he found three maniacs in chains : they were vio- 
lent and dangerous he was told. He addressed them in the 
language of kindness — ^they had been soldiers — told them 
how sorry he was to see them in this situation, and that he 
felt convinced that they did not deserve it ; and that he 
had influence enough with the superintendent to obtain a 
relaxation of their confinement if they would pledge their 
honour to take no revenge on any one for what was past, 
otherwise he could not interfere. The pledge was given — 
the men unchained, and by continuing to appeal to their 
affections and their honour, two of the number were so far 
cured that they could be trusted as superintendents of the 
wards. In one the intellect had suffered so far that he 
cared not for liberty ; and chose to remain in the spot he 
had so long inhabited. I quote from memory and do not 
at this moment recollect in which of the hospitals this 
scene occurred. Strengthened in his conviction that he 
had at last entered upon the right course, M. Finel perse- 
vered; and it was soon found, that insanity, far from being 
the hopeless malady heretofore imagined^ was^ in an im- 
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mense number of cases^ susceptible of cure* Amusements^ 
exercise^ gentle and kind treatment^ did wonders ; and the 
suflFerers exerted their own power of wiU to control the ir- 
regular aaion of the brain, because they enjoyed their 
liberty, and loved their physician, and dreaded losing the 
one or grieving the other. Cures were numerous : the ex- 
ample was followed in other coimtries, and with such suc- 
cess that in hospitals conducted on this plan, considerably 
more than half the patients are dismissed cured within a 
few years. A noble instance of the practical application of 
a great law of our moral nature. 

41. Let us now apply the experience thus gained, and 
the doing so will be the more appropriate, because there is 
so much in common between crime and insanity, that 
judges and juries are continually puzzled by the conflicting 
testimony of medical witnesses as to the moral state of 
criminals. Without going the length of some writers, and 
asserting that all crime is the consequence of disease or 
malformation, we may assume therefore that they have a 
degree of relationship to each other which it will be well to 
examine. Crime, as we have already defined it, is an ex- 
cessive indulgence or perversion of some natural propensity, 
which by the very act of indulgence becomes at last a crav- 
ins" so ea£:er as to lead the man to disres^ard the danger he 
inLs i^f satisfying it. It is hardly Sc^ssary to ^ea. 
larize all the cases in which this occurs, every one's exper- 
ience will supply abundant instances : — :and what is in- 
sanity? — except indeed where actual Isesion of the brain 
has occurred, which is a different state, — ^what is insanity 
but the over-indulgence of some propensity or thought till 
the habit is so established that the will has no longer power 
to control it, unless roused to greater vigour by the aid of 
some fresh person or circumstance ? — ^but then the volun- 
tary power can and does resume its sway, and the patient 
is cured. In all these cases the boundary between the two 
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is almost imperceptible^ and the decision of the legal autho- 
rities has depended on a mere chance. 

42. I will give one case which is recorded by M. Pinel 
amongst other instances of insanity^ which^ had it come 
before an English judge, would very probably, and very 
justly too, have been visited with a capital punishment : — 

'* An only son, educated by a silly and indulgent mother, 
was accustomed to give away to all his passions without 
restraint. As he grew up the violence of his temper became 
quite uncontrollable, and he was constantly involved in 
quarrels and law suits. If an animal offended him, he 
instantly killed it ; yet when calm he was quite reasonable, 
managed his large estate with propriety, and was even 
known to be beneficent to the poor: but one day, pro- 
voked to rage by a woman who abused him, he threw her 
into a well. On his trial so many witnesses deposed to 
the violence of his actions, that he was condemned to im- 
prisonment in a madhouse.^' Now we may assert almost 
to a certainty that had the habit of self-government been 
earlier given by a careful education, insanity would never 
have occured at all, if indeed such a criminal has any fair 
claim to be treated as insane. In proof of this, we may 
quote the observation of one our most eminent physicians, 
to whose exertions the change in the treatment of lunatics 
is in great measure owing, that according to all his expe- 
rience a person of really cultivated and disciplined mind is 
scarcely to be found among the inmates of asylums for the 
insane. 

43. It would not be difficult to multiply instances in 
which the plea of insanity has been set up sometimes suc- 
cessfully, sometimes otherwise, by the prisoner's counsel in 
trials for serious crimes, but it would swell this essay to too 
large a size, and I pass them over. I wiU only choose an 
instance, therefore, of every-day occuirence to place in 
marked contrast the very different treatment experienced 
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by the insane, and the non-insane criminal. A child of 
a wayward disposition has been allowed by his parents to 
indulge his whims^ unchecked^ or he has been sent to 
a school where he could probably gratify them ; when the 
passions awaken with increasing years, these whims, which 
he has never curbed, become uncontrollable impulses ; he 
alarms his friends, first by his vices, next by his irrational 
conduct, and is then placed in confinement. What follows ? 
The man who enters a well regulated lunatic asylum 
is gently treated by persons whose object it is to gain his 
confidence and afiection ; he has enjoyments promised him 
if he controls himself enough to make it safe to allow hiTn 
so much fireedom ; gradually he is trusted more and more, 
tried in society to test his mental strength; and finally, 
dismissed to friends who take care that nothing shall occur 
to interfere with the newly acquired power of self-govern- 
ment. He learns by degrees the advantage of the habits 
of self-discipline he has acquired, and he probably remains 
a useful member of society.* 

44. Let us now look at the felon. He, too, has been a 
wayward child; has been harshly treated by his parents 
by way of making him ^^ steady,'^ and kept to hard work and 
scanty fare. When he arrives at maturity he is eager for 
enjoyment, violent in his resentments, and having never 
known any control but that of his father's or his master's 
superior strength, he thinks himself free fix)m all restraint 
the moment his own bodily power sets him beyond their 
command : he drinks, steals to supply his irregular crav- 
ings, and is sent to prison. Nothing could be better 
devised than his treatment there for destroying the little 
^ rational power he has. All his wants are anticipated, he is 
removed from all temptation, and nothing is required of 

* In the year 1846, there were 251 patients in the Hartford Retreat for 
the Insane, Connecticut, and 115 were dismissed cured in the course of the 
same year. 
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him but to become for some weeks or months a mere 
sullen machine^ thought and acted for by others. Such a 
r^imen restores him to society more brutalized than before, 
because less accustomed to self-guidance; he leaves his cell 
where he could not have done wrong if he would, to face 
poverty, a damaged character, and the ale-house; and to 
fit him for this sharp ordeal, he is locked up in silence and 
solitude, and kept in order by the force of stone walls and 
iron bolts. The natural result is, that he is no sooner free 
than the old habits and tastes return, and crave for indul- 
gence ; he yields, is hurried into yet deeper vice ; and when 
he is pronounced ^incorrigible*' and finally transported, 
we have already seen what likelihood of reformation he has 
in a convict settlement. 



45. Let us now review the propositions which I have 
endeavoured to establish, and see how they bear on the 
question under consideration, and what conclusions will 
result from them. I have attempted to prove — 

I. That ignorance and neglect widely prevalent among 
the lower orders (always the majority in every nation) 
engender evils of such magnitude, and so felt mediately 
and immediately in every condition and rank of those 
forming the social aggregate called a people, that no states- 
man can disregard them without endangering the well- 
being of the whole. 

II. That the rights of the individual consist in the power 
ftdly and freely to develop all the faculties of mind and 
body given him by his Creator for a certain purpose, which 
purpose he is called upon to fulfil, and for the neglect of 
which he is made personally responsible by that Creator. 

III. That crime, being no part of this natural develop- 
ment and altogether abnormal, no individual can claim any 
right to commit crime as a part of his natural liberty : and 
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that, in feet, he is abridged of it by his Creator in every way 
consistent with the exercise of free will. 

IV. That Society, being a compact made by an i^gre- 
gate of individuals for the defence of their natural rights, 
that aggregate has certain rights also conceded to it by 
common consent, and that these are — 

1, The right to abridge individual liberty so fer as to 

prevent actions endangering the public peace; but 
with the understanding that no individual loss shaD 
accrue to those who have given up the right of pri- 
vate defence to public functionaries. 

2. The right to claim whatever sums may be requisite 

for the expenses incurred in thus protecting life and 
property generally. 

V. That as no right can be enjoyed without creating 
certain duties springing out of it, so the aggregate, caUed 
Society, has certain duties to perform, and these are — 

1. That the abridgement of natural liberty shall not 

be more than is requisite for the safely of person 
and property ; and 

2. That the sums granted for this purpose shall be laid 

out to the best advantage. 

YI. That large sums having been granted and laid out, 
the benefit has not been commensurate, and that therefore 
a revision of the system is requisite. 

My next business will be to consider the causes of the 
feilure, and the best mode of preventing it in future. 



46. If we ask any modem legislator what are the proper 
objects of the laws with r^ard to criminals, he will tell us 
that they are twofold : first, to deter others firom entering 
on a course of crime by the sight of the pimishment 
inflicted on those who have done so; and secondly, the 
reformation of the criminal himself: both of them merd- 
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ful and legitimate objects^ were it possible to unite ihem^ 
but unfortunately so completely incompatible, that in pro- 
portion as you take means to effect the one, you prevent 
the other. 

47. To deter from irregularities by the fear of conse- 
quences, those consequences must be tolerably certain, and 
sufficiently painful or distressing in some way to impress 
the mind with dread. If this be the case, there is little 
doubt but that it will make a considerable impression. 
When the Code Napoleon was introduced at Lucca, 
at the beginning of the century, stabbing had been a com- 
mon offence : the first man who stabbed or killed another, 
after the French code was established there, was tried and 
executed within a week — I repeat the tale as it was told me 
by the natives when I was there — ^from that time no more 
assassinations occurred, so great was the impression made 
by that rapid and terrible example; but when, after the 
dissolution of the French empire, Lucca passed again into 
the hands of its duke, and the Code Napoleon was no 
longer enforced with the same wholesome severity, assassi- 
nations recommenced, though not at that time with the 
same frequency; for the habit had fallen into abeyance 
during the years that no one who cared for his own life 
could take that of another. We must therefore allow that 
the execution of that one man saved the life of numbers, 
for the deterring effect was complete. But the taste of the 
age shrinks from capital punishments ; a popular writer has 
said, that ^^ the worst use you can make of a man, is to 
hang him,^^ and the saying has sunk deep into the public 
mind ; for a great truth is hidden in that witty remark. It 
is true that when a man has been allowed to reach such a 
point of crime that nothing can save his neighbours but 
either his death or perpetual imprisonment, there has been 
a fault in the social system which permitted it; it is true 
that that man was created for a very different purpose, but 

B B 
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it is not the mere removal of the penalty that will remedy 
.the firalt. Legislators have hoped that it would: they 
have devised^ as has been noticed^ most costly schemes for 
reforming great criminals^ and at the same time making 
the punishment such as should alarm others not yet em- 
barked in the same career. But here begins the incom- 
patibility of the two objects. We have already seen that 
pleasure is the normal^ pain the abnormal state — are we 
then to expect to lead a man to ''the path wherein he 
should walk/^ by pain ? Hard work without amusement, 
silence, monotony, are not enjoyable; and what will be the 
mental state of the man who is suffering under them? 
An unschooled brain cannot bear long and deep thought; 
like all other tender organs, it requires gentle and sufl&cient 
exercise to train it to its work ; but the boys whom you 
place in solitary confinement^ or the men who are shut up 
in a penitentiary with no amusement but the visits of the 
chaplain and a few religious books, have never learned to 
think. The weary mind will turn to the recollections of 
the past, or plan for the future ; and what are the recollec- 
tions or are likely to be the plans of a man of this class? 
His life has imspiritualized him ; it is not then — ^wom, dis- 
appointed, and almost hopeless — ^that he can look to his 
Father in heaven with affection — ^he feels to his inmost 
heart that he does not deserve favour from the Creator 
whose gifts he has abused, and whose name he has only 
known to blaspheme — ^he cannot look to a future life with 
a Christiau^s hope and joy; nor, though his life be 
necessarily regular, can this give him any confidence, for 
his good conduct is involimtary. Add to this, the absence 
of all other exciting causes awakens more corrupting 
thought in the human mind than all the intercourse with 
the world which has been shut out to prevent corruption. 
We need only read the confessions of those who fled to 
deserts to preserve their purity, to know that there is no 
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worse tempter than idle solitude. The hermits and saints 
who imagined that the devil in person presented to them 
all the evil thoughts and wishes which assailed them^ 
suffered but the ordinary temptations of a man removed 
firom his natural sphere of action ; and aU these tempta- 
tions rush upon the mind of the wretched inhabitant of a 
penitentiary or prison where the silent system is enforced, 
and render the task of reformation doubly difficult. The 
very instinct of human nature, which shrinks naturally 
from what is hurtful, would prevent a man from allowing 
himself to dwell on his past crimes with deep remorse, 
because he cannot but feel that without hope, without 
sympathy, without affection to cheer his solitary hours, 
insanity must ensue (as indeed it often does), and he will 
seek relief for his mind by planning means of escape, or 
thinking of all that he will do as soon as he is again at 
liberty. Baron Trenck, who after suffering many years 
of solitary confinement, wrote his own memoirs, assures us 
that he preserved his senses only by keeping his mind 
actively employed in contriving means for escape. Th6 
hope and excitement which this afforded, counteracted the 
stupifying effects of solitude. 

48. Thus we see that in consequence of neglecting the 
great law of human nature, that pleasure shall be the 
normal, pain the abnormal state of man, and that therefore 
if we would induce a return to the normal state we must 
make it pleasurable, we have rendered it almost impossible 
that reformation should be effected under prison discipline ; 
and if, on the contrary, our prison discipline is to be made 
reformatory, it would require to be made so lenient and 
pleasant that it would no longer be an object of dread, and 
would therefore be wholly ineffectual in deterring from 
crime. We are thus on the horns of a dilemma, and can 
only avoid the one by falling on the other. 
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49. I think I have now made it tolerably evident that 
the vices of our present system lie in its very foundation, 
and that if we would see better results we must carefully 
remove so much of the superstructure as shall enable us to 
base it in a manner more conformable to those great laws 
of nature which it is utterly out of our power to change, 
and which, therefore, must enter into every calculation as 
an essential element of success. Here, therefore, it will be 
expedient that we should inquire a little farther into these 
laws, and in so doing we must, for a time, take leave of the 
jurist, and apply to the physiologist. 

Let us, then, consider the course appointed to the human 
being by his Maker; for, as I have already insisted, the 
great laws of nature are no other than the laws of God im- 
pressed on all creation by his fiat at first, and working out 
His purpose throughout all ages. 

50. The child is bom helpless and imperfect, the brain is 
not sufficiently formed to enable it to balance itself or use 
its limbs with effect, and indeed so little is demanded of this 
organ during the period immediately succeeding its birth, 
that in one recorded instance^ where a child was bom 
wholly without that organ, the creature performed the 
usual acts of infant life during some days. We may, there- 
fore, certainly assume that the child is not bom with any 
distinguishing propensities, and that it has merely the 
common impulses of animal life in the first instance. It is 
a law of nature, then, that it shall receive from exterior cir- 
cumstances that impress on the young brain which wiU give 
the bent to the character of the future man. The nerves of 
sense are so inany inlets by which the external world com- 
municates with the growing brain^ which, like every other 
organ, is excited and strengthened by moderate use, and 
thus the child is continually gaining an accession of ideas; 
but what those ideas shall be, depends on the circumstances 
around him. And here, again, we must observe, that as it is 
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a law of animal nature that the organs are strengthened by 
moderate but sufficient exercise, so those parts of the brain 
which are chiefly brought into action wiU be stronger, and 
probably receive a greater degree of development, than those 
which are at rest. At about seven years of age the brain 
has acquired all its parts, during the remaining period of 
adolescence its texture improves in firmness and strength — 
it becomes less flexible as years go on, and finally loses its 
powers either violently by a paralytic stroke, which is pro- 
duced, as is well known, by a lesion of that organ, or more 
gradually by the progress of natural decay. Such is the 
course of man — dependent from early childhood to old age 
on the state of the brain; and that state liable to be 
influenced by external circumstances to such an extent that 
we cannot, with good ground, assert that it either can or 
does, without these circimistances, perform any functions at 
all. Yet it is through the brain that the higher and 
spiritual nature must act, for it is only through this that 
the bodily form receives its impulses, and that thought and 
reasoning are carried on. 

51. To go into the physiological proofs of these points 
would require more space than in a treatise of this nature 
could well be devoted to a mere collateral branch of the 
subject; more especially as it may be foimd treated popu- 
larly in works within reach of all.* Assuming, therefore, 
that what I have asserted has been proved, it is not difficult 
to arrive at the conclusion, that whenever we wish to 
influence human creatures permanently, we must begin 
early. Every year, as it roUs on, renders the task more 
difficult, till finally, in mature age, the chances of reforma- 
tion are so few that many have founded on it an opinion 
that it can only be eflFected by a special interference of 
Divine power acting on the mind independently of the 
man^s own volition. 

♦ See No. 11 of " Small Books on Great Subjects." Price 3«. 6d. Pickering. 
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62. Ignorance or neglect of this one very simple physio- 
logical fact has yitiated nearly the wholeof our social system 
from the lowest to the very highest grade; for those first 
precious years, when the child is laying up the stock of 
ideas which are to supply, or at any rate greatly influence 
his fiiture life, are commonly little cared for, and are left 
open to any impressions, good or bad, which chance may 
throw in the way : and among the higher classes, many an 
evil which parents afterwards chaise on nature, has grown 
out of those first years in the nursery, when children are 
given up to the charge of persons, themselves imperfectly 
educated, possessing little judgment or self-command, and 
often corrupt to a point which their employers little sus- 
pect. The evil sinks deep, and ^^ after many days'^ is 
found to have germinated and produced a crop little 
expected. Nature is blamed, when in fact it is a neglect 
of the laws of nature which has caused the defect. 

53. This education of circumstances begins so early that 
it must enter into all our calculations. Let us see what it 
is for that class from which nineteen-twentieths of our 
criminals are drawn. We will select any one of the throng 
of dirty children who swarm in every close alley and crowded 
court of our cities, and inquire what are the home influences 
under which the character of such a child has been formed. 
His father is idle and drunken, probably ; his mother coarse 
and shrewish, and her notions of management and disci- 
pline are limited to leaving her children to themselves when 
she is in good humour, or a violent outbreak of ill language 
and blows, when either they are troublesome or she herself 
is irritated by other things. We know how observant 
children are; the young active brain craves as early for 
ideas as the stomach for food, and the child whose intellect 
is not fed, as among the higher classes, with nursery tales 
and instructive books, depends wholly for his mental sus- 
tenance on impressions gathered from the external world 
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around him. On these impressions^ then^ will his mental 
development depend^ and what are they in such an instance 
as I have ch(^en ? Such a child is brought face to face 
with evil in all shapes from his earliest infancy; before he 
yet fully understands their meanings his ears are accus- 
tomed to words of indecency and profanity : intemperance, 
brutality, selfishness, are constantly before his eyes. From 
month to month and year to year, not one word of duty to 
Grod, or of love to man, ever reaches him : he never sees 
one action which it is good to imitate, but he cannot play 
at his father^s door without witnessing scenes, and hearing 
words which must early wear away the innocence of child- 
hood. This is his education ; these are the first, and con- 
sequently the deepest impressions his mind receives ; this 
is the foundation laid for the fiiture character of the man 
— and the recollections of this childhood will abide by him 
through life. When he is old enough to profit by it, instruc- 
tion is added to education, and he is taught and sent out 
by his parents to beg, and perhaps to steal, and after a day 
spent in the streets in the company of others like, or perhaps 
more advanced than himself, he returns home: to be 
beaten if his gains are small — ^to see them spent in gin, 
probably, if they are ample. We know too well how the 
after-life of such a child proves what physiology has already 
taught us theoretically; and how, with an intellect sharpened 
by early necessity — ^with every vicious and sensual propensity 
prematurely awakened — all his better feelings choked and 
dead — ^he grows up to reap the bitter firuit of the seed thus 
early sown. The gaol, the penitentiary, and the penal 
colony, finish the training which this wretched being has 
received firom infancy to old age. Nay, even supposing a 
happier home; if the family be large and the earnings 
small, the parents must be absent during the day almost 
entirely, an elder child is trusted with the care of the 
younger ones, and they are not the less exposed to all the 
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dangers of evil company^ and of brutal language and con- 
duct heard and seen — ^while their own wayward tempers 
remain uncorrected, and their minds uninstructed. They 
may not be taught evil by their parents, but they learn 
nothing which will enable them to resist it. 

54. But although large towns are the main nurseries of 
infant corruption, they are not the only ones. Vice may 
be produced by brutish ignorance, no less than by unnatural 
excitement ; for then the animal nature is developed liilly 
without a corresponding growth of the reasoning faculties, 
which were intended to restrain and correct the grosser ap- 
petites. Let us take another instance, of the child of an 
agricultural labourer in an ill-cared-for country village. 
Here, too, it is easy to find parents whose example and 
teaching can only corrupt and demoralize. There is a 
large family, to support which, would need steady labour 
on the part of all the members of it able to work. But the 
man is neither steady nor industrious j Ms earnings are 
spent at the beer-house, and he supplies his ftirther wants 
by petty pilfering— he snares or shoots game in the gentle- 
man^s preserve, or carries oflf the fowls and ducks from the 
neighbouring farm-yard. The wife had lost her character 
before she married, and she does nothing to redeem it now ; 
the children are often without food — ^they are without bed- 
ding, without fire — dirty and ragged. The father comes 
home drunk and testy — ^beats his wife, probably, for not 
having any supper ready for him, and she in her turn 
abuses him. The children hide themselves in terror, and if 
the next day they are sent out to pilfer wood from tlie 
farmer's hedges, do it the more readily from fear of a repe- 
tition of the scene so lately witnessed. They pursue their 
petty depredations till at last the farmer catches one laden 
with his plunder : he is ' carried before the magistrate, 
committed, and his dull intellect is considerably sharpened 
by the company he meets with in the gaol. He returns, a 
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capable hand^ becomes one of a gang of poachers^ shoots a 
gamekeeper in a night affi*ay^ and is hanged or transported 
for life; or he may graduate differently in crime — fire 
stacks, or join in a burglary. But it is needless here to 
enumerate the modes by which he makes it evident how 
well he has retained and how diligently he has practised 
the lessons he first began to learn at his mother's breast : 
the recollection of every one wiU too readily furnish in- 
stances. 

55. Such is the education of circumstances undei^one 
by far too large a portion of our population. But, accord- 
ing to the principle ah*eady laid down (§ 16.), the very re- 
sponsibility imposed on man by his Creator implies a right 
to the full and free development of all the powers of his 
nature ; and the object of society is to secure to him the 
enjoyment of this right. Now can it be said that these 
children do enjoy this right? Are they not cramped and 
hindered in evei^ step of their career, L condemned by 
the accident of ignorant and vicious parents to follow these 
parents in ignorance and vice, when with no great difficulty 
they might have been rescued from this wretched fate? 
And has society used its rights mercifully, or performed its 
duty honestly, when it has given no protection, and afforded 
no help to these unfortunate children ? It is a mockery to 
say that they are free, and can pursue the better course if 
they will : they are coerced into being what they are, and 
if this education of circumstances be found to form a class 
dangerous to property at any rate, and by and by likely to 
be dangerous to the State also, it is time that the abstract 
entity called society should interfere between these chil- 
dren and their evil instructors, in order to rescue them from 
a fate which was not that for which they were created ; and 
which the Deity has plainly shown to be contrary to his 
will by making our abandonment of them dangerous to 
ourselves. That there is the vrish in these unfortunate 
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children to profit by any chance afforded them^ may be seen 
from their willing attendance at ragged schools^ to which 
they are merely invited by kindness^ without either profit 
or reward^ other than the obtaining means sometimes to 
get bread to eat without stealing it. The records of the 
ragged school in Henry-passage^ Brook-street, New-road, 
will show that, even with exceedingly narrow means, in a 
few years so considerable a number of these unfortunate 
children have been transformed from dangerous into useful 
members of society, that could the same plan be pursued on 
a larger scale, the class we are considering would soon be 
reduced within very manageable bounds. 

56. Unfortunately, so few have been fully aware of the 
benefits likely to accrue from an enlightened system of in- 
struction for the poor, that it is not easy to find an example 
where the experiment has been tried long enough, and on a 
sufficiently large scale, to be thoroughly satisfactory. One 
such example, however, has Mien under my own notice, 
and I wiU shortly state the facts, because I am able fully to 
substantiate them. About forty years ago, when the Madras 
system of education was first introduced, a gentleman in 
Kent established a school on that system in the parish of 
which he was rector. It was the first of the kind that had 
been undertaken, and many objections were made to it at 
first, but with a steadiness of purpose which set at nought 
all opposition, it was set going and carried on. The parish 
at that time contained about 1,000 inhabitants — ^it has since 
increased to 1,200. The school was calculated to receive all 
the children in the parish of an age to require instruction, 
and did so receive them ; the children of labourers gratis, 
those of a higher class for a moderate payment. The foU 
lowing is a copy of a letter from the master in answer to 
my request that he would inform me as far as possible 
whether any, or how many of the boys brought up in his 
^hool had at any time come before a court of law for any 
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offence : — '^ All I can possibly find out or think of, are two 
free boys^' (children of labourers), ^^ one pay boy, and one 

boarder. The two first were H s. ; you know what a 

drunken father they had ; his other boys have all turned 

out well. One was R , also an extremely drunken 

man : these boys saw nothiog but drunkenness and yice 

before their eyes continually. R has four or five boys 

besides, who all turn out well.* The boarder was the 

grandson of S , of T , a great man (farmer), but a 

drunken one, and his daughter, the mother of the boy, 
drunken also. The boy was with me only a short time, but 
during this time, I advised him to alter his conduct, and 
he did, and seemed to listen to me very attentively ; but after 
he left me, he went on in his old ways, and was finally sent 
to sea. If I live, and go on with the school till Michael- 
mas, I shall have been here forty years, during which time, 
I must have had about 400 free boys ; there has been as 
great, or a greater number of pay boys, and about 200 
boarders frx)m other parishes, making in all a thousand.^^ 
Thus we have three offenders (for one of those mentioned 
was a boarder from another parish), not one of whom has 
come a second time within the grasp of the law, out of a 
population of between 1,000 and 1,200, in forty years ; for 
every inhabitant of the parish has passed through the school, 
with the exception of those few strangers from a distance, 
who may have settled in it after they were grown to man- 
hood. The cost of this school has been only the outlay for 
building the schoolroom, somewhat less than 200/. ; and 
1,200/. purchase-money for a parcel of land, settled upon it 

* It should be noticed here, that the offence committed by these three, 
was a single robbery, in which the two brothers and R were accom- 
plices. H^— was a carpenter, and had been employed in a house where 
he saw that money was kept, and he so arranged the fastenings as to be 
able to get at it. He persuaded his brother and friend to assist him. This 
one offence, therefore, is the sole one during forty years, in rather a large 
coontry parish. 
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in perpetuity, to pay for the instruction of the labourers* 
children, the books, &c., and the expense of the schooboom. 
I must add also, that this parish is not by any means pecu- 
liarly favoured by situation; there is no gentleman^s family 
excepting that of the rector living in it ; the farms are of 
very moderate size, and the proximity to the coast had ren- 
dered it, when its enlightened rector first took it in hand, a 
favourite resort of smugglers, and as remarkable for the 
drunkenness, ill-conduct, and ignorance of the inhabitants 
as it afterwards became for the contrary. 

57. The facts above given substantiate what has been 
uj^ed theoretically ; t. e., that it is possible by a wise system 
of school instruction so to check the progress of crime, as 
abnost to annihilate the evU which is now pressing so 
heavily on the minds of all who consider the subject at all 
seriously. The county in which the fewest commitments 
took place in the year 1847, was Warwick, yet here they 
amounted to one for every 1,700 of the inhabitants, taking 
it at a rough calculation : could a whole county be put on 
the footing of the parish above mentioned, we should have 
about one in 13,000 or 14,000 ; or, if it were possible that aU 
England could be thus cared for, instead of our 28,000 crimi- 
nals in a year, we should reduce them to about 1,200 or 
1,300, with a continually decreasing ratio, in proportion as 
those who had been thus educated became fathers and 
mothers of families. 

58. So remarkable a result was not produced without 
imremitting attention. The way had been prepared for the 
establishment of the day school by a Sunday school, carried 
on by the rector himself and his family, in which all the 
young persons in the parish were instructed in their duties 
to Grod and man ; no reading or writing was taught 
there, but aids were given, and the children were en- 
couraged to teach themselves at home, and so great 
was the success of this method, that few or none were 
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wholly unable to read when the day school was opened. 
After the establishment of the day school, the Sun- 
day school was discontinued. It was in this Sunday 
school that the master, whose letter is quoted above, 
received his instruction in that knowledge which makes 
men wise imto salvation; his evident talent, and excellent 
conduct, led to the opinion that he would make a useful 
schoolmaster, and his father was induced to place him at a 
commercial school as an unpaid assistant, to qualify him 
for being so. After a short probation here, he was put at 
the head of the newly established day school, and every 
facility afforded for his improving himself, by the loan of 
books, and aids of all kinds from the rkjtory. The relig- 
ious instruction of the children occupied always the first 
half-hour of the day, and catechisms and instructions 
written at the rectory were supplied for use, some of the 
family being very frequently present, and conducting the 
instruction. It was never a routine business, but was 
always varied, suited to the comprehension of the children, 
and bearing on the duties of their station ; dogmata were 
but little insisted on ; but the practical teaching and exam- 
ple of Christ were continually referred to, as the rule of life. 
The rest of the day was devoted to reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and such questions as to the meaning of the 
books read as should satisfy the master that they fully un- 
derstood what they were learning. Rewards were given at 
the end of the year to one half of the scholars, such as had 
most distinguished themselves by good conduct, united with 
diligence in learning : but perhaps the most effectual part 
of the whole system was the feeling which had been created 
among those children that the heads of the school were 
their friends, A bow and a smile always greeted the 
family ; a buzz of pleasure ran through the school when 
their friends entered it : neither did the benefit stop here ; 
those who had received their five years of instruction — from 
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seven to twelve years — ^were entitled to teaching in an even- 
ing-school during the winter half-year, for four years naore ; 
their conduct and character was looked after in service — 
their complaints, if they had any to make, attended to, and 
if just, a remedy applied. Such was the state of the parish 
up to 1827, when the death of the rector occurred ; but 
'^he beins" dead yet speaketV^ in the school which he 
founded, L which, as long » the master whom he himself 
instructed shall continue to conduct it, will doubtless pro- 
duce the same results. I have stated what can be done, 
from sources of information that admit of no doubt ; but 
this would be merely a case of an individual who knew his 
duty and performed it, had not its remarkable results with 
regard to crime, rendered it one of public interest, and 
most especially so at this time. I have stated the rights 
and the duties of society. I now take this instance to base 
upon it a plan for correcting the state of things become so 
onerous to the State, and so fiightfiil in its probable conse- 
quences. 



59. The children whose situation claims our special at- 
tention, have been divided by those whose thoughts have 
lately been so anxiously turned to the subject, into three 
classes : — 

1. Those who have not yet subjected themselves to the 
grasp of the law, but who, from the vice, n^lect, or ex- 
treme poverty of their parents, remain wholly uninstructed, 
and are likely ultimately to become criminal. 

2. Those who are already subjecting themselves to police 
interference by vagrancy, mendicity, or petty infringements 
of the law. 

8. Those who have been convicted of felony, or sudi 
misdemeanour as includes dishonesty. 

And the great problems proposed for solution are, — 
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1. To show how the first class is to be prevented from 
becoiuing criminal. 

2. How the other two are to be withdrawn from the 
course they are now in^ and restored to society as nsefrd 
and respectable citizens. 

Of the children of the industrious and steadily employed 
poor, we have not now to speak; whatever measures 
have been or may be taken with regard to them, belong 
to a different system, and form no part of our present 
subject. 

60. It has been already stated (§ 29) that, on a rough 
calculation, the numbers in these three classes may be 
taken at 150,000, and it is evident from the very terms of 
our classification, that nothing short of removing them, to 
a certain extent, from the position in which they now 
stand, can effect such a permanent change as is proposed. 
Something has been done in this work by individuals, 
probably nearly as much as individual exertion is likely to 
accomplish ; for in most instances the supporters of ragged 
schools have been persons of moderate means, who have it 
not in their power to do more than they have done. More 
than once, the Brook-street Industrial School, which has 
already restored so many of these unfortunate children to a 
happy and Christian life, has been almost despairingly 
abandoned from the utter want of adequate funds, although 
hundreds of persons of large fortune are spending their 
ample incomes within a stone^s throw of the dens of misery 
and vice, from which the children thus educated have been 
rescued.* Yet the utmost that the excellent men who 
have supported this school have been able to effect amounts 
to a day school for 150, and an industrial school for 14. 
One is tempted to exclaim, like the disciples when they 
brought their five loaves to feed five thousand, " What are 

* It is consolatory to hear, that last year this school has paid its own 
expenses within 11., by the work of the children employed. 
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they among so many?^^ and the feeling follows^ that no- 
thing short of a miraculous interference can make these 
inadequate means (for other ragged schools are almost as 
much cramped for want of sufficient funds) available for 
the great work in hand. Many causes contribute to this 
indifference of the wealthy class in general towards the 
state of the destitute and vicious poor. There is a dread of 
infectious disease^ or of insult, or of robbery, if they sou^t 
them in their own homes; a doubt whether anything effectual 
can be done ; a feeling of distaste towards the whole class, 
known only through the police reports ; a hope that the 
representations of those who call their attention to it may 
be exaggerated; a disinclination, in short, to dwell on 
a disagreeable subject. And thus it is that, although 
England is rich, and by no means niggardly in the out- 
lay of its wealth, the evil continues to grow, with but little 
interference on the part of the higher classes to prevent 
it. 

61. We have already seen (§ 19) that when there is 
danger to person or property, either from an individual or 
a class, society has a right to interfere: we have seen 
(§ 23-25) that when a right is conceded for a particular 
purpose, it generates a duty to use it when the occasion 
arises ; the magistrate who witnesses a riot without calling 
in a sufficient force to quell it, is guilty of an offence, and 
is himself liable to punishment for not using the right 
which society has delegated to him — ^in like manner, when 
the legislature has the right conceded to it of laying out 
the public money for the protection of person and property, 
it is guilty of an offence if this be inadequately done. We 
have already seen (§ 35) the large expense caused by pro- 
secutions, maintenance in gaol, &c. ; and we have equally 
seen (§ 56, 57) how a system of wise and Christian edu- 
cation can reduce the amount of crime. With these proved 
grounds to proceed upon it is not difficult to come to the 
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eonclusioii^ that the only eflfectual remedy to be applied to 
juvenile crime, is such an education as I have described, 
and that the cost of this education must be taken in some 
way from the public purse, either by means of parish or 
county rates, or general taxes. Those whose prejudices or 
whose indifference prevents them from taking any active 
part in the business, would then contribute their fair quota 
to the precautionary measures which benefit those the most 
who have the most to lose. 

62. This being the case, it remains to be seen which of 
these modes is to be preferred; and here it should be 
observed, that whenever there is a machinery ah*eady in 
activity, which may answer the purpose, it is better to 
avail ourselves of it than to create a new system. The old 
Saxon law, which still forms the basis of many of our legal 
institutions, made the hundred answerable for the offences 
committed within its bounds, thus giving every individual 
a direct interest in the good morals of his neighbours, 
since he would have to aid in making good any wrong com- 
mitted by them. The principle is still acknowledged in 
our law, since damage done during riot or insurrection is 
repaid to the sufferer out of the fruits of a judgment levied 
upon the lands of the inhabitants of the hundred in which 
the property damaged is situated. So when robberies were 
more rife than they have been of late years, there are many 
cases in the books, of actions brought by persons who had 
been robbed on the highway, against the hundred for the 
losses they had sustained. In an action against the hun- 
dred of Gravesend for a robbery on Gad's-hill, ^^ It seemed 
hard,^^ says the book, ^^ to the inhabitants that they should 
answer for the robberies committed on Gad^s-hill; because 
they are so frequent, that if the inhabitants should answer 
for all of them, they should be utterly imdone ; and Harris, 
Serjeant, was counsel for the hundred, and pleaded that 
time out of mind felons had used to rob on Gad*s-hill ; 

c c 
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and so prescribed to be discharged ; but the plea W9& over- 
ruled^ and the inhabitants held liable/' 2 Leon. 12. So 
also in cases of fire^ there was a like remedy ; but the sta- 
tute 7 & 8 Greo. rV. c. 37, by the provisions of which the 
remedy against the hundred was regulated, repeals all 
former enactments upon the subject, and does not itself 
contain any re-enactment with respect to injuries by fire or 
robbery. With regard to highway robberies, they are 
become so rare as not to need any separate enactment, 
but it seems very probable that the old rude expedient of 
making the hundred liable had a considerable share in 
bringing about the better system of poUce, road-making, 
&c., which has now rendered the highwayman a nearly 
extinct genus; and had the enactment with regard to 
incendiarism been still in force, it is the opinion of some 
who are most cognizant of the instances of this crime, so 
frequent in Suffolk and other parts of the east of England 
for many years past, that the true causes of it would have 
been ere this investigated and removed. I would propose, 
therefore, to carry this responsibility a little farther, and 
mulct the district in the cost of a school, whenever it shall 
appear that there are a nimiber of destitute or neglected 
children, growing up without the moral and industrial 
training requisite to prevent them from passing into the 
criminal class. A great duty has been neglected, and it is 
fit that the district in which the neglect has taken place, 
by which life and property may be endangered, should pay 
the cost. 

63. The machinery by which this may be worked out, 
is ready : the stipendiary magistrates in some of our large 
towns, the justices of the peace assembled in petty sessions 
in other towns and districts^ being the persons before whom 
criminal charges are brought, will probably be as fair 
judges as could be obtained as to whether or not any of the 
children in their district are growing up without educa- 
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tional training of a wholesome character, and are therefore 
likely to become criminal. I propose, then, that if an 
information be laid by any inhabitant of a district, stating 
that such is the case, the magistrates above mentioned 
shall be required to institute an inquiry into the condition 
of the district in this respect. Such a state of things must 
be attributable to one of three causes : — 

First. Where there is an inability on the part of the 
parents either to pay for the child^s schooling, or to 
do without the value, however small, of the child^s la- 
bour. 

Secondly. Where the omission to send the child to 
school arises from neglect on the part of the parents, or, if 
the child be an orphan, from his own or his friends^ 
n^lect. 

Thirdly. Where, even if there be neither inability nor 
neglect on the part of the parents or the child, there is not 
sufficient school accommodation in the district. I will deal 
with these in order. 

1. When the omission to send the children to school 
arises from »»««% on the part of the parents. 

Upon satisfactory proof being given to the stipendiary 
magistrate or justice of the peace acting within the district, 
as the case may be, that he is unable to pay for his child^s 
schooling, or wholly to maintain such child, and, therefore, 
is obliged to employ him in some kind of work — let it be 
lawful for such justices to make a school order, and deliver 
it to the parent. Such order should direct the overseer of 
the parish in which the parents reside, to pay a weekly 

sum, not exceeding pence, to the trustees of the 

school to which the child would be sent : and also, if the 
justices be of opinion that the circumstances of the parent 
require it, a certain other weekly sum, not exceediBg 

, to be paid to the trustees, to be applied to the 

giving one substantial meal of bread and cheese to each 
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child during the day.* No order should be made or con- 
tinue in force after such child shall have reached the age 
of fourteen years, and any such order shall be liable at any 
time to be revoked or modified by the justices on the appli- 
cation of the overseers. No such order should be enforce- 
able against the wish of the trustees of the school. Where 
the child has no parents^f any ratepayer should be allowed 
to make application on the child^s behalf, and obtain a 
school order. The order should be on any school which 
such parent or friend should prefer, and thus, if any Dis- 
senting congregation be enough interested in the well-being 
of the flock it has taken charge of, to attend to the instruc- 
tion of the young, the parents^ opinions would receive no 
shock by sending the child to a school where the master 
might be of a difierent persuasion; although it is to be 
hoped that every day will lessen the unfriendliness in this 
respect between different sects, by showing that the simple 
mind of childhood requires the milk of Divine Truth, rather 
than the strong meat of doctrinal points of difference, and 
that, therefore, it is possible that all may meet in the same 
school, and be taught by persons differing on some doc- 
trinal points, without any difficulty, { for Christianity is 
fundamentally the same — ^its hopes, its motives, its pre- 
cepts, are acknowledged by all " who name the name of 
Christ,^^ and it would be useless with these uninstructed 
children to go beyond the " sincere milk of the word,^^ 
which must be the pabulum of their infant souls for many 
a year. 

* The York Bagged School gives three meals a day to each child, at a 
cost of l^d, per head. The cost of such a meal as that ahove described 
would probably be, at a rough estimate, from 18«. to 20«. per amium, for 
each child so fed. 

t There are 17,230 orphans now receiving out-door relief. 

\ In the school of W , above referred to, the Dissenting minister 

sent his son to the rector's school, and allowed him to share in the reli- 
gious instruction daily given there. 
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2. Where the omission to send the child to school arises 
firom the neglect of the parents. 

If any child resident in the parish^ not being less than 
five or more than twelve years of age, should appear likely 
to become criminal for want of educational training, the 
overseers of the parish should summon the parents of such 
child, or if there be no parents, should take the child him- 
self before the justices of the peace acting within the dis- 
trict, who, upon satisfactory proof being given that such 
child is not receiving any educational training, and from 
want of it is likely to become criminal, should make a 
school order, as above mentioned. In this case, the justices 
should have power given them to direct the parents to pay 
back to the overseers the whole, or part of the weekly sum 
to be paid by them to the trustees of the school, if satis- 
factory proof be given of the means of such parents ; and 
if, after making the order, such parent shall still neglect to 
send the child, either a penalty should be inflicted on the 
parents, or the child should be wholly taken away from 
them by the overseers, and he should be placed at the 
parish school, always allowing the recovery of the cost of 
maintenance from the parents. In the case of illegitimate 
children, as the country has a demand on the putative 
father for the maintenance, so ought it to have a further 
demand for the education of such children, so that the 
misfortune of their birth should not entail on the innocent 
victims of vice and neglect, a life of misery and crime, and 
on the country in general a pest and a nuisance. The 
mode of proceeding should in this case not difier from that 
of children bom in wedlock ; the child should be equally 
cared for — ^the father equally liable whenever he has either 
voluntarily or legally acknowledged the relationship. There 
is no class which has been more cruelly dealt with in 
England than this — ^no one, therefore, which supplies so 
large a number to the list of criminals, for the circum- 
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stances of their birth commonly deprive them altc^ether 
of any parental care^ and often throw them on the world 
to maintain themselves at an age * when they must aknost 
necessarily plunge into crime to escape starvation. 

3. Where there are no schools in the parish^ or the school 
accommodation is insufficient. 

In this case I would farther propose that upon complaint 
being made as above, stating that there are children in the 
parish who, from want of sufficient school accommodation, 
are precluded from receiving such educational training as 
is needed to prevent them from becoming criminal, the 
justices shall inquire into the subject matter of such com- 
plaint, and if when such inquiry is made they shall be 
satisfied that the allegations of such complaint are true, 
they should be empowered to make an order upon the 
churchwardens and overseers of the parish, requiring them 
to provide school accommodation for the number of chil- 
dren mentioned in the order ; and it should be lawful to 
charge the cost of building or enlarging and fitting up the 
school-rooms on the poor's rate, under the same control 
and conditions as the cost of building or enlarging work- 
houses. The churchwardens and overseers should be the 
trustees of any new school built under such order, and the 
yearly expense of it should be paid out of the poor^s rate : 
these trustees should be compellable to receive and edu- 
cate, and (when ordered) feed any child sent them under a 
school order. 

* My attention was once drawn to an elderly labourer whose language 
«nd conduct shocked even his rough neighbours. I endeavoured to draw 
him into conversation as to his past life and education, and succeeded. 
He was the illegitimate son of a man of property, and his half-brother, bom 
in wedlock, was living in easy circumstances, and frequently passed the 
poor aged outcast in his carriage. *' I was left at thirteen years old to 
lodge and maintain myself," said he, " and flour at that time cost 3«. a 
gallon. I worked hard, and fared hard, and nobody cared for me- — I never 
had any schooling, nobody would pay for me— but luckily, at last, I found 
a place here, and here I am." 
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64. In order to give a fair approximation to the probable 
working of such a system^ let ns take the town of Ipswich, 
of which we possess the statistics. The population of that 
town is 82,000; the rateable property amounts to 90,000/. ; 
the niunber of wholly imtaught children from the age of 
five to ten years, is 868. * 

We may state the cost of building three schools at •• . . £1,200 
The salary for the teachers of the three schools (i. e, a 
man and his wife to each, who might teach both boys 

and girls) at lOOZ. per annum 800 

A meal a day to each child 868 

jei,168 



Now a rate of 4rf. in the poimd on 90,000/. would pro- 
duce 1,500/. per annum, so that the cost of the school 
teaching would leave a surplus from a 4(/. rate of upwards 
of 800/. yearly, which in less than four years would defray 
the cost of a school-room ; and moreover, it is probable 
that many of these children might not require the proposed 
meal, so that about Sd, in the poimd would maintain such 
Bchools as I propose, for all the destitute children of that 
town. Probably other towns wiU be found to possess about 
equal means, and in London, where the need is greatest, 
the means are alsO enormouis. Mr. Locke, the honorary 
secretary of the Ragged School Union, has stated, that in 
his parish of St. George's, Hanover-square, a rate of one 
penny in the pound would produce 2,000/., far more than 
sufficient to maintain feeding induistrial schools for the 

* In the year 1847, it was ascertained that in Westminster, out of a 
population of 16.000 children under twelve years of age, 12,000 did not 
attend any school. In Spitalfields and Bethnal-green, 16,000 children 
of an age to go to school, do not attend any, not even a Sunday school. 
Ib St. Pancras, in one district containing 25,000 persons, there were chil- 
dren from two to twelve years of age, to the number of 15,000, of whom 
only 7,000 attend school. 
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destitute children of the parish. The plan might be ren- 
dered less expensive, too, by allowing any parents who 
should find the education there given such as they approved, 
to send their children thither on making a small weekly 
payment ; and as these schools would be for the carrying 
out a great national object, it is to be hoped that the parish 
burden would be further lightened by a share of the 
general grant for educational purposes at the disposal of 
the Committee of the Privy Council, under whose inspection 
they ought in every case to be placed. 

65. On the other side of the question we will now place 
the cost of crime in the same place, and it will then 
appear that the expense of educating a population as inhe- 
ritors of the kingdom of heaven, and as good and happy 
citizens of their earthly country in the mean time, is just 
about the same as that of punishing these wretched victims 
of neglect. The average cost of maintaining a criminal 
in prison, after deducting any earnings from his work, is 
20/. per annum. In Ipswich, the number of commitments 
for trial in the year 1849, was 57 ; of summary convictions 
in the same year 108. The number of juvenile prisoners 
in that year was 26, and the time for which each was con- 
fined averaged four weeks. The following is the statement 
of expenses : — 

£* 8, d. 

Expense of twenty-six juvenile criminals in prison 

in 1849. at 21. 18«. lid. per head 74 12 10 

Cost of prosecuting seven of them 33 5 6 

Examination before magistrates 10 8 9 

jeil8 5 10 



If such is the cost of these small ofiences (for such from 
the short time of imprisonment we may conclude them to 
have been) we may form some notion of the sum which the 
other committals and graver offences would consume, which 
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we may probably state at 12,000/.,* of which the larger 
part might be spared by giving due instruction and assist- 
ance to the destitute. Of course it is not to be expected 
that this change could be wrought immediately, for it is the 
judgment of heaven on all great derelictions of duty, that 
the consequences shall be long felt, but we may safely 
assert, that if the educational training he what it ought to 
bey we should find an immense change in the state of the 
people by the time the present generation of young chil- 
dren had grown to manhood, and at the end of twenty or 
thirty years, probably, crime would have become as rare as 
it is now unhappily frequent : and when I say if the edu- 
cation be what it ought to be, I am not claiming or expect- 
ing any extraordinary quaUfications on the part of the 
master beyond those of suiBScient mental culture, and 
training to his buisiness. All that is required is a determi- 
nalion to do his duty in the station to which it has pleased 
God to caU him. With this feeling the work is easy — 
without it no man is to be trusted : and from, the highest 
functionary of the State, down to the bailiff on our farm, 
we look for this as the qualification par excellence which is 
to make him fit for his situation, and without which his 
talents in other respects would be unavailing. I do not 
think so ill of the gentry of England as to suppose that 
there would be any difficulty were such schools established, 
in forming a committee of visitors in every district, who 
would keep the system in activity by monthly examinations, 
and who, by being authorized to make complaints to the 
Grovemment Inspector if neglect or misconduct occurred, 
would operate as a moving spring to prevent indolence on 
the part of the master, as well as to give encouragement 

* The sum per head which the average number of prisoners in the 
Westminster House of Correction cost (all expenses included excepting 
repairs of the prison and prosecutions) was 18 Z. 14«. in the year ending 
Michaelmas 1851. The average for all England is 16/. lit, iJiL 
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to the children thus assured of notice from the gentry of 
the neighbourhood. 

66. We must now pass on to a less hopeful part of the 
subject. The reformation of those who have already 
entered into the second and third classes. Of these the 
number in England and Wales, under sixteen years of age^ 
according to the return made to Sir John Fakington^s 
motion this year, amount to 7,070. In whatever plan is 
proposed, practicability must be a first consideration^ and 
therefore, the first step in dealing with these young crimi* 
nals ought to be the selection of that portion of them 
which promises the most fairly. The chances of reforma- 
tion we have already seen (§ 51) are in the inverse ratio 
of the age; I would therefore propose that those under 
thirteen years of age, brought under the grasp of the law 
for the first time, should be considered as having passed 
at once from the guardianship of their parents to that of 
their country, which should therefore stand in loco parentis, 
and have all the rights over the child which the law gives 
to the parent, and which he shall be held to have forfeited 
by his neglect. According to the return mentioned above, 
there were in the prisons on the first of November 1851, 
169 under thirteen years of age, and 568 between thirteen 
and sixteen. Those under thirteen may therefore be stated 
at somewhat more than two-sevenths of the number, or 
about 2,040 in the whole year. Of the whole number 
committed nearly two-thirds had been in prison before, but 
we may naturally conclude that a very large proportion of 
those under thirteen will have been guilty for the first 
time ; and in the absence of more exact returns, we may 
probably reckon that 1,500 of the 2,040 would be of that 
description. For these children there is but one course to 
pursue, whether we look at the matter with the eyes of 
politicians or of Christians (for indeed, when were good 
policy and true religion ever separated?) — they must be 
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removed at once and for ever from the circumstances which 
have been their tempters. The cost of an establishment 
for this purpose has been tried at Bed Hill (the Philan- 
thropic Society'^ farm)^ and in other places at home as well 
as abroad^ and both the expense and machinery are well 
known. At the establishment for pauper children at 
Quatt, where their labour is made available on the land^ 
the cost is not great. There^ the food for each child is 
stated by Mr. Whitmore at the small outlay of 8/. per 
annum : the salaries of the fimctionaries^ coals^ candles^ 
Sec., at as much more^ amounting to about 16/. per annum^ 
each. In the Westminster House of Correction the 
average cost per head is 18/, 14s. per annum. Thus the 
balance is in favour of school discipline as regards expense 
even; and were it larger, England is surely rich enough 
to bear it. Let the nation once be convinced that there is 
2L practical remedy for a great evil, and we shall not find it 
slack in applying it. Let us, then, have about four national 
establishments of the nature of those at Red Hill, Stretton- 
on-Dunmore, and other small asylums of this nature, in 
addition to these, each calculated for about five or six 
hundred children male and female. Let the process of 
summary conviction be extended to all first offences of 
children under thirteen years of age : and let the magis- 
trate before whom the child is convicted, at once make an 
order co^isigning such child to the guardians of the nearest 
reformatory school of this kind, and thus let the contami- 
nation of even one day^s imprisonment be avoided. I have 
said ^^ national establishments,^' that is, that the expense 
of these reformatory schools shall be provided for in the 
same manner as that of gaols ; but I would propose that 
the magistrate who makes the order for the child's removal 
thither, should also make an order on the parish in which 
he was settled at the time of committing the offence, for 
the actual cost of his maintenance in the school, giving 
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power to the parish officers to recover the same^ or such a 
portion of the same as shall be deemed just, by weekly pay- 
ments from the parents; the principle throughout being 
that the young child becomes criminal, not through his 
own fault, but through the neglect of his parents and the 
district generally; and, therefore, that while the child 
himself is led gently forward to a better life, those whose 
negligence has been the cause of his crime, should be fined 
in the sum required for repairing the damage which society 
in general, and the child in particular, has suffered fi^m 
such neglect. As no provisions will extend to all cases, a 
discretionary power might to a certain extent be vested in 
the magistrates, with regard to these payments. The child 
thus placed at a reformatory school, should be retained for 
a period of from three to five years, and then placed out 
in life by the guardians of the institution, either in the 
colonies or otherwise. And here it may be well to notice 
an objection not unfrequently made to reformatory schools 
on this plan — ^that there is no discrimination in the punish- 
ment, and that whether the offence be great or small, the 
penalty is the same. But we have seen (§ 47, 48) that 
reform is not likely to be brought about by punishment; 
and therefore, the notion of a penalty must be wholly dis- 
carded in these schools. The children should not be sent 
there to be punished for a crime, but to be taught good 
conduct.^ If punishment be required, it is upon the 

* By the Code Penal of France, lib. ii. c. 1., sec. 66, it is provided " That 
if the accused be under sixteen years of age, and if it be decided that he 
has acted without discernment, he shaU be acquitted ; but he shall be, 
according to circumstances, either sent to his parents, or to a house of 
correction, to he there edtxated and detained during such Hme as the judge 
ihaU Jixy and which shall in no case exceed the time when he shall have 
completed his twentieth year." Thus one great nation, at last, has clearly 
recognised the principle laid down above, that crime is for the most part 
the misfortune, not the fault of the unhappy children whose case we are 
now considering. 
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parents and the district that it should fall, for it is owing 
to a dereliction of duty on their part that the state is put 
to the expense and trouble of training the children they 
have misguided. The paying for the maintenance and 
instruction of the child is therefore the penalty inflicted, 
and it falls on the true offender. The child, well fed, 
clothed, and taught, it is to be hoped will thereby gain a 
taste for honest industry and innocent pleasures, which if 
continued long enough to form habits, will be a safeguard 
to his future life. What the instructions should be in 
these schools, we will consider by and by. 

67. It is evident that if every year all first offenders 
under thirteen years of age are withdrawn from the 
number of criminals, the number of committals must be 
reduced by nearly that amount; for the proportion of 
first offenders among adults is so small that we may 
almost leave them out of our calculation. Thus, though 
these establishments would be filled to overflowing during 
the first years they were in operation, the gaols would be 
proportionably relieved, since, independently of all moral 
influence, this number would be placed in a state which 
would render it impossible for them to relapse into crime 
for some years, during which time habits of morality and 
industry would be established which would make any such 
relapse extremely unlikely. Let us suppose 3,000 children 
thus provided for, and probably these schools would con- 
tain that number for some years, until the system of pre- 
ventive education had worked its effects upon the popula- 
tion at large — ^let us suppose, I say, 3,000 children thus 
provided for — ^the cost would . be 48,000/. per annum, 
according to the calculation of Mr. Whitmore, at Quatt ; 
a sum to be lessened by the work of the children, to how 
great an extent is hardly to be ascertained : * and suppos- 

* A further expense would have to he provided for, however, in placing 
these children out in life. 
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ing that a large proportion of these would have followed up 
the career of crime had they not been thus timely with- 
drawn from it — say that only 2,000 would have done so : 
the cost of the various prosecutions, maintenance in prison, 
transportation, &c., would amount to a larger sum than 
now would be bestowed in making these unhappy victims 
of the sin and neglect of others, happy and virtuous. 
The grant required from Parliament for our penal colonies 
this year amoimts to 253,587/., being 70,557/. more than 
last year: the mere surplus over last yearns expenditure 
would cover all the expenses of buildings and establish- 
ments such as are here proposed, which must in a very few 
years wipe out this large item from our national expendi- 
ture, and fin our colonies with orderly and intelligent 
labourers, instead of drunken, vicious, and disorderly con- 
victs. The gaol expenses, which in 1849 amounted to 
433,701/. 15^. lOrf., would also be reduced by the amount 
of maintenance for the children thus withdrawn, who 
otherwise, by second and third convictions, would have kept 
them ftdl. Whether, therefore, in an economical or moral 
point of view, the measure is an advisable one ; and as a 
vicious man is never a good citizen, we may add likewise 
that the very staple of the nation would be improved by 
taking care that these cases of moral infection should be 
attended to and cured while cure is yet possible. The 
full effect of the establishment of such a system as it is the 
object of this essay to propose, could not be known till after 
the lapse of about twenty years; but even in the first 
years, if proper persons could be found to carry out the 
system, much might be done, and it might safely be pre- 
dicted that, were it carried on perseveringly, the next gene- 
ration would find the office of criminal judge nearly a sine- 
cure, and most of the expensive machinery attending the 
administration of our criminal law might be dispensed 
with. 
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68. I have said that in all schemes of reform^ practica- 
bility must be as much attended to as expediency, other- 
wise we might have splendid plans, too little adapted to 
circumstances to be of any avail. It is for this reason 
that I have endeavoured to show how we may work with 
the old machinery, so as to create as little &esh expense as 
possible. For the same reason, I should propose to avail 
ourselves of existing means in treating the remainder of 
juvenile offenders. Were Parkhurst prison put on a dif- 
ferent footing, and made into an indrntrial school, where 
shoemaking, tailoring, &c., would be taught under proper 
and experienced masters, and the simple plan of '^he that 
will not work, neither let him eat '^ adopted, with a certain 
portion of school instruction besides ; and were the most 
promising of the yoimg delinquents above thirteen years of 
age selected, and sent thither for instruction, probably 
many of these might also be saved &om farther corruption, 
and restored to respectability and comfort; but, as we 
shall presently see, the system must first be changed. 
One thing is certain — that short imprisonments, even if 
there be a school in the gaol, are either useless, or worse 
than useless. Nothing of available knowledge can be 
gained in a month or two of attendance at a prison school, 
any more than in any other school, and who would be mad 
enough to expect that his son would be educated, or even 
acquire any branch of knowledge whatever, with a month^s 
instruction ? The following is the account given of himself 
by a yoimg thief, now steadily working in an industrial 
school, and conducting himself with the utmost propriety : — 

^^ His first offence was stealing some silver spoons &om 
a house where he had gone to help his aunt, a servant 
there. When the loss was discovered, he suggested that 
the spoons must have fallen down the sink, or have been 
lost in some such way. The suggestion was credited, and 
his success encouraged him to go on ; nor was it till after 
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having committed five or six dijQPerent offences^ that he was 
taken and convicted. In prison the chaplain came to see 
and talk to him about once in ten days or a fortnight. 
The boys had to learn the collect on Simday, or else they 
went without their dinner. ^ I learnt it that I might get 
my grub/ said he, ^and said I was a Catholic, that I 
might get off going to chapel of a morning ; and whilst 
the others were away, I stole some of the oakum they had 
picked, to make up what I had to do for my day^s work.^ 
He was asked, ^ Did the chaplain ever make any impression 
upon you ?^ ^ Once I was affected,^ he replied, 'and I 
cried, and resolved in my own mind to try and live 
honestly when I got out j but when I did get out, I fell in 
with my old companions after a time, and I would not give 
him a chance again.^ " Another &om the same industrial 
school, likewise thoroughly well conducted at present, said, 
" If any one spoke to another^^ (in the prison) "he was sent 
into the cellars^^ (solitary cells) , "and I passed so much of my 
time there, that I could see in the dark almost as well as a 
cat. If any one had told me, three years ago, that I should 
be working as hard as I am now, I should have laughed in 
his face.^' I hardly need make any comment on this 
simple narrative : the two boys in question had been in the 
class of juvenile offenders, had gone through the discipline 
of prison under circumstances as little unfavourable as 
could be expected, and what was the result ? Nothing, cer- 
tainly, which could tempt to a continuance of the system ; 
they remained in the class they had entered, and it was 
only through the efforts of the excellent men who have 
conducted the ragged school in Henry-passage, Brook- 
street, with such marked success, that they were rescued 
from it. They were drafted from the ragged school into 
the industrial one — are now shoemakers earning an honest 
subsistence, and are likely to be themselves instrumental 
in reforming others. Such are the two methods — the 
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expense nearly equal, but the results, how different ! How 
difBarent with regard to the well-being of the country of 
which they are citizens ! — ^how different with regard to the 
immortal souls, of which, blind ourselves as we will to the 
fact. Providence has made that country the guardian, by 
the unmistakeable indication, that if that guardianship be 
neglected, the public service suffers, and the general liberty 
of the subject is sacrificed to the necessity of coercing the 
overwhelming number of a lawless mob ! Let us be wise 
in time, and not have to learn what has been our derelic- 
tion o£ duty by reaping its fearful consequences. 



69. The next point to be considered, is the school disci- 
pline, on which, it is no exaggeration to say, the future 
well-being of England depends. And here it is with sor- 
row that I am obliged to state the fact, which from large 
personal experience I can do decidedly, that although there 
are few parishes in England without a school, a very small 
number of these are such as are likely to make good citi- 
zens or good Christians. In very few are the masters 
themselves capable of giving the instruction requisite for 
making the children intelligent beings, able to give ^^ a 
reason for the hope that is in them'^ — ^and even if they are, 
too often, from the want of any stimulus from visitors, the 
stupifying influence of a daily routine extends itself even to 
the master, and the children learn to read and write indeed, 
but their minds are not roused to thought ; and they are 
wearied by mechanical acquisitions which they do not 
learn how to use. It is not from such schools that the 
great results will be gained which I have seen, and which I 
have promised if the system be well carried out. Every 
step in knowledge should be shown to have its use and its 
pleasure when made. Thus, reading should be made plea- 
sant to children by stories suited to their capacity ; they 

DD 
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should be made to understand every word ; and all the cir- 
cumstances connected with it. Thus, if the tale be of a 
child drowned or burnt, the mode in which such things 
occur should be discussed — the methods to be taken in 
danger — and questions asked to make it clear that the chil- 
dren have all understood, and applied their own minds to 
it j and as upon the Madras system the routine business of 
hearing the lesson read, devolves on the child-teachers, the 
master is at liberty to come up to the classes as the lesson 
is finished, and should then give his instruction viva voce, 
in simple terms, such as the scholars can understand. If 
there be, as every circumstance in life is likely to afford, 
a moral lesson to be drawn from it, that lesson too should 
be given — ^the children should be made to see that by the 
just appointment of a Deity, who being invisible to our 
eyes must appear to act through second causes, every ac- 
tion has its consequence for good or for evil ; that through 
long years the evil consequences of one wrong action may 
continue to haunt us — ^perhaps, if unrepented of, for ever : 
while good actions are equally fruitful of happiness and 
benefit through time and eternity. Whenever a child com- 
mits a fault, he should be shown that it is such because, 
either, if it relate to his fellows, it is against the golden 
rule of, " Do to others as ye would they should do unto 
you,^^ or, if it be merely in regard to his own learning, he 
should be made sensible by tales of others who have done 
the same, how much he may lose of this world^s goods by 
his indolence ; and, by the parable of the talents put in a 
lively representation before him, how answerable he is to 
Gk)d for the time and advantages he is throwing away. The 
children should be made aware of the difference between 
soul and body ; of the superiority of the spiritual over the 
animal nature ; and of the fatal consequences of allowing 
ourselves to be brought into subjection to the body. 
Those doctrines of Qhristianity which are of a more ab- 
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struse nature, and on whicli men have differed, mainly 
because they were unable fully to comprehend them, 
should never be pressed on the infant mind ; the practical 
and simple was all that Christ Himself thought of teaching 
to the people, and those lessons were conveyed in tales and 
apologues, such as should fix the attention, and allow of 
their drawing the conclusions He wished. The teaching of 
a schoolmaster, who is to form disciples worthy of their 
Lord, should be as far as possible modelled on that of the 
Great Master Himself — the Heavenly Pedagogue, as 
Clement, the catechist of Alexandria, was wont to call Him. 
There is no greater mistake than that of supposing, that if a 
child has learned to repeat a catechism by rote, he either 
does, or ever will understand what it contains. In commit- 
ting words to memory it is requisite to think of the expres- 
sion rather than the meaning; for, were the latter much 
considered, other words would probably be occasionally 
substituted, and this is held a fault in a routine lesson. It 
may be taken as a fact to which I have hardly ever seen an 
exception, that of the thousands of children who are taught 
our Church catechism, none understand it, or think of ap- 
plying it in any way to practical use. The same may be 
said of all other things learned by rote. I have often won- 
dered why the learning this catechism wa« insisted on in 
schools where it usurps time that ought to be devoted to 
more important instruction, for we do not in our countries 
hold, as in those where Bomanism is established, that the 
repetition with the lips of words wholly unrecognised by 
the mind, is of any avail. To teach the children to under- 
stand the doctrines taught in the Church catechism may be 
good — ^to teach them to repeat the words merely, is worse 
than useless, for it teaches them to gabble over thought- 
lessly things that ought to be held most solemn and 
sacred. 

70. Nor are the faults in the secular part of the instruc- 
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tion less than in the religious training. I have already 
noticed (§ 47) that the brain will not bear to be pressed 
beyond a certain pointy and it must always be remembered 
that the children received into schools for the poor^ and 
especially into those whose establishment I have recom- 
mended^ have been wholly unaccustomed to mental appli>* 
cation. Few children like going to school^ precisely because 
it is wearisome to them. But this need not be the case^ 
for the occupations might be so varied as to prevent 
weariness. It is well known that in girls^ schools^ only one- 
half of the day is devoted to readings &c.^ the other half is 
spent in needle-work ; yet the girls of a good national school 
learn to write and keep accounts as well as the boys; if^ 
therefore, the boys consume the whole day upon what the 
girls learn in half a one, there is a fault in the teaching, 
and time, is wasted. It would be more healthy for the 
children, and they would be the gainers in every way, were 
they employed in some industrial occupation which should 
be useful to them in after life, during one-half of the day. 
Knitting, tailoring, shoemaking, might be practised with 
great advantage, and during these sedentary occupations, 
reading and conversation might carry on the education of 
the rational faculty, which is of so much more consequence 
than mere mechanical instruction. Those schools which 
possess a garden would afford means of giving the boys a 
knowledge of the times of sowing, the culture of plants, &c., 
and thus not only would they have a healthy and amusing 
occupation, but would early learn what would be useful to 
them through life. The want of industrial occupation in 
our schools for poor boys, is a great fault. For those who 
are to get their bread by manual labour, it is important 
that the limbs and the mind should be early exercised in 
these ways, so as to make them pliant and capable of 
quickly receiving farther instruction, when finally launched 
in the business by which they are to maintain themselves. 
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The expense and loss of long apprenticeships would be 
spared if the boys had learned the rudiments of their art at 
school. 

71 . Lastly^ we have to consider the secidar instruction to 
be bestowed; and here, too, a much larger share might be 
taught, by a master who understood his business, in half 
the day than is usually taught in the whole. Once rouse 
the child^s mind to a love of learning, and he will carry on 
his own education. I remember well seeing the children 

at W collected in little knots in different parts of the 

village, playing at teaching, giving out sums from a slate, 
and going through the work of a class at school. The con- 
sequence of this love of learning was, that these children 
made such progress in accounts that they have been scat* 
tered over the world as book-keepers, foremen, and bailiff ; 
for with their secular learning they had learned that better 
lesapn which made them perform their duties ^^as unto 
God, and not as men-pleasers.'^ If a lending library were 
appointed to the school (the head boy might conduct the 
business of it in about twenty minutes once a week) the 
children would exercise their reading at home, and learn 
much, if the books were well chosen. The young children 
should be taught to write with a skewer in sand: it gives 
more freedom to the hand than a slate, and teaches to 
hold the pen afterwards in a better manner. A black 
board or blackened wall, with a piece of chalk, would vary 
their employment by drawing geometrical or other figures^ 
which they should be taught to name, and thus, instead of 
sitting down listlessly with a lesson-book in their hands 
which they never look at, they would be profitably and 
amusingly employed in the intervals of reading. Arith- 
metical tables should abo be taught so as to be well im- 
pressed on the memory. As they advance in knowledge, 
higher instruction should be given ; but the Dean of Here- 
ford has so practically and folly shown what may be done 
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in this way, at King's Somboum, that I need not go into 
details on this point. 

72. Much has been said at various times, and on dif- 
ferent occasions, of the impossibility of a national system 
of teaching, on accoimt of the religious differences prevalent 
among the people. I have already said that there is little 
to be apprehended in this way from persons whose utter 
neglect of their children shows that they have no religion 
at all ; and the plea made by the boy in prison that he 
was a Roman Catholic, in order to escape attending at the 
chapel, may show the tenderness of such consciences, and 
the value of such pleas. But even in the case of conscien- 
tious dissent, such a school as I have described might be 
attended by all without finding their respective opinions 
jarred upon by anything there taught. They might wish 
to add more as the children grew up, but all would join in 
allowing that the fundamental doctrines of Christianity 
must be first taught, and that until you have made a child 
fully conscious that he has immortality before him, and a 
God above him, no other doctrine of religion can enter the 
mind. To children who have never known anything be- 
yond the worst part of this world, this first lesson will 
require not a little teaching ere it will be established in the 
mind as a conviction, which may serve as a moving motive 
through life; and till this conviction is established, no 
other instruction in religion will be available. It is only 
those who have lived much among the poor, and seen what 
is the state of the children who first come to receive in- 
struction, who can judge how difficult it is to make even 
this first step, and how utterly useless all attempts to teach 
abstruser doctrines would prove. Let any one of those 
who insist so much on the rights of conscience, go into a 
neglected district, assemble aroimd him the wretched 
children who are growing up without a notion of a Gk)d in 
the world, and see what they are capable of understanding. 
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If, after long endeavour, he can teach them wherein they 
differ from the beasts arbimd them — can teach them that 
there mttst be some unseen Power to call this world into 
existence — can awaken a thought and a question as to their 
own ultimate destination, he may think himself happy, for 
this will lead to further progress : but how many a weary 
hour will he pass in bringing the neglected child even to 
this point !* 

73. There are other objections which have been urged 
against the institution of schools of the kind proposed for 
the destitute and dangerous classes, which may as well be 
noticed here. It has been said, that you afford greater 
advantage to the vicious and disorderly than to the honest 
and industrious; and it has been thought possible that 
parents would urge their children into vagrancy or crime, 
in order to obtain the benefit. But, in the first place, the 
measure is proposed not as a bonus to the parents, but as 
a matter no less of expediency than of duty on the part of 
the State, which is bound by its public office to prevent 
any class from becoming dangerous to the rest. Neither 
is the fact exactly as represented; for there are few places 
where there are not schools for the children of the indus- 
trious poor, which a better system of inspection would very 

* As a practical comment on what has been said with respect to the 
agreement of aU religious denominations on the great truths of Christianity, 
I may add, that the instruction of children in the Romish church, if the 
priest himself he a good man, differs in no respect from that of the Pro- 
testant thus conducted. It was my good fortune, during a long residence 
near a mountain village in Tuscany, to know the rector intimately. The 
instruction in his Sunday school was exactly such as might have been given 
in any Sunday school in England ; and he might have acted as a teacher 
in the Brook-street Ragged School, among Anglican Churchmen, and Pro- 
testant Dissenters, without the least jar to any one's feelings. It is not so, 
however, where the priest is not a good man, as I had also large expe- 
rience; so true is it, that when once a man is a conscientious Christian, he 
will think more of the will of the Master he serves, than the differences of 
opinion among the servants. 
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soon render as effective as the others ; and as to the oth^ 
oligection^ that parents might first corrupt their children, 
in order afterwards to amend them^ it refiites itoelf. 
What parent^ who is anxious enough for his child^s well- 
being to seek school instruction for him^ would wish to 
brand him as a criminal in preparation for it? and^ were 
he capable of so insane a scheme^ assuredly he is not fit to 
be trusted with the training of his child ; added to which, 
the power proposed to be given to magistrates, of levying 
on the parents a part of the cost of the child in a reforma- 
tory school, would operate as a sufficient check in any 
such case. I mention the objections, because they have 
occasionally been brought forward, but they do not appear 
of sufficient weight to require much consideration. 

74. There are other remedial plans which have occupied 
public attention, and which, combined with a better edu- 
cational training, would doubtless have a share in prevent- 
ing crime, but which, without this great desideratum, 
would be useless, or nearly so. Until the mind is raised to 
wish for something of decency and comfort, it is in vain 
that you provide better lodgings and higher amusements; 
the degraded man cares for none of these things, and in 
many instances, where such improvements in the lodgings 
of the poor have been effected, and offered at a very mode- 
rate rent, those who seek to enjoy the benefit of them are 
but few. Reading-rooms are without attraction for per- 
sons who cannot understand the contents of a book ; clean- 
liness and decency have no charms for those who prefer 
gin to both. The filthy dwellings and squalid misery 
which are to be foimd in many great towns are rather the 
indication than the cause of the vice and crime which 
abound there ; but if, at the same time that a taste for 
better things is cultivated, the means for gratifying that 
taste are afforded, the improvement in the condition of the 
poor will be so much the more rapid. Some of the most 
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efficient of the industrial schools^ which have lately been 
established^ have a dormitory attached, with means for 
washing the person ; and in cases where the children are 
^ther wholly houseless^ or where there is only a single 
aqpartment for all^ it is important that such a shelter should 
be afforded them^ especially if they be females. The 
expense would be small^ and might be provided from 
the same funds as the schools^ and under the same regu- 
lations, if not provided by private bounty ; and it is hardly 
to be doubted^ that if such schools as those above recom- 
mended should be adopted^ the simple tale of the children 
there assembled would plead with the hearts of the visitors 
so £ur that such aid would not long be wanting^ considering 
the very small cost at 'which it might be afforded. 

75. Many other suggestions have been made by different 
persons with regard to regulations of a moral and sanitary 
nature, which might tend to repress crime, and amend the 
rising generation : to all the same answer must be made ; 
they may be useful auxiliaries, but will not effect the good 
intended if unaccompanied by an extensive system of 
moral and industrial training, founded on the only true 
Intern of civilization, the Christian religion. Receivers of 
stolen goods will continue to exercise their trade as long as 
there are thieves enough to make it a profitable one ; low 
theatres, and places of assemblage for vice, will hardly be 
wholly suppressed by any efforts of the police as long as 
there are vicious characters enough to support them ; but 
once amend the moral training of the young, and even 
without any special interference of the law, these houses 
will disappear, because they will no longer be profitable. 
Let those who doubt this inquire in the vicinity of the 
Brook-street Bagged and Industrial Schools, where two or 
three houses of this description have been shut up, merely 
for want of customers, since these schools have been in 
operation. Were the education given to the mass of the 
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people of a liigher description, the taste would necessarily 
become more refined, and the amusements sought would be 
of a different kind. It is not needM that the places of 
resort of the poorer classes should be stained by immo- 
rality: music, and spectacles gratifying to the persons 
for whom they are intended, might be afforded at very 
small cost, and if placed under the superintendence of the 
police by means of a cheap license, all unlicensed rooms 
being at once suppressed, a wholesome and improved kind 
of amusement would be afforded to the lower ord^s, as 
soon as they were enough raised by education to be able to 
enjoy it. It has hitherto been a fault in this country that 
the working population have had so few means of innocent 
recreation, and hand-in-hand with an improved system of 
education, should be an improved system of public amuse- 
ment, subjected to regulations sufficiently stringent to pre- 
vent the corruption of youth from spectacles, songs, &c., of 
an indecent nature. 

76. There is another source of crime which in a treatise 
like this cannot be passed over in silence, though, to use the 
words of a late writer on " Social Evils, their Causes and 
their Cure,^' it is a subject which no well-regulated mind 
can approach without loathing and repugnance, i, e., the 
toleration in all towns of houses devoted to licentiousness. 
In these dens of iniquity, observes Mr. Thomson, ^^ there 
is too good cause to believe that children of both sexes are 
ruined at an age so yoimg, as scarcely to be aware of what 
they are doing — so young, that unbridled passion cannot 
have led them astray ; while to those older in years, but 
still only to be considered as juvenile offenders, every 
inducement is held out to persevere in a course of sin and 
shame.^' The subject has been more than once brought 
under the notice of the legislature, and as often left un- 
touched on the ground that such places were requisite — 
and necessary — as a kind of safety-valve for evil passions. 
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As this point has never yet been argued on its just groimds, 
I may be excused for going into it at some lengthy since 
no legislation will ever be eflfective which is not foimded 
on estabUshed principles emanating from those eternal 
verities which, blind ourselves as we will to their existence, 
will sooner or later compel us to acknowledge them, by the 
evil consequences which surely follow our neglect of them. 
Grentlemen of the British Legislature, you acknowledge a 
Grod, pure, holy, almighty, omniscient — ^you acknowledge 
that death is not annihilation — ^you acknowledge Christ 
as your Master, his life as your model — such in fact is the 
profession you virtually make when you enter on your 
legislative functions by making certain promises " on the 
true faith of a Christian/^ It is well observed by a Ger- 
man writer, that when Christ came he showed the world 
what the hiunan being should be as a child and a yoimg 
man, because these were the periods of most danger, and 
he that had followed in the steps of his Saviour up to middle 
age, would be in no danger of ever departing from the 
right path. Look then at the life of Jesus of Nazareth, 
"tempted in all things as we are^' — ^young, courted, flat- 
tered — the idol of the people — ^the king, if He would have 
lent himself to the views of the sect which longed for inde- 
pendence. The animal nature in Him was what it is in 
others; the suggestions of sense and the whisperings of 
ambition were experienced, but were rejected, and He who 
had known all the temptatiqps of a man and a young man, 
and whose chosen companions were many of them women, 
raised some from their degradation, but degraded none. 
Will you as Christian gentlemen say that the command 
given through the lips of Christ to be pure in heart and 
life, is nugatory? Will you assert that God has given a 
command which it is impossible to comply with? Nay, 
then, avow at once your atheism, for if there be a Being 
who *^ knoweth whereof we are made,^' He cannot give an 
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impracticable command. Nothing is more true than that 
God 

«( of our pleasant noes 

Makes whips to scourge us." 

And this offence^ which in society is passed over as venial, 
and in the legislature is treated as a necessity^ is in fact a 
canker eating into the very heart of our well-being, whether 
considered individually as members of a &mily, or citizens 
of a state. Every house of this description, whether high 
or low, is a nucleus of disease and death to body and soul : 
the downward steps are rapid; the innocent but ignorant 
girl whom the yoimg squire has seduced, has learned to be 
expensive in her habits, has sought oblivion of the pangs of 
conscience in strong drink, and when abandoned by the 
higher ranks, preys upon the lower. Her needs must be 
provided for : the youth is tempted by her to purloin his 
master's property for the sake of gratifying her demands ; 
she assists in planning the robbery — ^in disposing of the 
proceeds — ^but who was the originator of her degraded 
course? surely he who first introduced the innocent girl 
to the paths of crime. The whip is a long and severe one 
which scourges these so-called '' pleasant vices ;" for ihQ 
present state of crime in this country, if closely investigated, 
will be found to have its chief origin in the prevalence of 
this vice, which, beginning among the higher ranks, per. 
colates through all the under strata of society, poisoning 
as it goes. The subject is too revolting a one to be pur- 
sued in detail, and this is the less requisite because it is 
one, unf ortimately, too generally known to require examples : 
but thus much I must say ere I leave it — ^Where one great 
command of God and nature is contravened — I say God 
and nature with good advisement, for whatever induces 
disease is evidently a force upon nature — ^where, I say, any 
one command of God and nature is habitually contravened, 
we must assume that our social state is unsound, and it is 
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time that a searching investigation should be made into the 
causes and the means of prevention. Man is the inheritor 
of two natures : by his bodily organs and senses he pertains 
to the animal^ but his power of reasoning and his strong 
will are in the image of God^ and he who wilfully bows 
these higher powers to paader to the grossness of animal 
life, pays the penalty of misusing a noble nature endued 
with qualities which the animal has not. The body is 
ruled for good or for evil by the rational will, to an extent 
which is not seen in the brutes — they follow the blind 
instincts of their nature, and go no farther — ^but man^ 
once embarked in a course of sensual indulgence, pushes 
on the jaded body by the force of his will, and, unlike the 
animal creation, exhausts it. Far other ought to be the 
use of reason : it ovght to measure the force of animal 
instincts, and by wholesome occupation and a temperate 
use of the good things of this world, so to keep the body 
and soul in a state of equilibrium, as to enable the young 
man to follow truly in the steps of Him who was given to 
us '' as our example.^' To excite the senses by every pos- 
sible means, and then lament that the child is corrupted, 
and the young man vicious, is, to say the least, not the 
part of either a philosopher or a Christian. 

77, The remedy for this, like most other of our social 
evils, will be found in th6 better education of the class 
most exposed to these evil influences. The attempt to 
banish sin from the world by statute laws, and legal pains 
and penalties, has never yet succeeded, and never will ; ex- 
actly because it is from man^s interior self that his good or 
evil actions proceed; and until the heart is changed and 
the motives purified, though coercion may prevent the 
overt act for a time, the disposition remaining the same^ 
the action will be repeated as soon as the agent is free. It 
is therefore of the utmost importance that the schools for 
destitute girls should be of the very best description; af* 
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fording instruction not only in the industrial arts which 
may enable them to maintain themselves by honest labour^ 
but also in those higher branches of intellectual culture 
which shall lessen the influence of the animal nature, and 
refine the taste so as to render the grossness of vice disgust- 
ing, and thus surround the yoimg girl with a double safe- 
guard by rendering the purity of Christianity congenial to 
a nation elevated by a more liberal culture. The Christian 
religion is essentially that of civilized man : its spirituality, 
its lofky motives, its invisible deity to be worshipped "in 
spirit and in truth,^' are beyond the reach of the uncultivated 
mind, and the children who are taught to repeat by rote 
that God is a spirit, and that the soul is immortal, have 
even then gained but little of Christianity unless some 
knowledge of physical science gives meaning to the words. 
One lesson on the nature of gravitation will do more 
towards enabling the child to comprehend an all-pervading, 
invisible power, than twenty repetitions of the spiritual 
nature of Gk)d ; and imtil we give the mind general cul- 
ture enough to enable it to reach to the spirituality of 
religion, we may introduce a superstition, but we shall not 
make a Christian. 

78. There is no greater mistake than to suppose that 
the religious, intellectual, and industrial progress of a 
nation can be separated. Till it is thoroughly felt that we 
are accountable to our Creator for every thing He has given 
us — even to each minute of our time — ^we shall never see 
time well employed : and until the intellect is cultivated 
enough to enable the man to read the presence of the 
unseen God in the things which are seen, that responsi- 
bility wiU hardly be felt; and I need hardly bring 
examples to show that industrial progress depends upon 
the intelligent activity of the working population. There 
were minds among the Greeks as great as any in later 
ages, yet they did little for science, and why? — ^because 
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the tmcultivated people were incapable of making the in- 
struments requisite for the highest branches of research. 
Slave labour was grudgingly bestowed, awkward, and un- 
reasoning : the philosopher might therefore speculate, but 
if he sought for means of proving his speculations by ex- 
periment, he failed, from the lack of those material aids 
which our intelligent artisans can now afford him. Yet it 
was not till Christianity had taught that all mankind are 
equal before God, that the condition of the lower classes 
gained any attention ; and self-evident as it may appear to 
us at present, that in order to have work well done we 
must have intelligent workmen, there was scarcely a phi- 
losopher of antiquity who ever thought of devoting his 
mind to the elevating their condition. Science was already 
declining from this cause when Christ promulgated his 
doctrine : it had to remodel all the relations of society, and 
in the mean time the influx of barbarian nations, which 
swept over Europe like a flood, tore away almost every 
vestige of ancient science and civilization ; yet these bar- 
barians, under the influence of Christianity, have far outgone 
the greatest nations of antiquity, and England, especially, 
seems now called upon to solve the great problem of human 
social existence, and show to the world that, by affording 
to all the inalienable rights of their nature, a degree of 
industrial prosperity may be attained which would have 
seemed fabulous to other times. It is good for the world 
that such an example should be shown ; it is good that a 
great nation should acknowledge, as well by its acts as its 
words, that the Most High ruleth among the nations of 
men, and by according the noblest rights of man to the 
hitherto depressed poor, show how large a portion of 
national prosperity lies in the hands of the classes to whose 
condition attention is at last called. 

79. If we acknowledge an Almighty and All- Wise 
Creator, we must, as a consequence of such acknowledgment 
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believe that lie does nothing in vain. The world wonld nctt 
be continually preserved merely in order that on the face of 
it a certain number of human beings should be bom^ 
suffer^ and die^ — ^far the greats part of that number being 
precluded by the circumstances of their birth from any 
participation in those higher hopes^ or any power of grasp- 
ing at that higher destiny which alone place man above the 
beasts that perish. Well might the scoffer ask " Where is 
the promise of His coming ?^^ were such the case ; — ^but it 
is not so — ^national prosperity is bound up with national 
duty— «very step which England has made towards im- 
proving the condition of the lower orders has been 
attended by a proportionate extension of its industrial 
prosperity^ and the lesson is so plain a one that those who 
nm may read. The Creator says to us, by the unmistake- 
able language of the circumstances which surround us, 
'^ I have made man for the happiness of an intellectual 
being, and have secured this right to him by making him 
the most dangerous of animals if he be denied it. I have 
surrounded him with the occult forces of nature, which 
become agents of mighty power in the hands of science, 
but which without such knowledge remain either useless or 
dangerous ; and by the evils daily caused by ignorance, I 
have admonished the learned and the great that their 
brethren are not to be neglected with impunity. I have 
made man in my own image, and those who by cardessness 
or oppression cause that image to be defaced, shall pay the 
penalty in wide-spreading pestilence, famine, robbery, 
murder — cherish it, and national well-being, wealthy con- 
tent, will be the consequence.^^ Is not this the language 
of all history redde aright? Is it not a catalogue of evils 
caused by ignorance, wrongs and neglect— of successes owing 
to upright dealing, just laws, and Christian duties fulfilled? 
Let any one trace the state of the lower orders from the 
Conquest down to the present time^ and he will find the 
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greatness and prosperity of the nation exactly commensu- 
rate with the state of the working classes : and there is no 
law of nature more thoroughly established by experience, 
than this — ^That a state is never secure while the people are 
either oppressed or uncared for. And let not this be con- 
sidered as a mere political view : if Christianity be from 
God, it is a law given in positive precepts by the Author 
of nature — ^it must then necessarily be the declaration of 
the great laws by which the universe is governed, and we 
must expect to find the whole of these in accordance. And 
sach an expectation is just : if Christianity enjoins purity, 
physiology also teaches that it is essential to health of 
mind and body. If Christianity teaches that all mankind 
have equal rights, policy points out that till the people are 
well instructed and happy the State is liable to serious 
danger. If Christianity says thai we are accountable to 
God for every minute of our time^ each day^s experience 
shows us that without such a just distribution of time no 
greatness can be attained. If Christianity enjoins the 
duty of prayer, whoever has used it properly will feel that, 
in that commimion with a higher spirit^ he has gained 
strength and peace ; has found his views enlarged, and his 
heart bettered. If Christianity forbids private vengeance, 
even social law has found the necessity of such a prohibi- 
tion. In short, Christianity is no arbitrary system to be 
observed or not as we please ; it is foimded on the very 
nature of man, and cannot be overlooked or contravened 
without grave consequences making themselves felt through 
every grade of society. And this is exactly what is to be 
expected from the neglect of rules appointed by the 
Creator of all things. 

80. But I have said, and I repeat it, that Christianity is 
the religion of civilized man. Christ is designated as the 
light which came iato the world to illumine its dark 
places, and the gospel will never be fully understood amid 

E E 
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the darkness of ignorance. We owe it to our brethren to 
enable them to comprehend the high hopes of their 
calling — we owe it to our Creator that no impediment 
shall be left in the way of His kingdom which we have it 
in our power to remove : and if we have been blessed with 
prosperity beyond other nations^ we owe it as a debt of 
gratitude to Him who gave it^ that we should " make his 
paths straight/^ and cast up " in the desert a highway for 
our GoAJ' 

A great destiny is before us ; we may fulfil or we may 
neglect it : fulfilling it^ England may be a blessing among 
the nations^ the promoter of peace^ civilization, and happi- 
ness — ^failing in her duty, her wealth will only render her 
downfall the more rapid, and ours will add one more to 
the pages of history from which a moral may be pointed by 
the philosophers of future times. ''Prosperity,^' may the 
annalist then write, " had rendered the great luxurious and 
proud, while the masses were left uninstructed, vicious, 
and in penury — ^the people cared not for a government 
which did not protect them, and when enemies invaded, 
they looked on, indifferent: thus the great realm of 
England was split and dismembered,'^ probably he would 
add, " and a healthier civilization has arisen on its ruins.'' 

Let the present generation, while there is yet time, avert 
this conclusion. 
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I. 

A PEW words seem needful to explain why, in a work of 
this nature, much that has lately occurred has been left un- 
noticed. When Mr. M. D. Hill, at the Birmingham Con- 
ference in December 1851, announced that a premium was 
offered for an essay on the duty of society towards its neg- 
lected children, I eagerly caught at the opportunity thus 
afforded of once more expressing my sentiments on a subject 
which had long occupied both my thoughts and my pen, and 
which I considered of paramount importance. Before Easter 
1852 the foregoing Essay was finished. 

In February 1852, Sir John Pakington, who had taken 
much interest in the proceedings of the Birmingham Con- 
ference, came into office, and a Select Committee was appointed 
by the House of Commons to take evidence on the subject of 
Juvenile Delinquency. The expected dissolution of Parliament 
left but a short time for the inquiry, and a gentleman who was 
earnest in the work, in order that no time might be lost, im- 
dertook to lay before the Committee the substance of the 
scheme here given for the general education of the poor, as well 
as for the treatment of young criminals, which, like all other 
novelties, had been hitherto met by objections and difficulties 
which seemed to me more apparent than real. He did so 
in May 1852. 
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Circumstances caused a delay in the adjudication of the 
prize, and in the period which has elapsed since this Essay was 
written, so considerahle an advance has been made towards the 
accomplishment of the great objects there advocated, that 
some further notice of what has been done seems desirable. 

The Select Committee was re-appointed after the dissolution, 
and only closed its labours the end of last June, with the 
following very satisfactory resolutions : — 

" 1. That it is the opinion of this Committee that a great 
amount of juvenile destitution, ignorance, vagrancy, and crime, 
has long existed in this country, for which no adequate remedy 
has yet been provided. 

" 2. That the existence of similar evils in France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Belgium, and the United States, has been met 
by vigorous efforts in those countries; and, in the opinion of 
this Committee, sound policy requires that this country should 
promptly adopt measures for the same purpose. 

" 3. That it appears to this Committee to be established by 
the evidence, that a large proportion of the present aggregate 
of crime might be prevented, and thousands of miserable hnmaa 
beings, who have before them, under our present system, 
nothing but a hopeless career of wickedness and vice, might be 
converted into virtuous, honest, industrious citizens, if due care 
were taken to rescue destitute, neglected, and criminal children 
from the dangers and temptations incident to their position. 

" 4. That a great proportion of the criminal children of this 
country, especially those convicted of first offences, appear 
rather to require systematic education, care, and industrial 
occupation, than mere punishment. 

^' 5. That the common gaols and houses of correction do not 
generally provide suitable means for the educational or cor- 
rective treatment of young children, who ought, when guilty of 
crime, to be treated in a manner different from the ordinary 
punishments of adult criminals. 

^^ 6. That various private reformatory establishments for 
young criminals have proved successful, but are not sure of 
permanent support, and are deficient in legal control over the 
inmates. 
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" 7. That penal reformatory establishments ought to be 
instituted for the detention and correction of criminal children 
convicted before magistrates or courts of justice of serious 
offences. 

" 8. That such j)enal reformatory establishments ought to 
be founded and supported entirely at the public cost, and to be 
under the care and inspection of the Government. 

" 9. That refoimatory schools should be established for 
the education and correction of children convicted of minor 
ounces. 

" 10, That such reformatory schools should be founded and 
supported partially by local rates, and partially by contribu- 
tions from the State, and that power should be given for 
raising the necessary amount of local rates. 

"^* 11. That power should be given to the Government to con- 
tract with the managers of reformatory schools, founded and 
supported by voluntary contributions, for the care and main- 
tenance of criminal children within such institutions. 

*^ 12. That the dehnquency of children, in consequence of 
which they may become subjects of penal or reformatory dis- 
cipline, ought not to relieve parents from their liability to 
maintain them. 

" 13. That, in any legislation upon this subject, it is 
essential that power should be given, under such restrictions 
as may be necessary to prevent hardship or injustice, to recover 
from parents the whole or a portion of the cost of the mainte- 
nance of their children while detained in reformatory institutions. 

*' 14. That it is also esssential that power should be given to 
detain children placed in such institutions so long as may be 
necessary for their reformation, provided always that no child be 
so detained after the age of sixteen. 

*' 15. That the summary jurisdiction, with respect to criminal 
children, given to magistrates by 10 and 11 Vict, c 82, has 
had a beneficial tendency, as far as it has been exercised. 

" 16. That, in addition to the discretion which is given by 
that statute to any court before which a child is charged with 
any minor offence, to dismiss such child on sureties being found 
for its future good behaviour, a power should be given in such 
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cases, in default of such sureties^ to send the child to a 
reformatory school. 

" 17. That if, during any child's detention in a reformatory 
school, satisfactory sureties should he ofiPered for its future 
good hehaviour, there should he power to release such child 
from further detention. 

" 18. That, irrespectively of the high moral considerations 
which are involved in this subject, this Committee desire to 
express their belief, that, whatever may he the cost of such 
schools and establishments, they would be productive of great 
pecuniary saving, by the effect which they would have in 
diminishing the sources from which our criminal population is 
now constantly recruited, and thereby reducing the gfreat cost 
of the administration of the criminal law. 

^' 19. That the education given in workhouses, although im- 
proved of late, has not been sufficiently directed to industrial 
training, which the Committee deem to be of especial value, as 
affording the best means of enabling children to provide for 
themselves the means of independent support upon leaving the 
workhouse. 

" 20. That it is essential, for the future welfare of children in 
workhouses, that such arrangements should be made as will 
prevent the possibility of their intermixing with the adult 
classes, to the moral detriment of the children. 

" 21. That, from the expense attending the building of district 
schools, under 7 and 8 Vict. c. 101, but few unions have com- 
bined for the purpose of establishing such schools ; but where 
such schools have been established, they have effected much 
good. 

" 22. That it is expedient that greater facilities should be 
given to the guardians of different unions to combine for the 
purpose of establishing district schools, and that the Govern- 
ment should be empowered to assist the unions willing to 
establish them, by partially contributing to the expense of the 
building. 

" 23. That the ragged schools existing in England and Scot- 
land, and recently introduced into Ireland, especially the ragged 
industrial feeding schools, at present supported by voluntary 
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subscriptions^ or^ as in Glasgow, by local rates, have produced 
beneficial effects on the children of the most destitute classes of 
society inhabiting large towns. 

" 24. That voluntary contributions have been found inade- 
quate to supply the number of such schools at present required 
in the metropolis, and other cities and towns ; and therefore they 
should not be excluded from the aid of the national grant, 
under the distribution of the Committee of Council for Educa- 
tion ; great care being necessary in framing the minutes appli- 
cable to this description of schools, so as not to fetter private 
exertions, or to exclude men eminently qualified to fill the 
laborious and difficult position of teachers, by the requirements 
of too high an educational certificate. 

^' 25. That in any legislation which may take place on the 
subjects referred to by this Committee, especial attention should 
be paid to the industrial part of the education of criminal and 
destitute children." 

Mr. Adderley, one of the members of the Select Committee, 
hereupon brought forward a bill embodying the chief of the 
regulations recommended in the resolutions, which, however, 
was not proceeded with in the Session of 1853; and Lord 
Shaftesbury in like manner brought in another in the House of 
Peers for the prevention of mendicancy. Both these bills will 
be the subject of discussion in the next Session of Parliament ; 
and it is hoped, that if the plans propounded in the follow- 
ing pages should be found practicable as well as desirable, a few 
things in both, which seem capable of amendment, may receive 
some modification in consequence. It ought not to be forgotten 
that Mr. Adderley has proved his devotion to the cause, by 
himself founding an industrial and reformatory school near Bir- 
mingham, which, under the superintendence of the truly philan- 
thropic teacher, Mr. Ellis, has been perfectly successful. The 
boys received there have many of them been imprisoned five and 
even six times; but they have all shown, by their good conduct, 
that they have been more sinned against than sinning, for the 
first words of kindness have reconciled them at once to society 
and to their God. Another institution of the same kind has 
been founded by Mr. Sturge, of Birmingham, on the same plan, 
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iinder the same fiuperintendence; and with equal suecess. The 
following letters from two of the boys, when Mr. Ellis finallj 
quitted Mr. Sturge's establishment, are full of genuine feelings 
and yet the writer of one of them had been taken &om his sixth 
imprisonment in Birmingham gaol : — 

"Jime/A«8a— 1863. 

" Dear Father I write these few lines to you wishing to know 
the reason that Mr. Hancocks his to be our master becaus i 
have not bean comfortabl sinse the meeting on thusday night 
wich was about the arangement of mister hancocks ben the 
leader of this instution — and another thing he said that it was 
Mr. Sturges wishes that he should take the head of the farm. 
Dear sir is it posable that whe can live with a strange master 
when you took us when no other would look at us becaus whe 
ware tbeives but now whe are reformed of all our eveil. Dear 
father pleas to ask Mr. Sturge to get mee a sitwation Becawe 
i shall not be happy untill i ham with you again or at som 
employment that i can get a honist lively hood of Dear father 
do not leave bus and think of the time when you took bus and 
eat with bus and slept and taught hus. 

''June the 90 1668. 

" My Deax Master 
I write these few lines to you hoping to find you in better 
spirits than when you left us for i know it must greive you to 
be taken a way from those whom you would have given your 
Hfe for. 

" Dear Master i did not properley understand you when you 
told us to hold up our hands for Mr. Hancocks to be with us 
it puts Me in Mind of the children of Tsral when they where 
taken captive and when they where asked to sing one of the 
songs they used to sing they aaid how can wee sing now wee 
are among strangers and it is the same with us how can wee 
sing now our Friend is gone him that took us when nobodey 
els would look at us and clothed us and fed us and taught us 
that honesty was the best policy him that told us that by 
governing our appetites we could govern our passions Dear 
master i shall not feel comfortabel until i am with you please 
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to write to me as soon as you can please to excuse m j writing 
as i was in a hirey to send it by the post No more at present 

^^ I Remain 
" Youp hembel 
"Servant Peter Shelley."* 



The above letters require no comment ; but I may add that 
these schools have both been visited this summer by gentlemen 
interested in the great work in hand ; and their report confirms 
the sincerity of these poor boys, who all look up to Mr. Ellis as 
their father and friend, and dresid his displeasure more than all 
the penalties of the law. 

Auffiut 24, 1863. G. F. C. 

n. 

The following account of the Aberdeen experiment is abridged 
from Mr. Thompson's work, " Social Evils : their Causes and 
their Cure," already quoted. As these schools have been in 
operation for t^n years, and with the greatest success, the 
details of their system and management are valuable. 

It was ascertained, in June 1841, that there were in Aberdeen 
280 children under 14 who maintained themselves professedly 
by begging, but partly by theft ; of whom 77 were committed 
to prison, during the previous twelve months, for crime of one 
kiad or other. To restore these children to society — to make 
them moral and industrious — three thingB were needed : food, 
religious teaching, and industrial training; but food first of all, 
since the alleged cause of their going out to beg was that they 
must otherwise starve. 

In October 1841, a small subscription, under 1002., was 
collected for the purpose of trying what could be done by 
uniting these three objects. Rooms were hired, and a teacher 
engaged : notice was given that poor children, to the number 
of 60, who liked to come, would receive food and instruction, 
and be employed in work suitable to them. The school opened 
with 20 scholars — gradually increased to 60; the average 
attendance for the first six months was 36, and the total num- 

* This boy had been six times imprisoned. 
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ber admitted during that time amounted to 109. All the 
children attend voluntarily ; but the child who is absent from 
morning hours receives no breakfast ; absent from the forenoon 
hourS; receives no dinner ; and if absent from the afternoon, 
receives no supper. Four hours a day are devoted to lessons, 
five to work, and three substantial meals are given. The whole 
produce of the children's work goes towards defraying the 
expenses of the establishment ; the children thus learn from the 
first, that, in return for what they receive, they give all they 
can — their labour. 

The daily routine of the school is as follows : — 
" The pupils assemble every morning — at seven in summer, 
and eight in winter. The school is opened by reading the 
Scriptures, praise and prayer, and religious instruction suited to 
the children's years ; after which there is a lesson in geography, 
or the more ordinary facts of natural history, taught by means 
of maps and prints distributed along the walls of the schools- 
room ; two days in the week they have a singing-lesson ; at 
nine they bre^fast on pomdge and milk, and have half an 
hour of play ; at ten they again assemble in school, and are 
employed at work till two ; at two they dine usually on broth, 
with coarse wheaten bread, but occasionally on potatoes and 

ox-head soup, &c From dinner till three the time 

is spent in exercise or recreation; from three to four they 
work ; and from four till seven they are instructed in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. At seven they have supper of porridge 
and milk, and after short religious exercises they are dismissed 
to their homes at eight. On Saturday they do not return to 
school after dinner; and occasionally, as a reward of good 
behaviour, they accompany the teacher in a walk to the coun- 
try or the sea coast. 

On Sunday they assemble at half-past eight for devotion ; 
breakfast at nine; attend worship in the schoolroom; aft^ 
which they dine, and return home, so as, if possible, to go with 
their parents to church in the afternoon. At five they again 
meet, and have Sabbath school instruction in Bible and cate- 
chism ; at seven, supper ; and after evening worship are 
dismissed. 
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The following table shows the gradual progress of this school 
down to the present time : — 
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The reduction in the number of juvenile commitments, which 
has followed the establishment of this school, is the best com- 
ment upon its usefulness. The number of children under 
twelve years old committed to Aberdeen prison in 1841 was 
61 ; in 1851 it was reduced to 6 ; in 1842 the number was 30 ; 
and in 1843, when, for want of funds, a large number of the 
scholars was dismissed, it mounted up to 63 ! Since that time 
the school has been in steady operation, and the number of 
juvenile commitments has as steadily decreased. 

The Giry Industrial School was opened on 6th June, 
1843, and the number of scholars soon rose from 8 to 26, 
gradually increasing to the full number of 60. The school is 
conducted on nearly the same plan as the boys' ; the i^idustrial 
training being limited to needle-work, it is not so remunerative 
as the boys' work, but the other expenses are less ; and the 
cost of a girl at the industrial school is nearly IZ. a year less 
than that of a boy. Since 1847 there have been two Girls' 
Industiial Schools. The report of the original " Sheriflf Wat- 
son's Female Industrial School" for 1851, states that the num- 
ber in attendance was 71, and the total expense per head 
21, 8s. 6rf. per annum. The report of the other school for the 
same year states that 18 girls had gone from it into domestic 
service, and that the number on the roll was 77 ; the average 
total expense for each was 32. 8«. per annum. 
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In addition to the above-mentioned schools, there was estab- 
lished, in December 1846, Ths Child's Asylum, whither 
all the children found begging on the streets are brought by 
the police. During the first year of its operation 95 children 
were brought — 56 boys and 39 girls — and applications from 
destitute parents on behalf of 149 children were made. The 
numbers brought in by the police continued to decrease, till in 
the fourth year only 12 appeared. Last year they amounted 
to 17, of whom two were sent to the juvenile school, and 15 
were delivered to their parents. Applications were made 
during the same year on behalf of 109 children — 88 boys and 
21 girls — of whom 54 boys were sent to the boys' school, 42 
boys and girls to the juvenile school ; 2 were referred to 
Inspectors of Poor ; 10 refused as improper. The asylum was 
established for the temporary accommodation of mendicant 
children brought in by the police, and charged with some 
offence* The Committee which manages the whole is entrusted 
with the task of inquiring into the cases of the children 
brought in, admitting such as are eligible into the schools, and 
restoring those who are not to their parents. During the first 
two years of its administration, it inquired only into the condi- 
tion of the mendicant and delinquent children apprehended by 
the police; but juvenile vagrancy had so much diminished, that 
these no longer filled the schools, and the Committee then 
received applications fi*om destitute parents who have applied 
for admission into the schools for their children. The Child's 
Asylum was set going after the establishment of the Juvenile 
School of Industry, which took in children of a still lower 
grade than the pupils of the Boys' and Girls' Industrial Schools, 
and was opened under the following circumstances : — 

The Local Police Act for Aberdeen gives power to put an 
end to begging in the street by seizing the beggar, but 
provides no mode for enabling him to live. The original 
industrial schools still left a portion of the out<5ast population 
unreached; and it was proposed to lay hold of this portion 
summarily, by putting the Police Act in force, and taking 
every child into custody who was found begging in the streets, 
and providing him with food and instruction. The police 
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authorities approved the scheme, and agreed to pay from the 
funds the expense of teachers for a time ; the sum of 4:1, was 
collected in aid of the experiment, and the managers of th« 
Soup Kitchen gave the use of their building, gratis. Accord- 
ingly, on the 19th May 1846, the police were directed to carry 
every child found begging to the soup kitchen ; 75 were taken, 
of whom only four could read. A scene of indescribable uproar 
and confusion followed, but the children when dismissed were 
invited to come next day, and promised food and teaching. 
The greater part returned ! The school went on prosperously ; 
160Z. were contributed by the wealthier inhabitants, and the 
working men collected 250Z. in aid of it. Some of the 
labouring class living near the school were asked, " Why do 
you take so great an interest in this school, and contribute so 
liberally to its support, when it is not for the use of your own 
children ? " The reply was, " Before this school was opened, 
we were afraid to trust our children a moment out of doors 
alone — they were exposed to learn, and did leani, all manner of 
mischief; but now this school has cleared the streets of the 
little vagabonds who corrupted them, we are not now afraid 
to let them out, and thefore we support this school." After a 
time the aid from the police and soup kitchen was withdrawn, 
and the school is now supported by subscription. 

The progress and present state of the school are shown by 
the following table : — 
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The larger amount of earnings in the first year, and the greater numher 
who got employment, is owing to the pupils heing, manj of them, some 
years older than in suhsequent years. 
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The first year that the juvenile school was opened there 
were many removals and desertions, and of the deserters fix 
are known to have heen committed to prison; but since the 
full orgttnization of the school, not one child who has been in 
attendance there is known to have been in prison or in the 
hands of the police ; that is, for a period of five years, from 85 
to 105 children have been in constant attendance at this 
school, and from them not one recruit has gone to join the 
ranks of criminals. About seventy of the children have been 
placed in permanent situations, and are now self-sustaining, and 
reported to be " doing well." 

Thus, in the course of ten yeai*s, Aberdeen has been almost 
entirely freed from the class of mendicant and criminal children, 
owing to the establishment of the four institutions above 
described. Before these schools were in operation, there were 
280 of these unhappy beings living by begging and thieving ; 
last year there were 17 apprehended, of whom only 2 were 
destitute, and therefore admissible to the schools. At the 
present time about 400 children are being fed, educated, and 
trained by the Aberdeen Industrial Feeding Schools. 



III. 

The Mary-le-Bone Charity School for girls, supported by 
subscription, maintains, clothes, educates, and qualifies for 
useful servants 185 girls, children of poor parishioners, from the 
age of 9 to 15. The Report for 1850 states the annual 
expenditure at 2,200Z. 2s. Sd. Of this sum, SSSL 13s. Sd. is 
spent on the children's clothing, and 1,046Z. 6s. Id. on their 
food ; thus giving the cost per head of about 11. \h%. a year 
for maintenance, and 2Z. 8*. lOrf. for clothes. When the girls 
are placed out in service, the school trustees continue their 
care for their good conduct, by giving rewards to those who, 
within three years of leaving the school, can produce a cer- 
tificate of having lived 2 years in the same situation, or 
within 5 years of having kept two places for 3 years. If, 
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during this time^ they have conducted themselves well^ the 
sum of two guineas is given them out of the regular school 
funds. 



IV. 

The Durham Refuge for Discharged Prisoners, estab- 
lished in 1848, proves how many may be saved from relapsing 
again into crime, if the chance is given them of returning to 
an honest course of life. With very small means, and with 
only a room in the house of one of the gaol schoolmasters for 
the young women discharged, this excellent institution has 
been the means of restoring 499 out of 637 prisoners who, in 
the course of 4 years, have passed through it to their homes, or 
of placing them in respectable situations. The total cost 
during these 4 years has been 198Z. 17s, lid. — Third Annual 
Heport/or the year ending on the 30^A April, 1852. 
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2l9aor6s in 4t ^ress. 
I. 

THE BHILSA TOPES ; 

Or, Buddhist Monuments of Central India. 

By MAJOR A. CUNNINGHAM. 

One Volume, 8vo, with Numerous Illustrations. 

{Nearly ready.) 

II. 

THE CROSS AND THE DRAGON ; 

Or, Memorials of Christianity in China ; with notices of 
the Secret Societies of the Chinese. 

By J. KESSON. 

One Volume, Post 8vo. 

{Nearly ready.) 

III. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE HIMALAYA. 

By CAPTAIN RICHARD STRACHEY, 

Bengal Engineers. 

One Volume, 8vo, with Numerous Illustrations. 

IV. 

FOUR YEARS AT THE COURT OF HENRY VIII. 

Being the Despatches of Sebastian Guistinian, Venetian 

Ambassador to England ; 

Illustrating the Court Life and Diplomatic Intercourse of the 
period, the character of Cardinal Wolsey, and the course 
of events, a.d. 1515 to 15 19. 

Translated from the Italian by Rawdon Brown« 

In One Volume, 
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V. 

BALDER. 

A POEM. PART THE FIRST. 

By Ac AuAor of " THE ROMAN.'' 

In One Volume. {Shortly. 

VI. 
TWO PRIZE ESSAYS 

ON 

JUVENILE DEUNQUENCY. 

ByMICAIAH HILL, Esq., and C. F. CORNWALLIS 

Ooe .Volume, Post 8vo. 

{Now ready. 

VII. 

MODERN GERMAN MUSIC. 

By HENRY F. CHORLEY, Esq. 

Two Volumes, post 8vo. {Nearly ready. 

VIII. 

AVILLION, AND OTHER TALES. 
By the AuAor of " Olive," «'Tbc Head of the Family," &c 

Three Volumes, post 8vo. {Now ready. 

IX. 

MAUpp TALBQT. By HOLME LEE. 

Thfce Volumes, Pos; ^vo. {Shortly, 

X. 

AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND, AND THE 

COUNTRY ADJACENT. 

Post 8vp, with a View and Coloured Map. Price 65. cloth. 

(Now ready, 

XI. 

THE TRUE LAW OF POPULATION. 

• • • 

Shown to be connected with the Food of die People. 

By THOMAS bpURLEDAY. 

Tl^d and. Erikfgf^ Editioi^i^ 

One, ydtixm^y 8vo. ij^^^ ready 
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THE INSURRECTION IN CHINA. 

By Dr. WAN and M. GALLERY. 
With a Supplementary Account of the Most Recent Events. 

Edited by John Oxenford. 

SECOND EDITION. 

Post 8vo, with Fac-simile of Chinese Map, and Portrait of 
Tien-te, the Insurgent Chief. Price 7s. 6d., cloth. 

•^* The Publishers of this Volume bowing purchased the exclusive right of translating the 
French tvork, no other English Translation can appear. 
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A curious book, published at an opportune moment ; written by the vivacious 
and intelligent Dr. Yvan, and M. Gallery, once a Missionar}*, and since Interpreter to 
the French Embassy in China, to which Dr. Yvan was attached as Physician ; and 
giving a lucid account of the origin and progress of the civil war now raging in 
China, bringing it down to the present day." — Blackwood's Maga%ine, 

'' Their narrative is animated by trails of Chinese manners, opinions, and ideas, 
and by lively reminiscences of the country and some of the actors with whom the 
authors were personally acquainted.** — Spectator, 

" With the history of MM. Callery and Yvan, and the official documents furnithed 
by our own authorities, we are now able to form some notion of the extraordinary 
change going on in China.** — Economist. 

" The book can scarcely fail to find a curious and interested public.** — Athenesum, 
<< A timely and interesting publication, full of most curious and valuable matter.** — 
Examiner. 

** The volume is instructive and attractive in a high degree.** — Illustrated News, 
" The Revolution in China is the greatest revolution the world has yet seen.** — 
lapses. 



MEMORANDUMS MADE IN IRELAND. 

By SIR JOHN FORBES, M.D., Author of 
" The Physician's Holiday." 

Two Vols., Post 8vo, with Illustrations, price i/. ij. cloth. 

" A complete handbook of the sister island. If there be any, who, knowing 
nothing of its social and political condition, meditate a tour in Ireland, the pleasure 
and profit to be derived from the journey will be much enhanced by a careful study 
of Dr. Forbes*8 very sensible observations.**— iVifw ^arterly Review. 

** The book is excellent, and, like all the writings of its author, points to a good 
purpose. It is honest, thoughtful, liberal, and kindly. By readers of all grades Dr. 
Forbes's volumes will be read with pleasure.** — Examiner, 

'< Dr. Forbes is evidently possessed of a candid mind, and though he has dealt with 
polemical matter, he does not write in a sectarian spirit** — Atbenaum. 
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I. 

THE STONES OF VENICE. VoL 3. The Fall. 

By JOHN RUSKIN, Esc^, 

Author of " Modern Painters,*' " Seven Lamps of 

Architecture," &c. 

Imperial 8vo, with 12 Plates Drawn by the Author, price 
i/. lis, 6d.y in embossed cloth, with top edge gilt. 

•»• THIS VOLUME COMPLETES THE WORK. 

** The * Stones of Venice * is the production of an earnest, religious, progressiTe, 
and informed mind. The author of this essay on architecture has condensed into 
it a poetic apprehension, the fruit of awe of God, and delight in nature ; a know- 
ledge, love, and just estimate of art; a holding fast to fact and repudiation of hearsay; 
an historic breadth, and a fearless challenge of existing social problems; whose 
union we know not where to find paralleled." — Sptctator, 

" One of the most important works on aesthetics ever published in this country ; 
and which not only equals in profundity any single work put forth in modem timet 
upon art, but surpasses in importance any that has heretofore been written upon the 
subject ; inasmuch as the writer is gifted with the rare tact to make profound troths 
plun to common understandings." — Daily News. 

II. 

THE STONES OF VENICE. Vol. 2. The Sea Stories. 

By JOHN RUSKIN, Esq, 

Imperial 8vo, with 20 Plates, and numerous Wood-cuts, 

price 2/. 2 J. cloth. 

" No one who has studied art in Venice will go through this book without such 
pleasure as belongs to a revival of some of his warmest admirations, and the refresh- 
ment of his most delicious associations. This volume is full of fine things, and of true 
thl ngs.** — Atbenaum, 

" The plates in this volume are all line engravings, most minutely designed and 
delicately executed ; and they familiarize us with some of the most lovely and profiite 
architectural inventions in the world." — Spectator, 

«* No one who has visited Venice can read this book without having a richer glow 
thrown over his remembrances of that city ; and for those who have no^ Mr. Ruskin 
paints it with a firmness of outline and vividness of colouring that will bring it before 
the imagination with the force of reality." — Literary Gazette. 

«• The whole volume is eloquent and thoughtful, and creative of thought in othen- 
This book is a noble innovation upon the old dead talk of architects, and amateun 
in architecture." — Examiner. 

** Mr. Ruskin is the first really popular writer we have ever had upon architecture: 

he is the first writer who has satisfactorily touched upon architectural principles" 

Daily News. 
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III. 

THE STONES OF VENICE. Vol. i. The Found a- 
TiONS. With Twenty-One Plates and numerous Wood- 
cuts. Imperial 8vo, 2/. 2s. cloth. 

** The book before us contains Mr. Ruskin*s theory and doctrines of the elements 
of architecture, applied to the various points of practical building. Throughout is 
manifest the great aim of inculcating, by every possible form of precept and example, 
the absolute necessity of preserving an uncling correspondence between the desti- 
nations of buildings, and their forms and decorations. Mr. Ruskin*s work cannot be 
read by any one without improvement to his moral sense and mental discipline. 
It has an indestructible value. It tells us the truth on much where it greatly 
imports us to be informed. The eloquence of the book is extraordinary.**— ^x^iwiwr. 

** The reputation which Mr. Ruskin has earned by his former works will probably 
receive a great accession of lustre from * The Stones of Venice.' This work 
may be justly described as his most valuable performance, and fitted to become the 
most popular of all his productions.** — Brithh Sluarterly Review. 

** Mr. Ruskin has seized on the great principle that all art is the expression of man's 
delight in God*s work. This is his clue through the universe ; holding fast by that, 
he can never get far wrong. His pursuit of truth is as admirable for its clear- 
ttghtedness as it is for its konesty.** — Eclectic Review. 

IV. 

MODERN PAINTERS. Imperial 8vo. Vol. L Fifth 
Edition^ lis. cloth. Vol. II. Third Edition^ los. 6d, cloth. 

<' Mr. Ruskin*s work will send the painter more than ever to the study of nature ; 
will train men who have always been delighted spectators of nature, to he also atten- 
tive observers. Our critics will learn to admire, and mere admirers ¥rill learn how to 
ctiticise : thus a public will be educated.** — Blackwood's Magazine. 

** A generous and impassioned review of the works of living painters. A hearty 
and earnest work, full of deep thought, and developing great and striking truths in 
art.'* — British Sluarterly Review. 

" A very extraordinary and delightful book, full of truth and goodness, of power and 
beauty." — North British Review. 

<' One of the most remarkable works on art which has appeared in our time." — 
Edinburgh Review. 

*^* The Third Volume is in preparation. 

V. 

THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE. With 
Fourteen Etchings by the Author. Imperial 8vo, i/. is. 
cloth. 

** By the < Seven Lamps of Architecture,* we understand Mr. Ruikin to mean 
the seven fundamental and cardinal laws, the observance of and obedience to which 
are indispensable to the architect who would deserve the name. The ^lisaKSsok^^ >3Bft^ 
moralist, the divine, will find in it ample store of miitiuOcM^ tf«Wwx,"»'«'S^'«^^^*' 
artist. ^''-^Examiiur, 
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I. 

LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH HUMOURISTS 

OF THE i8th CENTURY. 

By W. M. THACKERAY, Esq., 

Author of " Esmond," " Vanity Fair," " Pendennis," &c. 

Second Edition, revised by the Author, 

In One Volume, crown 8vo., price los. bd, cloth. 

" To those who attended the lectures, the book will be a pleasant reminiscence, to 
others an exciting novelty. The style — clear, idiomatic, forcible, familiar, but never 
slovenly ; the searching strokes of sarcasm or irony ; the occasional flashes of generous 
scorn ; the touches of pathos, pity, and tenderness ; the morality tempered but never 
weakened by experience and sympathy $ the felicitous phrases, the striking anecdote*, 
the passages of wise, practical reflection ; all these lose much less than we could have 
expected from the absence of the voice, manner, and look of the lecturer.** — 
Spectator, 

'* All who did not hear these lectures will wish to know what kind of talk they 
were, and how these English humorists and men of genius in past times were de- 
scribed or criticised by a humorist and man of genius in our own. • • • What 
fine things the lectures contain ! What eloquent and subtle sayings, what vrise and 
earnest writing ! How delightful are their turns of humour ; with what a touching 
effect, in the graver passages, the genuine feeling of the man comes out ; and how 
vividly the thoughts are painted^ as it were, in graphic and characteristic words.** — 
Examiner, 

<' This is to us by far the most acceptable of Mr. Thackeray*s writings. His 
graphic style, his philosophical spirit, his analytical powers, his large-heartedness, hii 
shrewdness and his gentleness, have all room to exhibit themselves.** — Economist, 

'* These Lectures are rich in all the best qualities of the author*8 genius, and 
adapted to awaken and nourish a literary taste thoroughly English.** — British Sfuar" 
terly Review, 

<< Full of sound, healthy, manly, vigorous writing ; sagacious in observation, inde- 
pendent and thoughtful, earnest in sentiment, in style pointed, clear and straight- 
forward.** — fVestminster Review. 

'' A valuable addition to our permanent literature : eloquent when the author is 
serious; brilliant when he is gay : they are charming reading** — Daily Nevs, 

*• Truly beautiful, suggestive essays, on topics fertile in suggestion.**— I.Aui(rr. 

*• The most delightful book that many a day has sttn J**— Nonconformist, 

** One of the most amusing books that we have read for a long time, and ose that 
we think will occupy a lasting place in English literature.** — Standard, 
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II. 

ESMOND. By W. M. THACKERAY, Esq., 

Author of " Vanity Fair," " Pendennis,'' &c. 

Second Edition. 

In Three Volumes^ Crown %vo^ Price l/. lis, bd, cloth. 



** a second edidon of ' Esmond * within a few weeks of the issue of the firs^ 
speaks significantly for Mr. Thackeray^s growing popularity. . . . Mr. Thackeray 
has selected for his hero a very noble type of the cavalier softening into the man 
of the eighteenth century, and for his heroine one of the sweetest women that ever 
breathed from canvass or from book, since RafFaelle painted and Shakspeare wrote. 
Esmond will, we think, rank higher as a work of art than * Vanity Fair* or * Pen- 
dennis,* because the characters are of a higher type, and drawn with greater finish, 
and the book is more of a complete whole. The style is manly, clear, terse, and 
vigorous, reflecting every mood — pathetic, grave, or sarcastic— of the writer.*'— 
^Ktator, 

'* Once more we feel that we have before us a masculine and thorough English 
writer, unidng the power of subtle analysis with a strong vulidon and a moving 
eloquence — an eloquence which has gained in richness and harmony. His pathos it 
now sweeter, — less jarred against by angry sarcasm, but perhaps scarcely so powerful. 
Esmond must be read, not for its characters, but for its romandc though improbable 
plot, its spirited grouping, and its many thrilling utterances of the anguish of the human 
heart. Having reached the middle of the first volume, < forward* will be the wish 
of every reader of this highly- wrought work.** — Athenaeum. 

*' We have at once to express in the warmest terms of praise our appreciation of 
the skill and taste with which ' Esmond * is written. The story of the novel it 
ingenious and very elegandy constructed, and carried onward so as to gradfy constant 
curiosity undl the end. In short, the book thoroughly occupies our minds with a 
sense of strength on the part of the writer, of which the manifestation is alwayt 
made gracefully.** — Examiner. 

<< In quiet richness, ' Esmond * mainly resembles the old writers ; as it does also in 
weight of thought, sincerity of purpose, and poetry of the heart and brain. It is wise 
and sweet in its recesses of thought and feeling ; and is more hopeful, consolatory, and 
kindly than ' Vanity Fair.* Thinking and educated readers will discern in it an 
immense advance in literary power over Mr. Thackeray*s previous writings.** — Fraur't 
Magazine, 



A PORTRAIT OF W. M. THACKERAY, Esq. 
Engraved by Francis HoU, from a Drawing by Samuel 
Laurence. Engravers' Proofs on India Paper, 2/. 2x. ; 
Prints, i/. I J. 
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I. 

VILLETTE. By CURRER BELL, 

Author of "Jane Eyre," "Shirley," &c. 

In Three Volumes^ PostSvo^ Price i/. lis. bd. cloth. 



'* This book would have made Currcr Bell famous had she not been already. It 
retrieves all the ground she lost in ' Shirley,* and it will engage a wider circle of readen 
than ' Jane Eyre,* for it has all the best qualities of that remarkable book. There if 
throughout a charm of freshness which is infinitely delightful : freshness in observa- 
tion, freshness in feeling, freshness in expression. Brain and heart are both held in 
suspense by the fascinating power of the writer "—Literary Gaxette, 

** This novel amply sustains the fame of the author of * Jane Eyre* and * Shirley* 
as an original and powerful writer. < Villette * is a most admirably written novel, 
everywiicre original, everywhere shrewd, and at heart everywhere kindly. The men, 
women, and children who figure throughout it have flesh and blood in them, and all 
arc worked out in such a way as to evince a very keen spirit of observation, and a fine 
sense of the picturesque in character.** — Examiner. 

** The talc is one of the affections, and remarkable as a picture of manners. A 
burning heart glows throughout it, and one brilliantly distinct character keeps it alive. 
The oldest man, the sternest, who is a genuine novel-reader, will find it hard to get 
out of Madame Bcck*s school, when he has once entered there with Lucy Snowe, 
and made acquaintance with the choleric, vain, child-like, and noble-hearted M. Paul 
Emanuel." — Athenaum, 

** Of interesting scenes and well-drawn characters there is abundance. The charac^ 
ters are various, happily conceived, and some of them painted with a truth of detail 
rarely surpassed. The style of ' Villette * has that clearness and power which are the 
result of mastery over the thoughts and feelings to be expressed, over the persons and 
scenes to be described.** — Spectator. 

** < Villette* may claim the unhesitating commendations of readers and critics. The 
autobiography of the heroine is at once natural, interesting, cheerful, piquant, and 
thoughtful.** — Britannia. 

** ' Villette * is not only a very able but a very pleasant book. It is a tale which, 
though here and there it is dashed with wonder and melancholy, is as a whole cheer- 
ful and piquant ; abundant in clear, clear-cut, strongly-drawn etchings, presenting so 
pleasant and effective a transcript of manners, English and Continental, that its success 
cannot fail to be remarkable.** — Morning Chronicle. 

** The author of * Jane Eyre * and * Shirley * has again produced a fiction of extra- 
ordinary literary power, and of singular fascination ; it is one of the most absorbing of 
books, one of the most interesting of stories. 'Villette* will add immensely to the 
author of ' Jane Eyre*s * fame, as a philosophical and analytical expositor of the huaaan 
heart and feelings.** — Globe, 

*' The whole three volumes are crowded with beauties ; with good things, for which 
we look to the clear sight, deep feeling, and singular though not extensive experience 
of life, which we associate with the name of Currer Bell.** — Daily News. 
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II. 

SHIRLEY ; a Tale. By Currer Bell. A new Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, cloth. 

" The peculiar power which was so greatly admired in * Jane Eyre* is not absent 
from this book. It possesses deep interest, and an irresistible grasp of reality. There 
is a vividness and distinctness of conception in it quite marvellous. The power of 
graphic delineation and expression is intense. There are scenes which, for strength 

and delicacy of emotion, arc not transcended in the range of English fiction 

The women will be the ^vourites with all readers. Both are charming. The views 
of human nature which pervade the volumes, arc healthy, tolerant, and encouraging.** 
•—Examiner. 

'* ' Shirley * is an admirable book ; genuine English in the independence and up- 
rightness of the tone of thought, in the purity of heart and feeling which pervade it, 
in the masculine vigour of its conception of character, and in style and diction. It is 
a tale of passion and character, and a veritable triumph of pyschology.** — Morning 
Chronicle. 

** * Shirley * is very clever. The faculty of graphic description, strong imagination, 
fervid and masculine diction, analytic skill, all are visible. Gems of rare thought and 
glorious passion shine here and there throughout the volumes." — Times, 

III. 

JANE EYRE : an Autobiography. By Currer Bell. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, bs, cloth. 

'^ 'Jane Eyre* is a remarkable production. Freshness and originality, truth and 
pasuon, singular felicity in the description of natural scenery and in the analyzation 
of human thought, enable this tale to stand boldly out from the mass, and to assume 
its own place in the bright field of romantic literature. We could not but be struck 
with the raciness and ability of the work, by the independent sway of a thoroughly 
original and unworn pen, by the masculine current of noble thoughts, and the un- 
flinching dissection of the dark yet truthful character.** — Times. 

IV. 

WUTHERING HEIGHTS and AGNES GREY. By 
Ellis and Acton Bell. With a Selection of their 
Literary Remains, and a Biographical Notice of both 
Authors, by Currer Bell. Crown 8vo, 6s. cloth. 

« < Wuthering Heights * bears the stamp of a profoundly individual, strong, and 
passionate mind. The memoir is one of the most touching chapters in literary 
biography.** — Nonconformist. 

V. 

POEMS. By Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell. Fcap. 
8vo, 4J. cloth. 

** Remarkable as being the first efforts of undoubted genius to find some congenial 
form of expression. They are not common verses, but show many of the vigoroui 
qualities in the prose works of the same writers : the love of nature which charac- 
terises Currer Bell*s prose works pervades the whole of the present volume.** — CAristian 
Remembrancer. 
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I. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF SILAS BARNSTARKE. 

By TALBOT GWYNNE. 

One Volume, crown 8vo., price lOj. 6d. cloth. 

''Mr. Gwynne has adopted the nervous and succinct style of our forefathers, while 
narrating the career of a lover of money. The reader will find little to impede 
his interest in following the career of this bad man to its bad end.** — Atbenaum, 

*' In many ways this book is remarkable. Silas and his relations stand forth so 
distinctly and forcibly, and with so much simplicity, that we are far more inclined to 
feel of them as if they really lived, than of the writers of pretended diaries and auto- 
biographies. The manners and ways of speech of the time are portrayed admirably/* 
— Guardian. 

'* The gradual growth of the sin of covctousness, its temporary disturbance by the 
admixture of a softer passion, and the pangs of remorse, are portrayed with high 
dramatic effect resembling in some scenes the gigantic majesty of ancient Tragedy.** 
—John Bull. 

'< A story possessing an interest so tenacious that no one who commences it, will 
easily leave the perusal unfinished.** — Standard. 

" A book of high aim and unquestionable power.** — Examiner. 

II. 

THE SCHOOL FOR FATHERS ; An Old English Story. 
By T. Gwynne. Crown 8vo. Price los, bd, cloth. 

'< The pleasantest tale we have read for many a day. It is a story of the Tatler 
and Spectator days, and is very fitly associated with that time of good English literature 
by its manly feeling, direct, unaffected manner of writing, and nicely-managed, well; 
turned narrative. The descriptions are excellent; some of the country painting 
is as fresh as a landscape by Constable, or an idyl by Alfred Tennyson.** — Examiner. 

*' ' The School for Fathers* is at once highly amusing and deeply interesting — full 
of that genuine humour which is half pathos — and written with a freshness of feel- 
ing and racincss of style which entitle it to be called a tale in the Vicar of Wakefeli 
SchooW*— 'Britannia, 

** Few are the tales so interesting to read, and so admirable in purpose and style, as 
< The School for Fathers.' **— G/o^r. 

III. 

THE SCHOOL FOR DREAMERS. ByT. GWYNNE. 

Crown 8vo. Price los. bd, cloth. 

" The master-limner of the follies of mankind, the author of ' The School for 
Fathers,* has produced another tale abounding with traits of exquisite humour and 
sallies of sparkling wit.** — John Bull. 

** ' The School for Dreamers * may be credited with life, humour, and vigour. 
There is a spirit of enjoyment in Mr. Gwynne*s descriptions which indicates a genial 
temperament, as well as a shrewd eye.** — Athenaum. 

'' A story which inculcates a sound and sensible moral in a manner equally delight- 
ful and effective.** — Morning Post. 

** A powerfully and skilfully-written book, intended to show the mischief and 
danger of following imagination instead of judgment in the practical business of life.** 
— Literary Gazette. 

"An admirable and cauatit sa^ic oii * ct^^VLt^ ^.nd fTatemity* theories.**-* 
^ri/afifiui. 
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I. 

WOMEN OF CHRISTIANITY, EXEMPLARY FOR 
PIETY AND CHARITY. By Julia Kavanagh. 
Post 8vo, with Portraits. Price 12s. in embossed cloth, 
gilt edges. 

" The authoress has supplied a great desideratum both in female biography and 
morals. The style is clear, the matter solid, and the conclusions just.** — Glole, 

*' A more noble and dignified tribute to the virtues of her sex we can scarcely 
imagine than this work, to which the gifted authoress has brought talents of no 
ordinary range, and, more than all, a spirit of eminent piety." — Church of England 
S^uarterly Revinu, 

" The same range of female biography is taken by no other volume ; and an equal 
ikill in the delineation of characters is rarely to be tbund. The author has accom- 
plished her task with intelligence and feeling, and with general ^irness and truth.** — 
Nonconformist. 

" Miss Kavanagh has wisely chosen that noble succession of saintly women who, in 
all ages of Christianity, are united by their devotion to the sick, the wretched, and 
the destitute.** — Guardian. 

II. 

WOMAN IN FRANCE DURING THE i8th CEN- 
TURY. By Julia Kavanagh. 2 vols, post 8vo, 
with Eight Portraits. J2s. in embossed cloth. 

" Miss Kavanagh has undertaken a delicate task, and she has performed it on the 
whole with discretion and judgment. Her volumes may lie on any drawing-room 
table without scandal, and may be read by all but her youngest countrywomen without 
risk.** — S^uarterly Rtvienv. 

** Which among us will be ever tired of reading about the women of France? 
especially when they are marshalled so agreeably and discreetly as in the pages before 
us.'* '^Athenaum, 

" The subject is handled with much delicacy and tact, and takes a wide range of 
examples. The book shows often an original tone of remark, and always a graceful 
and becoming one.** — Examiner. 



AMABEL. By Mary Elizabeth Wqrmeley. Three 
Volumes, post 8vo. Price i/. lis, 6d. 

** This fiction displays ability of a high kind. Miss Wormeley has considerable 
knowledge of society, much skill in depicting its persons and salient features, with 
the penetration to pierce below the surface. The characters are well conceived and 
sustained , many of the latter parts possess considerable and rapid interest, and the 
composition is buoyant and animated.** — Spectator. 

" To enforce the moral that love, the principle, not the passion^ infused vtw^ cfox 
duties, works its own reward, is the task undertakciv \>^ >ive"«tvX3W ^^ ^Js^-^nJ^^Jos. 
and deeply affecting story.** — Globe. 
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I. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH HUNT : with 
Reminiscences of Friends and Contemporaries. 3 vols, 
post 8vo, with Portraits, 15J. cloth. 

'< These volumes contain a personal recollection of the literature and politics» ai 
well as some of the most remarkable literary men and politicians, of the last fifty jean. 
The reminiscences are varied by sketches of manners during the same period, and b 
critical remarks on various topics. They are also rxtended by boyish recollectiooi 
family tradition, and contemporary reading ; so that we have a sort of social picture <^ 
almost a century, with its fluctuations of public fortune and its changes of iaahioni, 
manners, and opinions.** — Spectator. 

II. 

THE TOWN : its Memorable Characters and Events, a 
vols, post 8vo, with 45 Illustrations, i/. 4J. cloth. 

*< We will allow no higher enjoyment for a rational Englishman than to stroU 
leisurely through this marvellous town arm-in-arm with Mr. Leigh Hunt. He gives 
us the outpourings of a mind enriched with the most agreeable knowledge.** — Ttma. 

III. 

MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS. 2 vols, post 8vo, with 
Portrait, ioj. cloth. 

*' A book for a parlour-window, for a 8ummer*s eve, for a warm fireside, for a half- 
hour's leisure, for a whole day*s luxury ; in any and every possible shape a charming 
companion.*' — ff^estm'mster Rfv'mv, 

IV. 

IMAGINATION AND FANCY. 51. cloth. 

<* The very essence of the sunniest qualities of the English poets.** — AtUu, 

V. 

WIT AND HUMOUR. 5^. cloth. 

*' A book at once exhilarating and suggestive.** — Athenaum, 

VI. 

A JAR OF HONEY FROM MOUNT HYBLA. 51. 

'* A book acceptable at all seasons.** — Athenaum, 

VII. 

TABLE TALK. 35. bd. cloth. 

" Precisely the book we would take as a companion on the gr«en lane walk.**--Ci^ 






SMITH, ELDER AND CO. 



inCsctllaneottS. 
I. 

TWO THOUSAND MILES* RIDE THROUGH THE 
ARGENTINE PROVINCES : with an Account of 
Buenos Ay res, the Rio de la Plata, Monte Video, &c. By 
William McCann, Esq. 2 Vols., post 8vo, with 
Illustrations. Price 24;. cloth. 

*' The animated narrative of an observant and sensible man ; which enables the 
reader vividly to realize the regions the author traversed. It contains much general 
information of value to commercial men, and a full history of the recent civil war.**— 
Britiib ^uarteriy Review, 

"A complete hand-book for the Argentine Provinces, giving a lucid and in- 
telligible account of their political condition.** — New Quarterly Review. 

"This is neither a history, a commercial and political treatise, nor a book of travels, 
but a mixture of all three ; containing good and instructive matter, much local know- 
ledge of Buenos Ayres, and information concerning the Banda Oriental, and 
Paraguay.** — Athenaum, 

** Mr. McCann*s volumes present an admirable account of life in the Argentine 
Frounces. The incidents of his adventures are replete with interest, practical value, 
^nd amusement.**— Zr//^rtfry Gasutte. 

II. 

THE SECOND BURMESE WAR. A Narrative of 
THE Operations at Rangoon. By Lieut. William 
F. B. Laurie, Madras Artillery. Post 8vo, with Map, 
Plans, and Views. Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

** The events of the current campaign are here condensed and illustrated by plans 
of each important scene of action. A concise account of the Burmese Empire is fur- 
nished by the author.** — Glohe. 

" This volume exhibits war in its details, as seen by the subaltern, and in its larger 
aspects as picked up from the gossip and criticism of the camp. Mr. Laurie varies 
actual war^re by the antiquities of the country, and a description of the temples and 
tenets of Gaudama — a variety of Buddhism.** — Spectator. 

" A military narrative, illustrated by plans, views, and sections, and is calculated to 
remove many erroneous impressions as to the character of the second Burmese war.**— 
Literary Gazette. 

** An interesting account of the recent operations in Burmah ; the details of which, 
the maps and plans in the book enable us fully to understand.*' — New Quarterly 
Reviero. 

'* A rapid narrative, in soldierly style, of the warlike operations at Rangoon.**— 
jitbenaum. 

III. 

TRAITS OF AMERICAN INDIAN LIFE, By a 
Fur Trader. Post 8vo, price 7^. cloth. 

'* A genuine volume. The writer is an actor in the scenes he describes, and in 
his veracious pages are graphically delineated the hazards which adventurous fur 
traders undergo, and the savage life of the wilderness.** — Morning Adf*itx\vax^ 

"The fur-trader's little book, containing sketcVie^ o£ TcaL\\dt^.tciGw^^^"^*w^' 
the Oregon, is very we/come, from his knowledge o£ X.\\e \Tv^\2kiv tWoe^^"* — "Exarnvne 
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IV, 

POETICS : AN ESSAY ON POETRY. By E. S. 
Dallas, Esq. In One Volume, crown 8vo. rrice 95. 

cloth. 

** This book is one of the most remarkable emanations of the present time. It 
actually overflows with the nectar of thought. * Poetics * should be read, for no 
reviewer can present a perfect idea of the richness of language and aphorism which 
run, like silver threads, through the soberer line of argument. — Critic, 

** A remarkable work— the work of a scholar, a critic, a thinker. It contains 
many novel views and much excellent matter. The style is fresh, independent, 
sharp, clear, and often felicitous. Amidst the intricacies of his complex subject, Mr. 
Dallas moves with the calm precision of one who knows the labyrinth." — Leader, 

<' We recommend Mr. Dallas's book highly and cordially. There is much that 
will please in the shape of shrewd observation, and lucid and deep cridcism.** — North 
British Review. 

V. 

CONVERSATIONS OF GOETHE with ECKER- 
MANN. Translated from the German by John Oxen- 
ford. 2 vols, post 8vo, los. cloth. 

<* These conversations present a distinct and truthful image of Goethe*s mind 
during the last ten years of his life. And never was his judgment more clear and 
correct than in his closing years. The time spent on the perusal of this book will be 
usefully and agreeably employed. Mr. Oxenford*s translation is as exact and ^ithfiil 
as it is elegant." — Spectator. 

VI. 

THE LAND TAX OF INDIA, According to the Moo- 
hummudan Law. By Neil B. E. Baillie, Esq., 
Author of the " Moohummudan Law of Sale," &c. 
8vo, price 6s. cloth. 

'< A most valuable addition to the stock of materials accessible to the English 
reader on the * Land Tax of India.* Mr.Baillie may be said to exhaust the subject of 
which he affords a complete elucidation, and the accuracy of his translation may be 
implicitly relied on." — Press. 

** A complete account of the Mahomedan law of land-tax.'* — Economist. 

** A learned and valuable treatise." — Literary Gazette. 

VII. 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF CASTE. By 
B. A. Irving, Esq. One Volume, post 8vo, price 5J. 
cloth. 

<* An elaborate and painstaking performance, exhibiting a digested view of the old 
theory and the actual operation of caste, from the best authorities, and giving rise to 
some hints that may be useful in our future dealings with the people of India."— 
Spectator. 

** A volume worth consulting, especially for the indications it affords of the sources 
of our success in establishing a peaceful dominion in India, amongst races of different 
religions." — Globe. 
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GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS on Coral Reefs, 
Volcanic Islands, and on South America. By 
Charjles Dai^win, M.A, ,&c. I^n j vol. 8yo, wkh 
Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts, lOs, 6d. cloth. 

THE BRITISH OFFICER ; his Position, Duties, Emo- 
luments, AND Privileges. By J. H. Stocc^ueler. 
8vo, 151. doth extra. 

** In writing this book Mr. Stocqueler has perfonped an ftcceptable service to the 
military profession. The style is clear, vigorous, and precise 5 and^ihe arrangement 
perspicuous and systematic. The book has also a v^ue to opn-profes^oi^il ipeaders.*' 
•^Atbenaum, 

THE SAILOR'S HORN-BOOK OF STORMS. By 
Henry Piddington, Esq. Second Edition, 8vo, loj, 6^/., 
with Charts and Storm-Cards. 

** A valuable practicsd vrork.J'^^^Nautical Magazine. 

CONVERSATIONS ABOUT HURRICANES, FOR 
THE USE OF PLAIN SAILORS. By Henry 
Piddington. 8vo, Js. With Diagrams and Storm- 
Cards. 

CRAWFURD'S GRAMMAR AND DICTIONARY 
OF THE MALAY LANGUAGE. 2 yqls. gyp, 
36s. cloth. 

^ These volumes are inestimable to the philologist as well as the Eastern traveller 
and trader ; and the first is interesting to all educated readers, because in that are 
included the preliminary dissertation and the grammar. It is a book of standard and 
enduring value, and at once establishes its claim to take rank as the best authority now 
extant on the subject of which it treats." — Examiner, 

DR. ROYLE ON THE CULTURE AND COM- 
MERCE OF COTTON IN INDIA. 8vo, iSs. 
cloth. 

THE GOLD VALUER ; bein^ Tables for Ascertaining 
the Value of Gold, as Naturdly Produced, or Artificially 
Aoialgamated. By James H. Wi^^T^^RsroN, Gold- 
smith. Po${ 8yo^ price 31. 6d, cloth. 
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THE NOVITIATE; or, The Jesuit in Training : being 
a Year among the English Jesuits. By Andrew Stein- 
METZ. Third Edition^ post 8vo, $s. cloth. 

** This b a remarkable book. It detcribes with a welcome minuteness, the daily, 
nightly, hourly occupations of the Jesuit Novitiates of Stonyhurst, their religious 
exercises and manners, in private and together ; and depicts, with considerable acute- 
ness and powers the conflicts of an intelligent, susceptible, honest-purposed spirit, while 
passing through such a procea.**— i?nV»A Sluarterly Review, 

A CONVERTED ATHEIST'S TESTIMONY TO 
THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY : being the 
Autobiography of Alexander Harris. Fourth Edi- 
tion^ fcap. 8vo, 35. cloth. 

** A very interesting account of the experience of an intelligent and sincere mind 
on the subject of reli^on. We can honestly recommend the book to the notice of 
our readers.** — Eclectic Review, • 

THE RECTORY OF VALEHEAD. By the Rev. 
Robert Wilson Evans. Fourteenth Edition. 31. 
cloth. 

" Universally and cordially do we recommend this delightful volume. We believe 
no person could read this work and not be the better for its pious and touching 
leau}ni,**'^Literary Gazette, 

ELEMENTARY WORKS on SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
Uniform in fcap. 8vo, half-bound. 

L— outlines of social economy. If. 6J. 
n.— progressive lessons in social science, is. 6d. 

in.— introduction to the socla^l sciences. 2*. 

rv. — questions and answers on the Akrangxmxnts and Relations op 

Social Life. 21. 6d, 
v.— outlines of the understanding. 2i. 
VL— WHAT AM I ? WHERE AM I ? WHAT OUGHT I TO DO ? Ice. 

II. tewed. 

"The author of these Yatious manuals of the social sciences has the art of stating 
clearly the abstruse points of political economy and metaphyncs, and making them 
level to every understanding.*'— -j?<r0»om/rf. 

PARENTS' CABINET of Amusement and Instruc- 
tion. 6 vols. 25. 6d. each. Each volume is complete in 
itself, and may be had separately. 

LITTLE STORIES from the Parlour Printing Press. 
By the Auriior of the " Parents* Cabinet." 2s. cloth. 
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